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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


February 17th, 1943. 


Principal F. Cyrit JAMEs, 
Chairman, 
Advisory Committee 
on Reconstruction, 
OTTAWA. 


Dear Dr. Jamrs,-—I have much pleasure in transmitting herewith a report, as requested 
by the Committee, on the principal matters involved in the consideration of comprehensive 
social security legislation for Canada. As the Committee is fully aware, the report is 
essentially a preliminary appraisal, not a final blueprint with all the details filled in; but it 
has seemed desirable to emphasize this in a prefatory note. In particular the report leaves 
open a number of alternatives, makes no decisions on rates of benefit and contributions, and 
incorporates no actuarial calculations. 


Broadly, the subject-matter divides into four parts: 


1. The nature of social insurance and of social minimum standards, examined from 
various angles, but particularly with reference to existing legislation in Canada and to 
post-war exigencies. 


2. A special section is devoted to employment (primarily from the labour-market 
viewpoint, economic policy being referred to only incidentally). Some of this recapitulates 
topics which have already received considerable examination by the Committee and one of 
its Subcommittees. But it is desired to emphasize the important point that social security 
legislation in a post-war context has no firm foundation without special employment 
measures for the transition period. 


3. Two detailed parts then examine seriatim all the branches of social insurance other 
than unemployment insurance. The review of existing legislation in this field in Canada, 
namely, workmen’s compensation, old age pensions, and mothers’ allowances, is included 
here in integral relation to possible insurance developments. 


4. The concluding section brings together the most important matters calling for 
decision, particularly (a) the inter-relationship between units in a comprehensive scheme, 
(b) constitutional and administrative issues, and (c) the finances of social security 
legislation. 


It is proposed to reserve for a supplementary study, to be prepared later, an examina- 
tion of provincial and local welfare services and other constructive facilities most germane 
to a social security system. The report as it now stands, however, is complete within its 


own confines. 
Faithfully yours, 


LEONARD C. MARSH, 
Research Adviser. 


PREFATORY NOTE 


The purpose of this report, if it is to be put to best use, should be clearly understood. 
It is not a compendium of draft measures, ready to be implemented as soon as they are 
approved by Parliament or the people. It is an attempt to set out (a) the main features 
of existing statutory provisions for social security matters in Canada; (b) the methods by 
which these provisions can be improved and extended, particularly by transformation of the 
coverage and the technique to a social insurance basis; and (c) the principles which should 
be considered if the construction of a comprehensive social security system, suited to 
Canadian conditions, is to be undertaken in the most fruitful and effective manner. It is 
thus an effort in clarification as well as a survey. The field of social welfare legislation, 
even within the limits accepted in this report, is vast: it is, moreover, of concern to every 
citizen. Progress will therefore depend vitally on a wide understanding of the potenti- 
alities, and also the responsibilities and limitations, of social insurance methods. They 
demand debate before the blueprints are drawn up. 


It: is-a pleasure to acknowledge the ready and helpful collaboration secured in the 
drawing up of this report, from: Dr. George F. Davidson, Executive Director of the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council; Dr. Stuart Jaffary, of the Department of Social Science, University 
of Toronto; and Miss B. Touzel, Executive Director of the Toronto Welfare Council. 
Dr. W. J. Couper and Dr. Allon Peebles of the Dominion Department of Labour acted as 
consultants on several points; and special thanks are due to Mr. Maurice Stack, of the 
International Labour Office staff, whose advice on social insurance practice in other countries 


was a particularly valuable ingredient in the discussions. 
L.C.M. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR CANADA: 


The Requirements for Post-War Planning 


PART I 


THE BASIS OF THE TASK 


1. Canadian Perspective. 
2. Categories of Social Need. 
3. Minimum Standards and Existing Provisions. 


4. Securance of the Social Minimum. 


1. CANADIAN PERSPECTIVE 


The war, or rather the unprecedented production 
effort that the war has called forth in Canada, has 
changed the face of the Dominion so far as social 
needs and social security problems are concerned. 
It is not only that mass unemployment has been 
eliminated, with such unemployment as still remains 
limited to special problems of transferring between 
jobs, production hold-ups in industrial plants, and 
other types of interruption of working time which do 
not leave workers completely without prospect of 
further employment. In spite of the heavy demands 
of the Treasury for revenue to finance the war, 
consumer incomes have increased in several sections 
of the population. Earnings in many families have 
been brought above their previous levels through 


- better-paid or more regular work on the part of the 


main breadwinner, the employment of additional 
members of the family, or even in some cases 
through the allowances now payable from state 
funds for the members of that family who are 
serving the country in uniform. There are still 
broken families—in some respects more than ever 
before—and not only because of the absence of 
fathers or sons overseas, but because members of 
the families have found work away from their home 


_ towns, and again because many housewives are 


now full-time or part-time workers on one of the 
home fronts of the war effort. There are still 
problems of distress, for war bereavements have 
been added, and on a growing scale, to those of 
normal times. But full employment, whatever 
may be its special wartime pressures, has removed 
the chief characteristic of the Canadian social 
welfare picture as it was in the thirties. It has 
erased from the lives, if not the memories, of many 
thousands of families, the hopelessness and tragedy 
of seeing no means of making a, livelihood in sight, 
and no means of maintenance other than doles from 
municipal or provincial governments, unskilled 
and dispiriting relief work, or assistance from the 
voluntary charitable agencies in the cities of Canada 


’ where these existed. 


It is certain that this background of social and 
economic insecurity has not been entirely forgotten 
by many who are employed or contributing to family 
earnings now; and it is equally certain it must not 
be forgotten in projecting our minds forward to 
the post-war period, in planning in advance what 


measures should be taken to deal with the re-em- 
ployment problems of that period, and on a wider 
plane seeking to give reality to the aspirations and 
hopes which the peoples of the world are more and 
more clearly voicing: that organized provision will 
be made in the post-war world for the risks and 
contingencies of family life that are beyond the 
capacity of most of them to finance adequately 
from their own resources. 


These risks and contingencies are not solely those 
of unemployment. But it is understandable, 
against the background of the depression thirties, 
why unemployment should dominate most other 
considerations. If earning power stops all else is 
threatened. For the moment it is not necessary 
to pause to distinguish the differences in the risks of 
unemployment, sickness, accident, more normal 
but none the less serious events from the point of 
view of the working budget such as the increase in 
the number of children; and other factors. There 
are certain basic lessons to be learned from the 
experience of the thirties in which all the hazards of 
life—at least as they appear to the low and middle 
income groups—seemed to be swallowed up in the 
great vortex of unemployment. 


The first is that provision for unemployment, 
both economically and socially, is the first and 
greatest need in a security programme designed for 
the modern industrial economy. A second is that 
in the absence of organized provision for particular 
categories or types of need and contingency, unem- 
ployment relief—itself the extension of provision 
intended only for destitution of multiple forms— 
draws into itself all other kinds of need: sickness, 
disability, widowhood, desertion, loss of residence 
requirements and so forth. Provision for simple 
destitution without any particular analysis as to 
cause may be barely justifiable when the scale of 
such assistance is small, as it was in the small parish 
or village of long ago when only a few persons in 
each community found themselves at any particular 
time without any means of subsistence and beyond 
the support of any relatives. It is completely 
indefensible, and of a nature to defeat efficient and 
constructive administration, once it attains national 
dimensions. 


Canada has experienced all the problems of 
undifferentiated relief provision, and the conse- 
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quence of having little or no measures designed for 
specific causes of distress and need. These defi- 
ciencies, in point of fact, are not solely in what is 
usually known as social security legislation, Some 
of them are due to the inability of municipal govern- 
ments, whether in terms of finance or of adminis- 
trative facilities, to handle many of the problems 
which constitutionally may still be interpreted as 
their responsibility. The basic framework — of 
government itself has still not been adapted in any 
radical fashion—except recently for the vast effort 
of the war—from that which at the time of Con- 
federation seemed proper for a country of the New 
. World that did not know the modern problems of 
unemployment or public health or lack of economic 
opportunity, and was still in very large measure a 
constellation of small communities. 


It would be a mistake to assume that a social 
security programme is entirely a matter of specific 
pieces of legislation, each covering a field marked off 
for itself alone. Social insurance involves an 
administrative organization, which is important for 
Canada not solely because it is a federal community 
but because of its problems of sheer distance. The 
proper methods for decentralization and regional 
administration demand the most careful con- 
sideration. None the less this much is clear. The 
only rational way to cope with the large and com- 
plicated problem of the insecurities of working 
and family life is by recognizing and legislating for 
particular categories or areas of risk or need. One 
of the contributions made by the social insurances, 
almost without the change being observed, is the 
advent of classified maintenance or treatment, or 
what in some countries has been called categorical 
provision. As will be indicated later, there is still 
need for development or rationalization of some of 
these categories. But this much may be said in 
advance. The establishment of organized pro- 
vision for even one defensible area of need, as, for 
example, through the institution of unemployment 
insurance or health insurance, makes immensely 
easier the handling and the sorting out of the other 
types of need which still remain. 


The Method of Social Insurance 


An explanation of these areas of social contin- 
gencies will be made in a succeeding Section. First, 
it will be well to state simply what social insurance 
means, and why the approach through social 
insurance methods is appropriate. There are three 
basic reasons: 


(a) In modern economic life there are certain 
hazards and contingencies, which have to be 


met, some of them completely unpredictable, 
some of them uncertain as to time but in 
other ways reasonably to be anticipated. 
They may be met in hit-and-miss fashion by 
individual families or they may be met by 
forms of collective provision. Some of the 
risks may never strike any individuals or 
families; but we know from experience that, 
collectively speaking, these problems or needs 
are always present at some place in the 
community or among the population. 


(b) For a large proportion of the population, 
incomes are not sufficient to take care of 
these contingencies through their own 
resources. It is no answer to this point to 
say that this would not be true if wage rates 
and earnings were higher than at present. 
As one of the Rowell-Sirois reports has 
summed up the matter, “‘It is impossible to 
establish a wage which will allow every 
worker and his family to meet the heavy 
disabilities of serious illness, prolonged unem- 
ployment, accident and premature death. 
These are budget-shattering contingencies 
that strike most unevenly.” The inadequacy 
of even moderate incomes to provide ter 
such things as major illnesses has now been 
measured by more than one authoritative 
investigation. 

(c) The third principle, which really links together 
the first two, is that of the collective pooling 
of risks. Social insurance is the application 
on a much larger scale of the principle of 
pooling which has long been the basis of 
insurance in the more restricted sense (com- 
mercial insurance against fire, etc.). A great 
number of people may be liable to a certain 
risk, but only a few of them at any one time. 
At the time the hazard strikes, they may draw 
on the resources gathered through the con- 
tributions of many, including their own. 


The understanding of social insurance, however, 
is still confused because too much emphasis is placed © 


on the second word and too little on the first word Eas 


of the phrase. Social insurance brings in th 
resources of the state, i.e., the resources of the com- 
munity as a whole, or in a particular case that part — 
of the resources which may be garnered together 
through taxes or contributions. It does not mean, 
more particularly for phenomena subject to such 
variability as unemployment, that there must be a 
precise actuarial adjustment of premiums to risk in 
each individual case. The contributors who do not 
draw on the fund help to aid the unlucky ones who 


suffer unemployment or some social casualty. Some 
social insurance provision may have to be frankly 
viewed as no more than the gathering together of a 
fund for a contingency whose total dimensions are 
uncertain, but whose appearance in some form or 
magnitude is certain. In any circumstances it is 
better than having no collective reserves at all, or 
leaving the burdens to be met by individuals in 
whatever way they can. Of course, the more refine- 
ment that can be made, in the light of experience, 
between revenues required and current disburse- 
ments, the more systematic and economical for its 
particular task the social insurance fund becomes. 
The most important and serviceable of these devices 
is the provision, now written into all modern legis- 
lation, for careful annual review of the finances of 
the scheme, and their relation to current contribution 
and benefit rates. This is the real ‘‘actuarial’’ 
continuity in social insurance arrangements. The 
basic soundness of social insurance is that it is 
underwritten by the community as a whole. In 
the broadest sense, the question is one of determining 
what, in relation to the national income, can or 
should be made available to deal with certain 
contingencies and liabilities; and, having decided 
the scale and quality of the provision by reference 
to what we can afford and to what are justifiable 
standards for a civilian community, of raising the 
money and administering it for the purpose 
concerned. 

As experience with social insurance has grown, 
there has been increasing recognition of the advan- 
tages of this pooling of individual risks by collective 
means along with state control and participation. 
It is very emphatically commented upon in the 
Beveridge Report in terms such as the following: 


‘When State insurance began in Britain, it was 
felt that compulsory insurance should be like volun- 
tary insurance in adjusting premiums to risks. This 
was secured in health insurance by the system of 
Approved Societies. It was intended to be secured 
in unemployment insurance by variation of contri- 
bution rates between industries as soon as accurate 
valuation became possible, by encouragement of 

\gpecial schemes of insurance by industry, and by 
Fetum of contributions to individuals who made no 
claims. In the still earlier institution of workmen’s 
‘compensation, adjustment of premiums to industrial 
[ Tisks was a necessary consequence of the form in 
which provision for industrial accidents was made, 
|) by placing liability on employers individually and 
leaving them to insure voluntarily against their 
liability. In the thirty years since 1912, there has 
been an unmistakable movement of public opinion 
' away from these original ideas, that is to say, away 
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from the principle of adjusting premiums to risks in 
compulsory imsurance and in favour of pooling 
risks.” 


The Beveridge recommendations go so far in this 
direction as to envisage not merely complete inclu- 
sion of all persons involved in a particular category 
of social need, but the collective administration of 
the funds for all the major categories of need in a 
comprehensive scheme. 


It may be questioned why, if these extensions of 
the pooling idea are valid, social insurance should 
not be financed solely by taxation, rather than the 
contributory method. The answer depends a good 
deal on practical considerations. If a widely com- 
prehensive and unified scheme is not possible imme- 
diately, contributions serve to demarcate the section 
of the population for which it is intended to cater. 
Secondly, they have certain distinct administrative 
advantages, through applications, records and other 
ways, relating the individual directly to the service 
rendered or benefit received, and serving to facilitate 
the enforcement of conditions attached to benefit. 
For some groups, though not all, it is an advantage 
to be able to make small periodic payments, which 
would be less feasible under a tax scheme (although 
developments of income tax payment methods are 
lessening the distinction between taxes and contri- 
butions in this respect). But whatever the method 
of assessing the contributions, since it is in the 
interest of the insured person to maintain them 
regularly, his relation to the administration is more 
likely to be a responsible one. Generally speaking, 
the wider the area over which it is sought to make 
benefits available, the more important this becomes. 
And the proprietary interest which citizens as 
contributors come to feel in the satisfactory working 
of the scheme is not without psychological as well 
as administrative virtues. 


None of these considerations should obscure the 
possibility of combining both contributory and tax- 
revenue methods. In effect, it is this combination 
which the Beveridge recommendations propose -to 
develop extensively, and the combination has been 
effectively in operation in the comprehensive New 
Zealand system for several years. It is important 
to note, indeed, that state contributions or outright 
grants (e.g. in the form of marriage or maternity 
grants) administered in conjunction with an insur- 
ance system are much more likely to be payable 
without introducing the flavour of charity or the 
equal disability of irresponsible gratuity. 


This is really the logical outcome of planning a 
better distribution of existing or anticipated income, 
both in point of time and as between the whole 
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population or certain classes of it. Much of it is 
not necessarily additional expenditure, but the 
replacing of inefficient expenditures by more efficient 
methods. This is best recognized to-day in the case 
of health insurance. Large expenditures are already 
made both by governments and by citizens for 
medical care, much of it ill-advised, much of it 
in the later stages of an illness or disease when it is 
least able to be effective. Taxes in modern com- 
munities are similarly a major method of redistrib- 
uting incomes, and of securing through individual 
contributions certain objects of collective expendi- 
ture. Social insurance administration, of course, 
brings to the disbursement of payments and services 
certain appropriate conditions. But the ability to 
put these conditions into effect on a fair and uniform 
basis is one of its major advantages. The genius 
of social insurance is that it enlists the direct support 
of the classes most likely to benefit, and enlists 
equally the participation and controlling influence 
of the state, at the same time as it avoids the evil 
of pauperization, and the undemocratic influence of 
excessive state philanthropy. 


Relation to the Post-War World 


The purpose of this report is to look forward, not 
backward. It would not serve this purpose if it 
were not geared closely to consideration of the vast 
economic and social changes which are going on 
now, and which must continue only with the differ- 
ence of changes in purpose and direction, once the 
war is over. There have been certain compelling 
arguments. for the community types of social 
provision ever since the growth of large industrial 
communities. But there are additional reasons, and 
some reasons which change the force of the old ones, 
for planning the overhaul and extension of our social 
legislation at this time. 


The first is that social security has become 
accepted as one of the things for which the peoples 
of the world are fighting. It is one of the concrete 
expressions of “a better world” which is particularly 
real to those who knew unemployment, destitution, 
inadequate medical care and the like in the depres- 
sion periods before the war. To others the idea of 
better social security measures may be less of a 
reaction from previous hard experience; but it is an 
intelligible recognition that it is one way of realizing 
nationally a higher standard of living, and of securing 
more freedom and opportunity through the use of 
such income as is available once social insurance has 
taken care of the minimum. 


Whatever assessment may be placed on the first 
and rather broad interest in social security, a second 


one is completely realistic and timely. The end 
of the war means demobilization of much of the 
civilian as well as the uniformed population and, no 
matter how short may be the period of transition, 
there are risks and difficulties attached to the 
process of re-employment against which all appropri- 
ate facilities must be mobilized. It should not be 
forgotten, in this connection, that the re-employment 
problems of the post-war period include the reas- 
sembling of many thousands of families. 


A third and equally realistic consideration is that 
the transition period will show in more marked 
contrast than any other, differences in respect of 
social provision for Canadian citizens when they are 
in the army or in some other branch of the services, 
and when in ordinary civilian life. The provisions 
which the state extends to its armed forces and their 
dependents in time of war, and to ex-service men’s 
families after war, go far along all the avenues of 
what is usually comprised in “social security’’— 
provision for children’s maintenance, widowhood, 
medical care, disability, unemployment, retraining, 
and other contingencies. 


The standards and allowances and the attention 
given to many varieties of need will, rightly or 
wrongly, be measured against standards of livelihood 
and welfare in the civilian world. Some of these 
differences may be entirely justifiable. But nothing 
short of an objective appraisal of existing legislation, 
the requirements of transition, and the adjustment 
of such civilian deficiencies as may have been 
rendered more prominent by improved attention to 
groups affected by the pressure of war, will meet 
the situation. 


The final point in gauging the need and validity of a 
social security programme in post-war Canada is 
only indirectly a welfare matter at all, but it is a 
strategic factor in economic policy generally whose 
importance cannot be over-emphasized. One of 
the necessities for economic stability is the main- 
tenance of the flow of purchasing-power at the time ~ 
when munitions and other factories are closing down | 
and war activity in many other spheres is being 


liquidated. Sound social insurance, which is a form , ;- 


of investment in physical health, morale, educational | 
opportunities for children, and family stability, is a 
desirable and a comparatively easy vehicle of 
expenditure. It is not only an eminently appropri- 
ate peacetime alternative for expenditures now || 
being devoted to destruction: it is also a form of 
using some of the deferred backlog of consumer 
expenditure to which reference is so often made 
only in terms of radios, frigidaires and other tangible 
consumers’ goods. In this perspective, a wide and 


- life for the great mass of people. 


properly integrated scheme of social insurance and 
welfare provision of $100,000,000 or $500,000,000 
is not to be regarded with the alarm which, with 
inadequate understanding, it might otherwise 
occasion. 


Some extracts from a recent statement made by 
the Chairman of the Social Security Board in the 
United States (A. J. Altmeyer) are extremely 
relevant on these points: 


“Because of the manner in which benefit and 
eligibility rights are accumulated in advance of the 
receipt of benefits under social insurance, the 
contributory nature of its financing, and the auto- 
matic processes inherent in its operation, it is 
inevitably destined for an important role in the 
post-war period. The only basic question is whether 
a comprehensive system should be set up now, so 
that benefits will be immediately available at the 
end of the war to assist in alleviating the hardships 
of that period, or whether changes should be delayed 
until these hardships are actually occurring for 
millions of families. 


Provided expansion is undertaken now, social 
insurance can play a dual role in the economic 
readjustment and reconstruction that will be neces- 
sary when the war ends. On the one hand, it can 
provide protection to individuals and families 
against the loss of income which they may suffer 
for one reason or another after the war, when a 
decline from the high levels of wartime production 
would increase greatly the incidence of risks leading 
to such losses. On the other hand, from the stand- 
point of the economic system as a whole, social 
insurance can aid in maintaining consumer pur- 
chasing power if national income exhibits a tendency 
to shrink and thus can assist in maintaining employ- 
ment at higher levels... 


The general sense of security which would result 
from the continuity of income provided by these 
various types of protection would provide a better 
Knowledge that 
these programmes are in operation would give a 
sense of security to all who are protected, a sense of 
security which is the most potent antidote to fears 
and worry over the uncertainty of the times. Viewed 
from the present, therefore, the post-war period 
would not be anticipated with fear and appre- 


‘hension because of the readjustments that will be 


inevitable but as a period when the economic 
sacrifices made during the war will seem to have 
been worth while. .. 


If employment declines sharply after the war, 


. the need for a strong social insurance system will be 


critically urgent. Even if our economy stays 
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geared for the long run to high levels of employment, 
many millions of workers and soldiers may be 
temporarily unemployed While we are changing over 
from a war to a peacetime economy. It is precisely 
in such circumstances that disbursements under an 
expanded programme will be most likely to exceed 
receipts and will be most useful in sustaining 
general purchasing power.’ 


Subjects Not Within the Scope of the Report 


This report addresses itself particularly to those 
forms of individual and family need which arise 
when earnings are impaired or interrupted by 
unemployment, illness or accident; to the economic 
problems which are directly incurred by failing 
capacity through age, or loss of support through 
disability or death; and to the family contingencies 
requiring exceptional expenditure, particularly those 
connected with birth, death and marriage. There 
are, of course, a number of fields of social welfare 


‘provision which might be considered in any exhaust- 


ive survey of social facilities. Nutrition has become 
so important a matter in itself that it is now a sep- 
arate chapter in any social welfare book. The 
proper provision of housing, and the elimination of 
bad housing, is so universally recognized as a funda- 
mental attack on many social ills that it also is a 
separate topic in itself. There are certain inven- 
tories—of hospitals, sanatoria, etc. or of institutions 
for orphans, crippled children, etc.—which raise 
questions of the adequacy of our capital equipment 
no matter what legislative provision there may be 
for care. The advent of health insurance will raise 
some of these questions more prominently. Edu- 


- cation is of course a fundamental not only in social 


welfare but for many other aspects of civilian life. 
Better provision for passing the young worker from 
school to employment, and codes governing juvenile 
labour, would not be fully rounded out without 
attention to the treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
These and other problems will not be forgotten by 
anyone who has in mind for the future the fullest 
utilization of our human resources. They are 
excluded from consideration here because this 
report is concerned with one special and strategic 
method of covering, through family income main- 
tenance in particular, some of the most widespread 
contingencies. The necessity for welfare adminis- 
tration improvements is referred to, wherever it is 
most directly relevant to the extensions of social 
insurance here reviewed. But this is another topic, 
demanding its own special report. 


1A.J, Altmeyer, ‘The Desirability of Expanding the Social Insurance 
Programme Now’”’, Social Security Bulletin, November 1942, pp. 6-7. 
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2. CATEGORIES OF SOCIAL NEED 


In the history of social security legislation, the 
advent of health insurance and unemployment 
insurance at first sight seemed to clear the picture 
of provision for all contingencies considerably. It 
was obvious that they covered a large area of all 
problems of need and interrupted earning-power. 
But in fact they still leave territory in which a 
good deal of rationalization is called for. This is 
all the more true because there has been a consider- 
able tendency to regard the British situation as a 
model and to follow the forms of legislation adopted 
there, without paying much attention to the devices 
accepted as compromise expedients or the anomalies 
which may have become incorporated in British 
practice. Clearly, these need not be adopted by 
those who follow after, particularly when it is pos- 
sible to start from a clean slate. 


In point of fact, both unemployment insurance 
and health insurance are neither so clear-cut nor so 
provident of full solution as they may seem. Un- 
employment insurance is properly adapted, by 
itself, only to certain of the shorter-run forms of 
unemployment; it does not deal with unemploy- 
ability and certain forms of occupational rehabili- 
tation needs; it becomes seriously ill-adapted if a 
large number of formerly insured classes are given 
unconditional allowances; and so on. Health insur- 
ance may or may not deal with public health and 
preventive medicine; hospital facilities as distinct 
from general practitioners’ service; the interruption 
of income as distinct from the need of medical care. 
Even when some insurance is already in existence, 
therefore, it may be helpful to subject the total 
field to review. 


A simple classification of the main contingencies 
is as follows. Its purpose for the moment is not to 
indicate how each kind of problem may be attacked; 
but to emphasize that each is one of the“hazards that 
every family of low or moderate income fears, for 
typically the amount of protection they can finance 


through savings, budget allotments for doctors’ 


bills, life insurance, or retirement annuities, is too 
small. The rates of incidence are of course very 
different; the risk of sickness is greatest, the risk of 
permanent disability or widowhood much smaller. 
But throughout the community at large, the risks 
are constantly making their appearance as realities. 
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I. Unemployment.—It is hardly necessary to stress 
the effect of this on family income, and the prob- 
lems of need which may arise from it. It is perhaps 
necessary to distinguish between unemployment in 
the sense of lack of work which is not due to the 
fault of the wage-earner, but to industrial causes; 
and unemployment or inability to work due to 
physical or mental defects. But that the whole 
phenomenon is a major risk which has to be met 
in any modern society by collective as distinct from 
individual provision, is beyond question. 


Il. Sickness and Medical Care.—Sickness as a risk 
in the life of the individual as breadwinner or as a 
member of the family may be simply a problem of 
securing proper medical care. But it is a problem 
which has to be made by collective provision because 
individual incomes are not sufficient to provide for 
the contingencies, or to pay for the desirable 
amount and quality of services. Particularly when 
it strikes the breadwinner, however, it is also a 
problem of interruption of earning-power. A serious 
and prolonged illness means not only medical or 
hospital bills but destitution if there are no sources 
to fill the gap created by the cessation of wages. 


III. Disability—At some points the line between 
sickness and disability may be hard to draw. But 
clearly there are certain categories of disability 
where the cause or results or both are such that 
special provision is called for. As a category of 
social need, the burden on the family may be the 
need for support of disabled member; or it may be 
interruption or impairment of earning-power on the 
part of one of the breadwinners. 


IV. Old Age and Retirement—The inability of 
persons whose earnings during working life have been 
low, to save enough to provide for the period when 
they are no longer able to work with the same vigour 
or regularity, has been earlier recognized as calling 
for state assistance than most other contingencies. 
As time has gone on, however, it has been recognized 


that a pension may be appropriate at ages earlier | } 


than those usually described as “old”. The most 
generalized form of the category would be the 
appropriateness of retirement under any particular 
set of circumstances in which it was not reasonable | 
or desirable for the individual concerned to attempt 
to earn a living. A more common approach con- 
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cerns itself with all cases of need in which the chief 
wage-earner is no longer able to work at a reasonable 
living wage. 

V. Premature Death.—The death of the bread- 
winner (usually the husband) if he has had no means 
or opportunity for building any savings or insurance, 
may be a catastrophe for the family for economic 
reasons apart altogether from others. The problems 
of widowhood and orphanhood do not need explana- 
tion; but they have by no means been dealt with 
consistently in most countries. The special problem 
of funeral expense, a very real one for most low- 
income budgets, has even more rarely received 
comprehensive attention from the national point of 
view. 

VI. Family Needs.—Over and above all of these 
contingencies is a factor which reduces the income 
of many a family to levels inadequate for the proper 
health and maintenance of its members—the size 
of the family itself. Family needs, in this sense, 
do not constitute a risk. of the same type as those 
listed above. But the inflexibility of wages or 
earnings (no matter what the level of skill) as 
compared with the needs of varying-sized and 
particularly of large families, is important enough 
in itself to constitute a sixth category or area in 
which social insecurity may arise. It is the chief 
reason for the recognition, already implemented in 
several countries, of childrens’ allowances (also 
termed ‘family allowances” and ‘family endow- 
ment’) as the logical complement to the more 
familiar social insurances. Certain contingencies 
which are normal, rather than risks, particularly the 
extra expenses due to marriages, births and deaths, 
may or may not be recognized as subjects for pro- 
vision or assistance through the social insurance 
framework. 

All of these contingencies together may be sum- 
marized in threefold fashion. (1) The first group 
comprises interruptions of earning capacity. ‘These 
may be intermittent as in the case of unemployment 
or sickness; or prolonged as in the case of disable- 
ment. Every gainfully occupied man faces at some 
period in his later life the special interruption due 
to old age. Not all gainfully occupied persons face 
unemployment in the urban or industrial sense. 
(2) The second group is that of occasions requiring 
special expenditure which may place a strain on the 
family budget. Some of these are normal, as in the 
case of births, or deaths if the latter come in later 
life. Others such as accidents or major illnesses are 
less predictable. Finally, there is the possibility of 
(3) greater continuous budgetary needs than the family 
income can accommodate. If the basic wage of the 
husband is too low, or in the case of a farmer, if his 
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holding is too small and unproductive, the latter 
condition may be chronic even if he has no children 
at all: other methods than social insurance are 
needed to remedy these situations. If the family’s 
income is in other respects moderate or adequate 
apart from the circumstances of a large number of 
children, the situation can be met through family 
allowances. 


Sir William Beveridge, referring to the substantial 
series of studies of living conditions which have 
been made in Britain within the last decade, 
summarizes them as indicating that from three- 
quarters to five-sixths of all want (according to the 
particular measurement of poverty chosen) was due 
to interruption or loss of earning power, and practic- 
ally all of the rest due to ‘‘failure to relate income 
during earning to the size of the family”. It would 
be a safe guess to take twenty per cent as the 
minimum proportion of poverty due to large 
families in Canada. 


Modes of Attack 


The differences between attempting to meet these 
problems through social insurance and other methods 
are discussed in detail in Section 4. In the absence 
of social insurance legislation, poverty and unem- 
ployment have been met, in Canada as in other 
countries, only through public assistance. or poor 
relief. Because there is a difference between social 
assistance as it has been, and what it might become, 
a preliminary reference is helpful. 


Social insurance may be defined as the special 
technique of organizing provision collectively by 
securing contributions from various groups for a 


_need which cannot be left safely to individuals’ or 


families’ own resources. It is concerned funda- 
mentally with raising and broadening a national 
minimum (the nature of which is discussed in later 
sections). This concept can be applied to wide 
areas of the population, measured geographically or 
by income; and the modern tendency is to extend it 
to cover the whole citizen body. Social assistance, 
in the form of public assistance in which it has had 
the longest history, is directed to meeting the same 
social needs, but more or less by definition is 
restricted to the sub-marginal groups of the popu- 
lation, whose needs are met on a compassionate or 
charitable basis. It is not always clear, unfortu- 
nately, that it is concerned to raise standards 
beyond subsistence. It is not inevitable, however, 
that public assistance be as restricted as it so 
commonly is. If social insurances exist to provide 


a basic minimum for the majority of the population, 


there is room for social assistance or public welfare 
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measures which are supplementary or even pre- 
ventive in form, as for example some of the best 
public health measures are to-day. Social assistance 
may be at any stage between two extremes: one, an 
anachronistic and unsatisfactory form of general 
relief for all kinds of destitution, dependent mainly 
on the proof of complete lack of means; the other, a 
modernized and specialized series of constructive 
welfare services. It is no accident that the latter 
when found in this form is usually developed in 
relationship to the practices and institutions set up 
by insurance methods. 

One important distinction, which runs throughout 
all public welfare matters, is that between (a ) income 
maintenance and (b) services. Income maintenance 
involves the provision of cash payments, whether 
for temporary periods for unemployment, etc., long 
periods as in the form of pensions, or grants for 
special emergencies such as funeral expenses. Ser- 
vices are usually directed to the same contingencies, 
but not in monetary form. Medical care is the 
outstanding representative, but there is room 
within the social insurance system for a variety of 
preventive and restorative services: convalescence 
for the sick, vocational rehabilitation for the dis- 
abled, training facilities for the unemployed, are 
good examples. The two types of provision are not 
always required for every case, nor need this be 
administered by the same agency. Each should be 
considered for its appropriateness to the particular 
situation it is sought to remedy, and to the par- 
ticular section of the population concerned. 

The distinction is relevant in the consideration of 
a final classification which should be noted, referring 
to the coverage (in terms of persons) for which 
each unit in the social security scheme is appropriate. 
Three groupings are particularly important. 

(a) Some contingencies affect the whole popu- 
lation, whether occupied or not, and whether 
juvenile or adult. Chief if not unique 
among these is the need for medical care, 
though funeral expenses might be regarded 
as a special case. Children’s allowances since 
they must be universal to be effective, are 
another special case. 

(b) Some contingencies may be insured on the 
basis of risks affecting the whole gainfully 
occupied population, i.e., farmers and rural 
workers, the self-employed, as well as urban 
wage earners and other employees. Besides 


1 Both insurance and assistance are, of course, additional to the basic 
resource for most peovle, namely, wages and earnings, on which standards 
of living and individual security depend in the first instance. Also both 
social assistance and social insurance approach in their more highly 
developed forms to complete state provision, or some part of it (as, for 
example, when children’s allowances financed solely from tax revenue, 
are established to complete a social insurance system). 


the need for medical care, these groups 
require protection for long-term disability 
and old age, and (in the case of married 
women) widows’ pensions. 


(c) Finally, some contingencies are confined 
wholly or mainly to employed persons; or by 
some definitions, the wage-earner or urban- 
worker population. The most obvious of 
these is unemployment; however, sickness is 
a counterpart to the extent that absence from 
work in the case of the employee is a direct 
cause of loss of income: a sickness cash 
benefit scheme is therefore appropriate for 
the urban wage earner. Income mainten- 
ance in the event of industrial accident and 
certain disabling diseases is also recognized 
(through workmen’s compensation) as a 
special system need confined to employees: 
potentially these could include all rural 
employees, but this coverage so far is except- 
ional. 


Other examples could be given, but these are 
enough to illustrate the main point, that a total 
social security plan may properly be built in different 
dimensions for different sections of the population. 
What are usually known as the universal risks—the 
need for medical care, pensions in the event of 
disablement, old age retirement pensions, and 
widow’s pensions—should be considered for the 
whole gainfully occupied population. Sickness cash 
benefits, unemployment benefits, and certain others, 
if they are not definitely inappropriate to non- 
wage-earner categories, would certainly be difficult 
to administer. It would be equally inappropriate, 
however, to confine provisions for e.g., old age or 
widowhood on an insurance basis to urban workers, 
on the ground that their contributions are more 
easily collectible. These considerations are all 
examined in the ensuing sections. 


The Need for Integration 


Though the categories have here been set out 
broadly to emphasize their nature, this has not been 
done without awareness of the fact that they become 
more refined in administrative practice, or restricted 
initially at certain points so as to be made sus- 
ceptible to legal or actuarial handling. These 
restrictions, however, should be distinguished from 
some which are the product of inadequate legislation 
and are inherently much less justifiable. Even whe 
national provision is advanced to the point of settin 
up social insurance systems, there may be a tendene 
for these schemes to solidify and mark off arbitrary 
or illogical boundaries. Industrial disability an 
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accident, for example, are recognized as a matter 
requiring organized attention, while other accidents 
and disabilities, which may be equally onerous for 
the ordinary family, go almost unrecognized. Or 
old age and the need for retirement comes to be 
thought of as something which happens only at the 
age of seventy. 


When legislation is mostly of the assistance type, 
especially if it springs from a past of undifferentiated 
relief for the destitute, a logical approach to specific 
classes of risk or need is even less likely. For fully 
effective social security planning, it is necessary to 
do more than visualize the categories which have 
here been outlined. It is necessary to be aware of 
associated and comparable contingencies: to appre- 
ciate, for example, the similarities and transitions 
between disability and old age; or between unem- 
ployment and certain forms of sickness so far as 
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they involve absence from work. When all this has 
been done, it is finally necessary to recognize the 
essential unities of social security—to fit together, 
in other words, all the branches of social insurance 
and social provision in such a way that they support 
each other, and work together as a coherent adminis- 
tration. There is abundant experience to prove 
that this requirement will continually present itself; 
most of all in regions or districts where welfare 
services have been most greatly lacking or unor- 
ganized in the past. There is abundant evidence 
also to show the obstacles which will be left on the 
path of progress if a piecemeal approach is adopted. 
In a federal state the warning is all the more neces- 
sary. The demand for comprehensiveness is not 
mere’ academic straining after perfection: it is one 
of the practical realities of economic and efficient 
operation. 


3. MINIMUM STANDARDS AND EXISTING SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


For three reasons it is important to review at this 
point the most relevant measurements which have 
so far been made of defensible standards of living for 
Canadians. A yardstick is needed, first, because the 
starting-point of all social security discussion is the 
level of family income or, particularly in urban 
centres, of wages. It should be stated at the outset 
that this report is equally concerned with both rural 
and urban needs as the subject of social security 
legislation. It is relevant to note, however, that 
Canada is now definitely past the stage of being 
primarily an agricultural or rural country. Its 
population passed the predominantly rural mark at 
the time of the last war: it is hardly necessary to 
emphasize the acceleration which has been given to 
its industrialization by the present war. Wage 
levels, accordingly, while they do not tell the whole 
story of Canadian standards, have become more 
significant with time. Average levels of farm 
income remain much harder to determine, but 
certain broad estimates are possible. For both 
these and for wage levels, there is no objective means 
of visualizing the total situation and the need for a 
social security structure unless we know what the 
main representative incomes are, and what these 
levels mean for family budgeting and family needs, 
as nearly as possible in quantitative terms. 


The second reason is the need for some gauge to 
apply to existing legislation and social assistance 
practices. In part of this field, even information 
as to actual monetary rates cannot be properly 
interpreted without knowledge of the procedures of 
administration and the way these are apt to work in 
practice for the dependent groups and individuals 
concerned. The assessment cannot be merely sta- 
tistical; but statistics help to present some picture of 
a complex situation. 


The third and most important reason is that social 


~ 


security systems are primarily designed to lay the 


foundation of a social minimum. What this mini- 


mum should be is a matter for definition. Certainly, 


al 
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1 For a review of available measurements (for 1930-4080) /sce Marsh: 
Canadians In and Out of Work, pp. 173-177. “In general, there is a strong 
presumption that farm income follows a flattened pyramidal distribution: 
a minority group on established, debt-free, well-equipped ; a large 
middle group with fluctuating fortunes not unlike he sh d worker, 
potentially able to make a minimum living but heavily liable to founder 
in depression; and a fringe below the subsistence level which, if urban 
unemployment figures offer any parallel, is considerably larger than the 
total actually on relief.’ Even for the middle group referred , the 
range of income might typically be from $700 to $2,000. » 
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section. 


however, it means the direct elimination of poverty. 
It raises the level of those families whose incomes are 
inadequate at present levels or whose family needs 
too great, to permit proper provision for health 
care or savings against the risks of disability or 
unemployment. It prevents penurious old age and 
the necessity of parents becoming dependent on 
their married children in later life, and straining the 
resources of these younger families. 

& 
The Basis of Computed Standards 


To obtain a standard which can easily be used and 
compared, it is necessary to state it in dollar terms. 
It may be admitted at once that such criteria cannot 
be used as if they were completely precise tools, the 
micrometers of social engineering. None the less, 
substantial progress must be recognized in the 
assessment of more and more of the quantitative 
factors making up a living standard. It is not so 
very long ago that food needs would have been 
regarded as almost unmeasureable; but there is 
to-day enough authoritative understanding as well 
as actual experience of food requirements to enable 
them to be discussed with a reasonable degree of 
confidence. It is worth noting that the physical 
requirements in respect of such matters as housing, 
fuel, and clothing do not require the same degree of 
scientific knowledge; it is entirely valid to appeal 
to the experience of those who know the actual types 
of these things available, and the extent to which 
they are or can be fitted into the household budget 
in particular environments. 


The need for judgment will perhaps always 
remain greatest in assessing rural standards. Partly 
because of this, but also because of the paucity of 
studies adequate to the point, only computations 
secured from urban centres are referred to in this 
In Appendix VI, such material as can be 
procured is assembled, to examine how far a regional 
variation of a standard minimum might be feasible 
on the basis of rent differentials; the difficulties of 
such regional variation as already obtain in existing 
social assistance in Canada are discussed at the end 
of this section. At this juncture, an important 
circumstance, so far as standards applicable to social 
insurance are concerned, should be noted. The 
units paying cash benefits (unemployment insurance 
and sickness benefit schemes) to which wage-level 
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comparisons are most relevant, are payable only to 
industrial or urban wage-earners. Disability pen- 
sions, old age pensions, and survivors’ pensions, it is 
argued elsewhere (Section 14), may validly be placed 
on a national flat-rate basis, even though this may 
involve some differences in the purchasing-power 
of the benefits, in different areas, or as between town 
and country. The special case of children’s allow- 
ances is considered in Section 15. 


The most authoritative work on living standards 
has been done with special reference to food. The 
League of Nations, through its international Nutri- 
tional Committee, has set the basis from which all 
other specialists have proceeded, in the assessment 

«of the dietetic content and amount of food whose 
consumption is necessary to maintain health and 
vigour. With a few modifications appropriate for 
the North American continent the most systematic 
translation of these into actual food budgets has 
been made by the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
(referred to below). For the special purpose of 
administering relief to the unemployed and desti- 
tute, computations relating to food have been made 
by various agencies in Canada including the organ- 
ized social agencies in Montreal and Toronto, and 
by the relief departments of the Prairie Provinces; 
probably the most detailed enquiry, however, has 
been conducted under the auspices of the Ontario 
Medical Association, which set up a special 
committee on relief diets in 1933. These latter 
scales have had the advantage of more than one 
reassessment since that date, and have been 
measured against the experience of social agencies 
in the provinces. The caloric standards adopted 


are somewhat lower than those recommended by 


the League of Nations committee and than some of 
the American standards; but the budget amounts for 
relief purposes which have been set by reference to 
them are now above the average of Canadian 
provinces generally.! 


Before passing to the full budget, of all household 
items additional to food, it is important to set out 
the chief differentials in possible budget calculations, 


and the qualifications which should apply to them. 


The necessity for resolving the idea of a standard 
into at least four different concepts is most succinctly 
presented by reference to the levels defined and 


1For comprehensive review of minimum budget food standards, 
including the League of Nations recommendations, the Bureau of Home 
Economics (or Stiebeling-Ward) and Ontario Medical Association compu- 
tations, see Marsh, Fleming and Blackler: Health and Unemployment, 
Chapter 20; and Grauer: Public Assistance and Social Insurance, Appendix 
6 of the Rowell-Sirois Report studies, pp. 23-26. In supplementing these, 
advantage has been taken of two recent Canadian studies, The Cost of 
Livng, special compilations made by the Toronto Welfare Council in 
1939, and Tisdall, Willard, and Bell: Study of Relief, Food Allowances and 
Costs, report made to the City Council of Toronto, 1941. 
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computed by the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (Table 1). 


The desirable minimum to which the whole of the 
social security fabric may be geared by contributory 
techniques depends on the share of the national 
income which it is decided should be devoted to the 
purpose. It must be decided also by reference to 
the minimum quantities of the essentials of life 
sufficient to maintain the nutrition, health, and 
decency of the family as a unit. It is reasonable to 
compare the standard with some of the lowest of 
existing wage rates, but it is not an inherent necessity 
of social insurance principles to do so. Social 
insurance and its related measures themselves set 
a standard once they are instituted. A series of 
considerations must determine what that standard 
is to be, but the higher it can be set, the better for 
the country concerned. 


It will be helpful to present these standards first 
in their most familiar form, i.e. for a more or less 
representative family, of five persons. The “moder- 
ate’ standard represents something like the level 
of living in a city, of occupational groups with in- 
comes of about $1,800 to $2,400. The “liberal” 
diet, much more generous than this one, would 
involve little or no attention to economy, and 
includes a variable range of luxuries. For the lower- 
income groups, including typical wage-earner families 
as well as families without the full requisites of 
self-support, the Bureau examined two standards. 
The first is a basic minimum which can be called 
adequate if it is understood that only the essential 
commodities are taken into account. It contains 
no luxuries, but does cover the ‘‘requirements for 
maintenance and growth over an indefinite period, 
furnishing a small margin of safety for nutritive 
essentials” and a promise “‘of limited choice as to 
quality”. The other is a restricted minimum 
intended for emergencies or short periods only. 


Priced in Canadian terms, the actual food articles 
in these budgets, which may be characterized as 
liberal, moderate, desirable minimum, and subsis- 


tence respectively, would have cost the following 
monetary a 


amounts if they had been bought in 1936; 
and the comparable prices for 1939 (computed by 
reference to the cost of living index) are added. — 


Durinaetost of the depression years in Canada 
the relief rations which were made available to 
ung geeeemee ilies bore a relation only to the 
lowest of these levels, the subsistence or emergency 
budgets. Apart altogether from a wide variation 
in the rates in force in the various centres throughout 
the country, deficiencies of 5 per cent were common, 
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Taste 1—Montuty Amounts NEEDED TO MEET 
Foop Bupcets at Four LEVELS 


(Stiebeling-Ward Standards, U.S. Bureau of Home Economics) 
(Five-person family: average) 


Monthly Amounts 


Standard (Food only) Index aaah cs av TeSOS 
Sera E Rg 

LApliiberal: ase aatera: a. eet 145-2 51.07 52.86 
II. Adequate, moderate...... 115-1 40.48 41.90 
III. Adequate, minimum...... 100 35.17 36.40 
IV. Restricted, emergency.... 70-5 25.90 26.80 


———_—— 


Source: Reproduced from Health and Unemployment, p. 166. 
1939 estimates added. 


and others of 15 to 20 per cent by no means excep- 
tional. 


These facts must be taken into account in seeking 
any standard on which to build social insurance 
benefit rates. To avoid any possible misunder- 
standing of the limited character of the subsistence 
or relief budget, it is desirable to assemble all the 
qualifications which apply to it. 


1. The scale of living presupposed for the emer- 
gency budget, is essentially a short-period one. 
“Followed over a long period, the practice called for 
in the emergency budget may prove harmful to 
both health and morale’”’. 


2. It is unsuitable to long-term unemployment 
benefit because of the risk that employability may 
be impaired. Under any constructive policy an 
unemployed man must be regarded as eventually 
returning to employment: he will not be able to 
take advantage of this if his physical capacity is 
liable to be easily overtaxed. 


3. It presupposes the most rigid economy, and 
skill in both purchasing and food preparation. A 
monetary allowance gives no assurance that it will 
be spent in the same way as the original minimum 
calculation; but it is made by selecting, often down 
to small fractions, the most economical means of 
securing nutritive elements many of which may not 
be known or available to the ordinary purchaser. 
Even if the purchaser has some dietary knowledge, 
the small quantities which hand-to-mouth budgeting 
forces upon the poorest housewives may easily 
prove more expensive than the retail purchases of 
the middle-income groups who can afford larger 
units. 

4. In close calculation of minima, it is unlikely 
that sufficient attention can be paid to the differences 


of nutritional need dependent on the age and sex 
of members of the family. This is particularly true, 
for example, of the needs of children during the ages 
of 13 to 18. 


5. The absence of a margin in the calculations for 
non-essential expenditures does not prevent, and 
can hardly be expected to prevent, the use of the 
food money for other purposes. Many relief bud- 
gets do not include allowance for such things as 
soap, matches, cleansers, etc.; apart altogether from 
such innocuous luxuries as tobacco and newspapers. 
Most of all, of course, there is no margin whatsoever 
for emergencies such as sickness or accident.’ 


A Canadian standard for the wider matter of a 


full family budget, covering all the items necessary 


to ensure health, reasonable living conditions and 
general self-respect, has been provided by a special 
study undertaken by the Welfare Council of Toronto 
in 1939. While the computations made relate only 
to the Greater Toronto districts, and the budget 
therefore constitutes a gauge for metropolitan con- 
ditions only, it was guided by reference to the 
studies of the Bureau of Home Economics and 
the Ontario Medical Association already referred 
to; it reflects also the knowledge of social workers, 
of the purchasing habits and requirements of low- 
income families, and the limits to the adjustments 
they can reasonably be expected to make.’ 


Desirable Living Versus Assistance Minimum 


Standards 


The purpose of this budget was to set the line at 
which there would be certainty over a long period 
for better than subsistence standards for a family of 
five. Provided there was good management in the- 
home and the principal wage-earner suffered no 
losses or reductions from unemployment or sickness, 
there would be reasonable promise of a minimum 
level of health and decency. Valued for 1939, 
which is an appropriate basis, this would require 
$28.35 a week, or $122.85 a month. The income 


1 Tt is true that these needs would be covered once comprehensive 
social insurance were in effect. But if this standard is used as a gauge of 
wage levels, it must be remembered that some allowance should be made 
for social insurance contributions. 

2 The budget is intended to show a minimum which would exclude 
any unreasonable expenditure, and assumes continuous and efficient man- 
agement on the part of the housewife. Only the most economical foods 
were included. The operational items were selected on the advice of the 
trained workers of the Visiting Homemakers’ Association. They include 
small charges for gas, coal, electric light, water, ice and cleaning materials; 
car-fare to the extent of 75 cents a week; and less than 50 cents a week for 
the replacement of household equipment. Rentals ($25 a month for 
5-roomed house with three bedrooms as minimum for family of five) 
were judged from a sample study of actual houses meeting reasonable 
requirements of accommodation and repair. Since the budget is intended 
as a wage standard, it includes items for life insurance, group medical care, 
and a small amount of savings for contingencies, including dental care. 
The sum available for these, ($3.57 a week), includes no provision for 
maintenance in old age. Allowances for advancement and recreation 
($1.89 a week), include newspapers, church and club contributions, nominal 
pocket money for children, but do not include alcoholic beverages, tobacco 
or provision for vacations. 


required for the food items only would be $34.66 a 
month in this “living-wage” budget, and this 
provides a means of comparison with other standards. 
Of the Stiebeling-Ward dietaries, it is comparable 
with the “minimum adequate” level, which at 1939 
(all-Canadian) prices would require about $36.40 a 
month. The most systematic examination of mini- 
mum food requirements so far made in Canada, 
the Tisdall-Willard-Bell report, yields a figure of 
$43.20 a month, averaged for 3-children families of 
differing age and sex groups, at 1941 prices. Since 
1939 prices were about 10 per cent lower, the 
equivalent figures for 1939 would be about $38.90. 
By both these tests, therefore, the standard em- 
ployed here is not an excessive variation of the 
‘minimum adequate’’ level. 


To further the evaluation for social insurance 
purposes, it is useful next to divide this budget into 
two parts, (a) the amount attributable to the 
requirements of the parents (or a husband and wife 
without children living together)—the ‘‘two-person 
unit” as it may be conveniently referred to in other 
sections; and (b) the average amount attributable 
to the maintenance of a child in a family house- 
hold. This computation produces a figure of 
$16.00 weekly as the desirable or living-wage 
minimum for the two adults, and an average for 
each child (which must be approximate because 
the needs of children of different ages vary) of 
$4.10 weekly, or about $17.00 a month. 
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These are standards which ought to rule, at least 
under urban conditions, if either wages or benefit 
payments are not to raise any deficiency problems 
in the course of a long period. If concessions are 
made, however, to the possibilities of restricted 
provision in emergency periods, to the areas of 
sub-marginal incomes already existent, or to the 
exigency of keeping down the gross contributions for 
a comprehensive national scheme, points can be 
found at which items can be excluded or pared down. 
A careful assessment of the Toronto Welfare Council 
budget has been made, and the reductions possible 
on a subsistence basis result in figures of $10.30 
weekly for two adults and $3.40 as an average for 
each child. These would be monthly amounts of 
$44.50, and say $14.50, respectively. The restric- 
tions thus embodied include more crowded housing 
accommodation and the absence of any allowance 
for advancement expenditures or savings at all, 
on the grounds that there is least room for safe 
economy on food. The lower standard must be 
regarded as conceded rather than recommended: a 
level which it is desirable to raise. In social insur- 
ance terms, if it is used to set benefit rates, the 
assumption or the hope would really be that supple- 
mentary sources of income might be available. 
The benefit rate would be a nucleus, perhaps an 


‘encouragement, for personal or industrial provision, 


through annuities, superannuation, and the like. 
It follows, of course, that application of means 
tests would be quite inappropriate. 


TABLE 2.—DeEstRABLE Living Minimum Bupcet, AND RestrictEp AssisTANCE MINIMUM 
(Toronto Welfare Council and Adapted Standards) 


(a) Faminy or 5 (3 CoILpREN) 


teli theme) Week Month Month Year 
Desirable $ $ $ $ 
De VAM Se USPC yo (Referers seer tcca ie) ce sca ckereha, ois! She 2g Was. He wlneuneOe Sehe wets « 28.35 122.85 131.45 1,577.40 
Minimum 
Assistance 
Minimum (occ ccc tee te te eee eee eee eee eee ees 20.39 88.36 94.54 1,134.48 

(6) Faminy Units (1939) 

Standard Man and Wife 1 Child (Average) 

Gi tere) Week Month Week Month 
Desirable $ $ $ $ 
PisGcli! tn 4 ns aay eigen Bikes 6c BISISIRO Be CC oO RN CE AIS ae er rer 16.00 69.29 4.12 17.85 
Minimum i 
cg 8 cn Tea dS oe MA te ae 10.26 44.46 3.38 14.63 


Based on The Cost of Living, Welfare Council, Toronto, 1939; and adaptations explained in the text. 
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It will repay the attention given to examine the 
two standards presented here in relation to a number 
of other familiar concepts of income, as well as other 
details previously noted which help to give meaning 
to the standards. 


The ruling rates which have been set in Canada for 
minimum wages vary somewhat as between prov- 
inces, and are presumably subject at present to 
some adjustment for cost of living increases. One 
of the highest figures, in British Columbia, is 
$15.00 weekly; or in certain trades in which the rate 
of 40 cents an hour is set, $16.00 a week if a 40-hour 
week is assumed. Even in Ontario, however, rates 
outside the metropolitan area may be as low as 
$10.00 or $12.50 a week according to locality. 
It is relevant to add that minimum wage rates for 
men, which are a fairly recent institution, are 
admittedly set in relation to rates which were 
originally intended to secure a minimum living level 
for single women workers.! 


A good indication of representative wage levels in 
Canadian factories is provided by the statistics 
of weekly earnings, averaged for all manufacturing 
industry in the summary bulletins of the Census of 
Industry division of the Bureau of Statistics. 
For male wage-earners only, these national averages 
have moved up in the last five or six pre-war years 
from $20.30 to $22.23 a week, the latter being the 
figure for 1939. Corresponding figures for female 
wage-earners in 1939 were $12.77, i.e., just above the 
usual minimum wage. 


1 A convenient source of reference for details of the computation which 
scems to have been used generally as a Canadian standard is Grauer, 
Labour Legislation, appendix study to the Rowell-Sirois Report; p. 251. 
The figure as computed in 1933 is $12.50 a week. 


The best perspective of all would be complete 
figures on the distribution of incomes of families 
throughout the Dominion. Thanks to new material 
provided by a sample count, undertaken by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, of the earnings data 
of the Census, an illuminating table can be compiled 
giving a part of this-picture, for a year (1940-1941) 
in which the full results of increased war production 
had not yet taken effect. The table is particularly 
valuable because, besides giving contemporary 
figures (comprehensive data having been available 
only for 1931 until recently), it is possible to dis- 
tinguish clearly between heads of families and other 
individuals, and also between persons located in 
urban and rural areas. 


It must be noted that the tables do not measure 
family income as such. This qualification becomes 
important, however, only for the family in which 
there are several extra earners of adult or near-adult 
wage level. A good guide for this correction is 
available from the result of the detailed enquiry 
undertaken by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
1937-1938 of typical family incomes and expendi- 
tures, for the purpose of improving the basis of its 
cost of living index.2 This showed earnings of the 
father as accounting for by far the major share of 
the total family income, averaging 92.4 per cent 
for the whole income range, and between 93 and 95 
per cent for families with incomes of $1,000-$1,500. 


2 Family Income and Expenditure in Canada, 19387-1938. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 1941. Further examination of the relation between 
individual and family incomes, and also details of the differences between 
occupational classes (Marsh: Canadians In and Out of Work, Chapter 8) 
sugvests that wage-earner families in which more than ten per cent of the 
family income is contributed by members other than the husband are 
exceptional. 


TABLE 3.—Earr ics oF MALEe AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN CanapA, 1941 


Distinguishing IMale Heads of Families and Other Workers, and Urban and Rural Residents. 


(a) Torats 


Male Heads of Families 


Other Male Workers _ Female Wage-Earners 


Earnings (Year) 


Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 

Wirider’ $5005 codon ee hoarse Sethe catars tice shat nice ater ee 114,900 103, 100 219,900 203 , 900 279,800 107, 200 

5OO==4750 (a ) cee iG ss face eee oe eieerrer 85,900 48 , 500 113,400 44,000 132,600 24,300 

750 tt OOO a4 oa ee octtetea pesos Fae ie Tavares lel ara tere Oea 123 , 200 40,000 90,300 22,700 73,3800 10,600 
nO 0,0 Smear 0.154 0 Dn ee re Rene ee Ae ROS eae CRM Te 7, b.3 & 191,200 49 ,500 76,100 17,600 36 , 200 3,600 
1250 =) BOO eric eek har cite Reeve eer eae Ieee 114,900 25,000 30,800 6, 200 12,100 1,000 
1500-2000 5 Ges eC SN ce aisle er ee ee ee 180, 400 35,800 32,800 7,700 11,200 800 
D000 2500s dee 4s wissen si S eehe ORO ioe oe nee 75,000 12,900 9,000 1,900 2,800 200 
PHOO—SOO0s s kaciitoec wie shatters sierra lore ane) pie meee eae eenems 27,200 3,700 2,500 400 700 — 
Over. SOOO cic evel ais rohone cuetateteis ere siarel cites. erapave Sie eaetemeion 44,800 6,000 2,800 500 500 —- 
TR Gaal fais MRE hs oi OS rere ie ine nar 975,700 324,500 577,600 304,900 552,200 147,700 


ee 


(a) i.e. $500—$749, and similarly for other categories. 
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TaBLE 3.—EARNINGS OF MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN CanaDA, 1941—Concluded 


(b) Parcenracrs 


Earnings (Year) 


Male Heads of Families 


Other Male Workers Female Wage-Earners 


Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 
RUSS TID, soho Cle Eo CR eR oe ae Oe 11-8 32-2 37-6 67-3 50-0 73-4 
EN) eT ME es hee ets cine Gee ae eine ela 8-9 15-1 19-6 14-4 24-1 16-1 
TEA AINA fare ate fe < ola oie ay ana tel ud otokionds <MIRG ets re 12-7 12-4 15-7 7-4 14-1 6-9 
AOD ste areata Meee ete eye ererate lls Oatsler grace afemad. de ce 20-0 15-2 13-3 5-6 6-7 2-3 
HMO ERP siey. he hehe alls wis shuasls Ups iter ous ecehete Maveriue 12-1 7:6 5-5 2-0 2-3 0-6 
DEH NET Tam ets Sie oie hhstne ata e ieee wate nanc oe was 19-1 10-8 5-8 2-4 Dil 0-5 
PANN ET A ee Sere, Gee ene Aen 8-0 3-9 1-6 0-6 0-5 0-1 
PARE MEAS! 1D. SSatGtel ae RSS AOS eee ee een 2-9 1-1 0-4 0-1 0-1 — 
DV GLENN SEINE. Ha Sitar oe gale rele cokes pecs ide. oe one 4-7 1-8 0-5 0-1 0-1 — 
OSTREE o.s on GbR SRSA eH ne, opens 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Source: Special sample count (10 per cent of all census schedules, with provision for adequate representation of all main localities.) Figures 


have been rounded to nearest hundred. 


Employees include all wage-earners and salaried personnel from age of 14 upwards. Earnings include all income from salaries, commis- 
sions, etc., but not pensions, income from investments, or relief payments. 


The Assistance Minimum budget indicated above 
would require an annual income of $1,134 a year. 
For the year 1940-1941, if $1,000 earned by the 
head of the family is assumed to be equivalent to 
this amount (i.e., taking some account of other 
earners), 33.4 per cent of urban families were below 
the Assistance Minimum. In rural districts, at a 
conservative estimate, the figure is more nearly 
50 per cent. This estimate is conservative because 
it is based on the assumption that money income, 
earned by the father, of only $850 is equivalent to 
the urban family figure. The 50 per cent represents 
a much smaller absolute number than the number 
of urban families, but the proportion is none the 
less striking. In practice, some of the families in 
this sub-standard third or half would be above and 
some below the Assistance Minimum, according to 
the number of children in the family, because an 
average family of three children is assumed. This 
is an important qualification, but the implication 
is more significant than the merely statistical 
correction, i.e., the large family may be the cause 
of poverty. 


Taking the Desirable Living Minimum as a gauge 
and making similar assumptions, another 32 per cent 
of urban families, and another 23 per cent of rural 
families, are between the lower and the higher 
minimum standards. This is another way of saying 
that particularly large families, heavy sickness rates, 
or long spells of unemployment, would drive them 
definitely below desirable living standards; while, 
on the contrary, health insurance, childrens’ allow- 
ances and other insurance provisions would serve 
to maintain them comfortably at or above minimum. 


For the lower income strata previously referred to, 
the need for insurance techniques to ensure even a 
maintenance minimum is even more clearly indicated. 


Evaluation of Past and Present Provision 


1. Unemployment relief.—Care of the unemployed 
through municipal relief is now happily almost 
entirely past history, but it is necessary to recall 
some at least of the main features of the situation 
so far as assistance standards were concerned. 
Relief schedules were not only very frequently 
inadequate in amount but widely variable in range. 
The differences may be graphically illustrated by 
the following table relating to 20 medium-sized cities 
and towns whose relief allowances (autumn and 
winter) were ascertained by the Canadian Welfare 
Council in 1937. 


TABLE 4.—RELIEF SCHEDULES IN FORCE IN CANADIAN 
MounIcIPALitiges, 1937 


: Amount for Maximum, any 
Population 5 persons sized family. 
65,000 $ 51.00 $ 76.20 
63, 108 48.45 86.41 
60 , 240 16.65 24.27 
60 ,000 21.66 36-83 
58 , 209 63.70 98 .35 
40,185 39.48 74.61 
39 ,082 34.55 56.50 
32 ,862 50.00 70.00 
32,000 52.00 80.00 
30,900 30.07 45.77 
30,000 35.00 60.00 
26 ,500 45 .33 72.65 
26 ,000 50.00 75.00 
25 ,000 48.40 79.32 
24 ,372 44.54 60.91 
24,158 52.00 80.00 
23,439 60.35 85.78 


Source: Special compilations made by Canadian Welfare Council. 
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Even allowing some downward adjustment of the 
Assistance Minimum because of its metropolitan 
origin, the highest provision among the cities here 
listed is 15 to 20 per cent short. One municipality 
provided a maximum allowance for a family of 5 of 
$16.65 per month, or less than 20 per cent of the 
standard. It is true that shopping costs were lower 
in this municipality, but the advantage is unexplain- 
able in any such terms. Many smaller munici- 
palities knew even poorer standards. 


A basic reason, as reviewed in one of the Rowell- 
Sirois Report studies, was the difference in muni- 
cipal regulations ‘regarding eligibility for relief. 
Great hardship is caused by a tendency in some 
places to cut groups of unemployed persons off relief 
on technical grounds without making any other 
_ provision for them. Many smaller municipalities 
either give no relief whatever or very inadequate 
relief. Municipalities generally show wide vari- 
ations in the amount of food, clothing, fuel, shelter 
and medical care allowed. In some places no 
provision at all is made for clothing and medical 
care. Careful studies by the Canadian Welfare 
Council on the actual schedules of relief and assist- 
ance given in municipalities throughout Canada 
give ample statistical proof of this variation in 
standards. It is to be expected, of course, that 
there will be regional differences in the cash value of 
relief, but the variations referred to are between 
cities and communities in the same region, or in 
comparable regions’. 


Because of the importance of the housing situation 
in future policy, it is worth while to quote another 
passage. ‘‘With rent, too, cheapness is the criterion. 
As a result, there have been frequent evictions in the 
cities, which aside from their demoralizing influence, 
involve not inconsiderable costs for cartage and 
temporary shelter. ‘Rent allowances vary greatly 
as between provinces and municipalities, and in 
some cases receive scant attention. In Nova 
Scotia, for instance, rent is granted upon notice of 
eviction when the applicant appeals to the relief 
office. He is then instructed to find new quarters 
at the lowest possible rental, and is allowed a maxi- 
mum of $10 to pay the first month’s rent, after 
which rental payments become the responsibility of 
the individual unless he is again evicted.’ Relief 
rental policy also has an effect upon the housing 
problem because utterly inadequate rents offer no 
inducement to the owner to do necessary repairs 
and result in undesirable housing conditions.’? 


1 Quotations from Grauer: Public Assistance and Social Insurance, 
Appendix 6 of Rowell-Sirois reports, p. 24. Quotation in Grauer’s text is 
from Canadian Welfare Council survey referred to in the preceding table. 


2. Unemployment insurance——In contrast to 
unemployment relief, the unemployment insurance 
system provides uniform benefits (subject to wage 
categories) for all duly qualified claimants. This is 
so important in relation to future developments 
that unemployment insurance is separately con- 
sidered in Section 7. 


3. Disability—Under Workmen’s Compensation, 
if the male wage-earner suffers partial or temporary 
impairment as the result of industrial accident, the 
weekly compensation amounts made available for 
the family are assessed as a direct percentage of 
previous wages. On this basis, whether or not 
Workmen’s Compensation payments are adequate 
or inadequate depends, in the same fashion as for 
unemployment insurance, on the extent to which 
earnings themselves meet a desirable living standard. 
Disability pensions paid to ex-servicemen appear 
almost invariably to be adequate. The standard 
rate for 100 per cent disablement for a family 
including three children, for example, is $137 a 
month; and for parents and four children, $147 a 
month. 


In a few provinces mothers’ allowance legislation 
takes account of the family situation if the father is 
totally incapacitated; but since no benefit is assigned 
for the specific maintenance of the man the total 
allowance in terms of family needs is a relatively 
reduced one. 


4. Widowhood.—There are major differences 
between the situation of a widow whose husband was 
a member of the services, the widow whose husband 
died as a result of industrial accident which was 
covered by Workmen’s Compensation, and widows 
in need of assistance who are not eligible under 
these categories but apply for Mothers’ Allowance 
in one or other of the provinces which have this 
legislation. The Department of Pensions provides 
$107 per month for the widow of a soldier with four 
child dependents. Under Workmen’s Compensation, 
payments in the event of fatal accident are made at 
standard rates. The variations here depend on the 
province of residence, and may range between $30 
and $40 per month for the widow and between 
$7.50 and $12 for children, which are relatively 
adequate. Full orphans are provided for under 
Workmen’s Compensation by payments of $15 a 
month, a reasonable figure judged by the minimum 
assistance computation considered above. 


Mothers’ Allowances, however, range approxi- 
mately from $4 to $7.50 monthly per child. Though 
the allowances to the mother herself of about $30 to 
$35 may meet some of the first child’s needs, these 
are inadequate sums for a number of dependents. 


The deficiencies in the basic budgets for Mothers’ 
Allowance claims are rendered relatively greater 
because of the long period over which the families 
must subsist on this allowance, i.e. until the youngest 
child is 16 years of age. Older children are allowed 
to contribute, but very commonly in this case 
means tests reduce the allowance proportionately. 


5. Old age pensions.—Even if the maximum grant 
set down in the Dominion statutes ($20 a month) 
were secured by all applicants for old age pensions, 
they would not guarantee to two elderly persons 
living together a tolerable minimum. The assump- 
tion which is often made that the income needs of 
aged persons are much lower than others is 
questioned by those with experience in assisting 
these groups. It would not be valid, therefore, to 
argue therefrom that $40 a month is adequate at 
this advanced age. In fact, however, almost 
universally the pensions paid are lower than the 
statutory sum as the result of means-test deductions 
(referred to elsewhere in Section 12), and the 
average pension at present is about $18. It may 
be further added that if one of the marriage partners 
has personal means sufficient to bring his total 
income to the minimum allowable amount of $365 a 
year, the total income for husband and wife would 
still be markedly below the desirable minimum level. 


6. Allowances for soldiers’ dependents.—The separ- 
ation allowances made for wives and dependents 
of men in uniform are a special case, and perhaps 
not to be regarded as strictly belonging to a social 
security system. But it is of interest to note that 
they operate on a scale which is readily defensible, 
and in harmony with desirable Canadian standards. 
The family incomes which result call for careful 
interpretation since an important proportion of them 
is made up by assigned pay. Typical figures, 
however, for men in the low ranks, e.g. from lance- 
sergeants to privates, in the army, are as follows: 
$35 allowance to wife, and allowances for the first, 
second or third child of $12, $12, and $10 respect- 
ively. Added to $20 assigned pay, with the possible 
addition of five days’ pay, or $9.50, it would be 
possible for a wife and three children to receive 
$98.50 a month. Allowances for children, more- 
over, which are paid for boys up to 16 years and for 
girls to 17 years, are available for either up to the 
age of 19 if satisfactory progress is made at school; 
and the period may be indefinite for the child who is 
physically or mentally infirm. 

It is significant that dependents’ allowances have 
recently been extended to include statutory amounts 
for fourth, fifth and sixth children ($8 a month). 
Other special contingencies likely to affect families 
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of enlisted men are now met in substantially flexible 
form through a special fund administered by the 
Dependents’ Board of ‘Trustees. The primary 
contingencies were understood as being death, 
sickness, special accidents such as fire, etc., but there 
is little doubt that unusually large families were 
also the occasion for assignments by the Board. 
As noted above, statutory rates have been added to 
cover families of up to six children; the Dependents’ 
Board of Trustees has authority on proof of need to 
give additional allowances for children in excess of 
this. 


The closeness with which dependents’ allowance 
arrangements measure up to the standards indicated 
in this report are illustrated by a special example. 
The Welfare Council of Toronto has made a special 
study of the needs of a family composed of a mother 
with four young children, assuming (as in the 
standard budget cited above) a level higher than 
subsistence but economical as to budgeting. The 
prices of the necessary articles and services (at 
Toronto rates) call for $109.93 a month. The in- 
come provided for such a family under dependents’ 
allowance provisions as indicated above (including 
the new statutory allowance for a fourth child) 
would be $106.50. 


Anomalies in Provisions for Children 


The widely varying rates and conditions which 
apply to children when they are the subject of 
assistance are important in themselves, but also a 
particularly relevant contrast to the straightforward 
adjustment of status which a national system of 
children’s allowances would provide. 


While most relief schedules applied by munici- 
palities for unemployment cases set varying scales 
according to the number of dependents, it is doubtful 
if it can be said that children were considered 
systematically. Standards which have been deter- 
mined on the basis of nutritional and relief needs 
consider the variations due to age and sex; but it is 
questionable if there is any really valid basis for 
the assumption that children’s needs diminish as 
the number of children increase. This, in effect, 
was the principle of many relief schedules. The 
motives were understandable; large families were a 
specially heavy charge on the relief rolls; and muni- 
cipal relief appropriations had to be husbanded 
through every type of economy, particularly when 
revenues were shrinking and demand for assistance 
due to growing unemployment increasing. But 
some schedules were tapered off to such an extent 
that extra children in the family were provided for 
by sums of only a few cents a week. 
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Under other social legislation in Canada children 
are provided for only as dependents in special cir- 
cumstances. The child of a man covered by Work- 
men’s Compensation who is killed while at work 
may receive, if his mother is alive, income varying 
from $7.50 to $12 a month, depending on the prov- 
ince of residence. If his father was not killed but 
completely disabled by the accident, the child may 
share in a family budget of varying amounts 
depending on his father’s past wage level and paid 
in most provinces at 66 per cent of that level. 
If the father of the child was not covered by Work- 
men’s Compensation, i.e., if the accident occurred 
outside the workplace, or if his father died from 
some non-industrial cause, his mother might secure 
assistance on his account to the extent of amounts 
varying from only $4 to $7.50 a month, according 
to which of seven provinces constituted his home. 
In one of these provinces he would have no claim 
to assistance if he were the only child of his widowed 
mother. In the other two provinces his mother 
would be dependent on the ordinary poor relief 
facilities of the district, subject to such modifications 
as might be provided through services from chari- 
table sources. In two provinces his mother would 
be able to secure payment on his account if his father 
were completely disabled (from non-industrial 
causes), though, in effect, the allowance made 
presumably on his behalf would be reduced because 
the father would share the family income. Orphans, 
and children who for other reasons do not enjoy 
a normal family life, constitute yet other, and 
important, special cases. 


The contrast in the provisions for the children of 


soldiers, sailors and airmen on active service, which 
recognize specifically the claims of children in the 
family budget, are significant. The amounts pay- 
able are fixed, and uniform for all classes and through- 
out the Dominion (the only variation depending on 
rank). In the event of disablement or of death, 
rates of pension, up to the fourth child, are equally 
determinate and uniform without regional variations. 
But amounts in terms of family budgets, as indicated 
elsewhere, are reasonably adequate. 


In all provinces except Prince Edward Island, 
where the legislation exists but has not been imple- 
mented, neglected or dependent children are covered 
by Children’s Protection Acts, and may become 
wards of the Children’s Aid Societies, the practice 
usually being to guarantee support at varying rates 
which are chargeable to the municipalities. Typical 
rates are 70 cents a day or $20 a month, but there 
are sizeable variations from this. Provisions made for 
illegitimate children are, more frequently than not, 


insufficient to allow the mother to keep the child if 
she so desires. Some provinces have legislation 
enforcing collection of support from the father, but 
because of the difficulties involved collections are 
usually small and the mother frequently has to face 
the necessity of parting with her child, or supporting 
it on very small income if she is working. In such 
cases adoption or placement in foster homes is often 
the only means of guaranteeing adequate care. 


Variations in Assistance Rates: Regional Aspects 


For a variety of reasons some of the most obvious 
anomalies in existing social assistance show up in the 
form of regional variations. Not all of these 
reasons are differences in basic costs: others are 
insufficiency of information on scientific standards, 
varying periods and histories of developments in 
welfare programmes, and undoubtedly the lack of 
strong or centralized leadership, whether expressed 
in social insurance measures or in other ways. 
These variations came to light most strikingly in 
unemployment relief schedules in the thirties, 
because unemployment had to be handled through 
municipal and other agencies of public provision 
which, at least theoretically, were available for all 
categories of destitution. They reflected differences 
of community backgrounds and resources and even 
the varying views of administrators. Standardiza- 
tion was effected in some areas through provincial 
policy, but this was by no means common. The 
divergence in unemployment relief rates has already 
been referred to, but divergences in regulations and 
scope of provision were almost as common. One 
of the most important, made particularly noticeable 
after Ontario set up a medical relief scheme for the 
whole province, was the difference in recognition of 
unemployment and of sickness as a direct cause of 
family need. In some areas where public relief 
programmes were non-existent or discontinued, 
families who could prove temporary or chronic 
illness might be granted assistance under the local 
poor law, but would not be regarded as eligible if 
the head of the family was unable to provide for his 
family by reason of being unemployed. 


As will be indicated in other sections, the lack of 
uniform or adequate standards still continues in 
provision for problems other than unemployment 
(Sections 12,17). Even in so comparatively simple 
a matter as old age pensions, the range of variation 
is high. That there are differences in costs of 
living as well as standards of living in various 
parts of Canada is undeniable. It is easy also to 
draw misleading inferences from any one series of 


figures by itself. It is of considerable relevance, for | 
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instance, that the rural, farm, and village population 
is 62 per cent of the total in the Maritimes and 68 
per cent in the Prairies as compared with only 36 
per cent in Ontario.1. Rents in particular are apt 
to be low in the small towns. In farm areas, also, 
it is reasonable to assume that contributions in kind 
to the monetary income may be available. On the 
other hand, some low standards are the expression 
of backward development. Referring to the differ- 
ences not only in old age pension rates, but in 
percentages of persons over 70 in receipt of them, 
one of the Rowell-Sirois Report studies suggests, 
“This is another indication of the fact that there are 
poverty-stricken areas in Canada which inevitably 
increase the costs of any social service. Northern 
New Brunswick is such an area. The social services 
can have no remedial effect on these conditions; 
what is needed is some sort of national re-settlement 
or regional economic planning. The taxpayer, of 
course, has to bear the hidden costs of such back- 
ward and economically hopeless communities.”’ 


Again, there may be considerable justification for 
variation in wage levels above what has been called 
the desirable living minimum where different regions 
include different combinations of the higher occu- 
pational scales. (Some of the figures in the tables 
of Appendix VI, which reflect the uneven location of 
manufacturing industry in Canada, are an illus- 
tration). There is less if any justification for 
variations in the food subsistence minimum, which 
by close calculation is confined to the bare essentials 
of living and leaves no margin for economic fluctu- 
ations, shopping contingencies or personal taste. 
Even rent differentials, while they undoubtedly 
exist, might become considerably less important if 
standardization is effected, so far as the lowest 
units of accommodation are concerned, through a 
national housing programme and appropriate modi- 
fications of present rent control. In general, mini- 
mum standards ought to be buttressed as minima; 
if prevailing conditions of life are inferior, there is a 
case either for assistance from a national source, or 
at least fiscal devices (such as the Rowell-Sirois 
Commission sought to formulate) which would 
support local incentive to raise the levels to and above 
this minimum. 


1 Figures from a special compilation in Marsh, Canadians In and Out of 
Work: p. 114, 
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The undesirability of the situation is, of course, 
not simply the extent of anomaly in itself. The 
fact is that low standards do not avoid the need for 
effecting, sooner or later, an improvement in the 
situation, nor the need for a systematic categorical 
approach to particular types of care. Two para- 
graphs from one of the Rowell-Sirois Report studies 
express this well. ‘The deficiencies and lack of 
standards in the administration of unemployment 
aid become more serious for the individual family 
on relief as the duration of the depression lengthens. 
The needs of the individual family increase for a 
variety of reasons,—the wearing out of clothing 
and household equipment of all sorts, the exhaustion 
of available financial help from friends and relatives, 
the piling up of dental and medical requirements, 
etc. But the latter part of a depression is the very 
time when the unemployed family is likely to be 
faced with arbitrary reductions of relief grants and 
a rising price level. Undermining of physique and 
destruction of morale are then inevitable. The 
state must later pay the permanent costs of unem- 
ployability, illness, crime and immorality. It does 
so under such headings as poor relief, mothers’ 
allowances, hospitalization, costs of tuberculosis and 
mental illness, penal costs and so forth.” And 
again: ‘The lack of standards in relief administra- 
tion has injured the taxpayer and continues to do so. 
It makes possible wasteful and inefficient day-to-day 
administration. Over the long run, it will increase 
costs to the taxpayer in the ways just indicated.” 


The wisdom of building an adequate assistance 
minimum is relevant not only to social security 
measures, but to all forms of public assistance. 
As the point has been put by a social worker of long 
experience whose views were consulted in the pre- 
paration of this report, ‘‘There is no security to the 
beneficiary in a programme which under-provides 
for basic needs or whose administration or means 
test procedures and principles do not enlist the 
confidence and co-operation of those in need of 
state aid. Inadequate provision increases health 
costs, reduces ability to benefit from training or 
re-employment, and encourages fraud. In fact it 
ensures it. Whether in insurance or assistance 
programmes, these conclusions enforce the need for 
an adoption of basic minimum standards.” 


4. SECURANCE OF THE SOCIAL MINIMUM: SOCIAL INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 


Social insurance is one way, and an important 
way, of raising standards of living, and attacking 
poverty. Other ways have been tried in the past, 
not all of them effectively; and a multiple attack 
on the problem will need to be continued in the 
future. The role of social insurance methods will 
be clearer if they are considered comparatively. 


An attempt to set forth the primary causes of 
poverty, i.e., of the existence of incomes at or below 
subsistence levels of living, would take the disctission 
too far afield, into the nature of the economic 
system, or social disorganization, and of inter- 
national breakdown. But the secondary causes of 
poverty, and the methods of attacking them, can 
be more easily defined. Obviously low wages are a 
cause of poverty, and accordingly, minimum wage 
laws have grown up to insist that payments for 
work performed must have some relation to living 
needs and standards. Public assistance, or poor 
relief, in its least developed form, simply operates 
by supplementing or replacing earned income, but 
does so under conditions which, for most people, 
are unpleasant and deterrent. Unemployment, 
which removes earning-power altogether by sweeping 
away jobs, has dominated all other phenomena, of 
modern industrialism, but the social hazards of 
sickness, accident, incapacity and death may also 
destroy income in their own way. One direct 
cause of poverty, namely, too large a family in 
relation to the income available, if often not ranked 
as clearly with other immediate causes as it should 
be. A brief examination of the relations and 
differences between wages, assistance, and insurance 
is necessary not only to clear up certain confusions 
which are common, but to point the way to more 
constructive developments in the future. Against 
this background it will be easier to appreciate the 
significance of social security of wide coverage 
contemplated or in action, in countries comparable 
to our own. 


1. Wages and Minimum Needs 

Wages are primarily a payment for services or for 
productivity; their relation to family needs, if it 
exists at all, is indirect. It is true that the wages 
of adult men are supposed in some rough kind of 
a way to be related to the budget required for the 
maintenance of a wife and possibly one or two 
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children. Minimum wage calculations for men are 
constantly beset by the argument as to whether 
they should cover family needs or not, or only the 
support of a wife; and the computation of minimum 


wages for women usually follow more or less im- 


plicitly similar suppositions, by being related only 
to the expenditure requirements for the maintenance 
of the woman as an individual. Fundamentally, 
insistence on relating a wage rate to family needs is 
illogical. There is no reason why a man who has 
a large family should get a larger wage or salary 
than someone performing the same work, who 
happens to be unmarried or to have no children at 
all. At the lowest level it is equally indefensible— 
in industrial as distinct from social terms—to raise 
the meagre wages of the unskilled labourer because 
they will not take care of a family. The proper 
approach to intolerably low wages, and easily the 
most desirable in the long run, is to raise the effi- 
ciency of the worker himself; either by improving 
his training, education or skill or—a remedy whose 
importance is frequently forgotten—by placing him 
in an environment in which his efficiency will be 
improved. This environment may necessitate re- 
form in his home conditions, or of the organization 
and equipment of his place of work. The latter is 
the real argument for the minimum wage forced 
upon industries which exploit cheap labour; they 
must become more efficient so that they can pay 
better wages, if they are to stay in business at all. 


‘Supplementation of poverty-line incomes, without 


any reference to constructive attacks on the problems, 
are merely palliatives if indeed they do not delay 
reform. 


The implication for social insurance planning is 
that the issue should not be confused by any as- 
sumption that a minimum standard of family 
income, and the basic or unskilled wage level, are 
the same. Assuming that the “minimum”’ in the 
sense of the desirable level per person has been 
settled, the next point to decide about the minimum 
standard is the number of persons to whom the 
minimum is intended to apply. It may validly for 
certain purposes be a typical or representative 
family with two or three children. It is more 
consistent and effective for a social insurance scheme, 
however, to plan in terms of an individual wh 
could be regarded as the typical “contributor unit.” 
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This representative individual for social insurance 
planning is the single man who, in all probability, 
in course of time will become a married man. It 
is on this basis that in those countries in which 
there is a background of experience in social insur- 
ance planning, the practice has become accepted 
of building up the unit calculations. If a man’s 
contributions are regarded as providing for himself 
and for his wife, actual or potential, it is reasonable 
to argue that in the earlier stages of his participation 
in the scheme he is in a sense providing for a future 
situation; if on the other hand he does not marry, 
it is still reasonable to expect him to continue a 
somewhat larger contribution than it might other- 
wise have been, in his capacity as a citizen of the 
country making some contribution to the married 
members whose responsibilities are greater. 


The important question which still remains, is 
the proper method for providing for children as 
dependents in all the circumstances of family 
hazards and emergencies. It is easier, not harder, 
to answer this question, and to administer the 
scheme, if we begin from the basis outlined above, 
which is a genuine social insurance postulate, than 
from a concept already confused taken over from 
wage rate considerations which are not appropriate. 


2. Social Assistance 


Public assistance measures, particularly in the 
form of income allowances, are concerned with 
meeting the needs of the family as a unit. Because 
of reasons of economy, and also because the groups 
aided are typically in the lower income strata in 
any event, the tendency has been to take strict 
account of the claims of all the units of the family 
on whatever allowance was available. In other 
words, when the amount available, whether of food 
or of income, is limited, distribution according to 
need is an almost inevitable principle. 


The practical difficulties have shown themselves 
in two ways. It is only by rigid economies and 
often by questionable restrictions that it is possible 
to make the minimum allowance “go round.” On 
the other hand, particularly if the minimum is more 
liberally interpreted, it is possible for the allowance, 
drawn up for the whole family, to be larger than the 
wage which the principal earner could get if he were 
employed. This is the more likely if his work is 
usually unskilled and irregular so that his earnings 
are substandard at the best of times; it is the more 


1 This incidentally is consistent with the principle which it will be 
relevant to remember at other points in this report; that social insurance 
is concerned with the equitable administration of contributions made to a 
common pool, not with the claims of each individual to receive back in 
benefits exactly the payments he has made in the past. 
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likely if his family is large so that the minimum 
itself is stretched to include them. Whatever may 
be the answer to the anomalies in this situation, 
it is necessary to ask, when a social insurance system 
is being devised, what must be done to avoid them 
under this improved method of general provision. 


Insurance is not superior to assistance simply 
because it makes a more logical approach to the 
relation of income to needs. The first and compel- 
ling reason for the growth of insurance systems is 
that they avoid the undesirable features of almost 
all assistance situations. Assistance, to begin with, 
is almost inevitably based on the lowest subsistence 
rates. It has dealt with only those who demon- 
strably have not been able to help themselves. 
Indigence or destitution, the complete lack of any 
means, is the first test for the receipt of aid. Its 
standards accordingly, however much they may be 
redeemed by skilled administration and sympathetic 
service, must be lower in goods or income than those 
regarded as available for the self-supporting. 


Possibly it may be denied that this ‘‘less eligi- 
bility” standard is accepted or applied in Canadian 
assistance services. A second defect is more clearly 
evident. This is the lack of certainty, in the sense 
both of objective determination in advance and of 
continuance over time, which characterizes relief 
provision in the eyes of the recipient. There are a 
number of reasons, many of them hingeing on the 
test of continuous destitution, which may remove 
the “right’”’ to the week’s allowance. Social assist- 
ance in this sense does not give security, but barely 
tolerable subsistence; it might almost be said to 
sustain insecurity. 


Assistance measures, if they are the only means of 
providing for certain forms of distress and not 
constructive measures, supplementary to the social 
insurance framework, inevitably involve application 
of a means test. The means test, or ascertainment 
of all the sources of support available to the indi- 
vidual or family, may be for two different purposes, 
although in practice they are easily confused. The 
investigation may be needed in order to prove that 
the claimant has no means whatsoever or that his 
means are so few as to render him for all practical 
purposes completely destitute. It may be required, 
on the other hand, for the purpose of supplementing 
an inadequate income, to bring it up to a reasonable 
living standard. Unfortunately it is all too easy for 
the emphasis to be on the first rather than on the 
second aspect of the task. Everything depends 
upon the standard of administration and upon the 
training of the personnel. In a situation already 
made harsh by the conditions of poverty, inquiries 
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as to means may be regarded as an inquisition and 
bitterly resented. The possibility of supplementa- 
tion being a constructive function is always there, 
and in the hands of a trained social worker it may be 
achieved. But all too commonly supplementation 
is distasteful because along with the assessment of 
existing means goes the power to decide the amount 
of supplement. If there are no standards pre- 
determined or set by law, it is easy for public 
assistance in unemployment and other matters of 
social need to be arbitrary, or vacillating with 
changes in regulations and the differing views of 
administrators. 


This does not mean that there is no possibility of 
workable income-exemption limits set in statutory 
terms, or made declarable by a simplified procedure. 
There are a few examples of such tests which are 
acceptable and in operation without friction, e.g., 
the income declarations required in setting main- 
tenance grants under the British scholarship systems; 
and a number of features of the new consolidated 
social insurances in New Zealand. But it is signifi- 
cant to note that these standards or limits are set 
for matters which are concerned with something 
above basic subsistence. In much the same way 
deductions for income possessed would be much less 
objectionable for old age or retirement pensions if 
the limits below which income was allowable were 
much higher. 


3. Social Insurance 


Social insurance is a direct and complete remedy 
for the most painful feature of assistance at low 
income levels because it obviates altogether the 
need for a means test in every specific case. The 
benefit under a social insurance scheme is available 
according to certain objective tests of eligibility 
which are clearly set down and known to all parties. 
The amount to be obtained is relatively certain, and 
subject to certain reasonable conditions; so is its 
duration. The insured person knows ‘what he is 
entitled to’; his benefit comes as of right, and not 
from charity. Further than this, there is a proper 
machinery for adjudication in the event of doubt or 
dispute. o 


These are advantages of social insurance which 
meet the psychology of the dependency situation. 
In addition, however, there is a weighty material 
consideration. The community resources which are 
brought into operation are extended far beyond the 
responsibility area usually considered in assistance 
or relief cases, i.e., the family and other relatives; 
they comprise, in effect, all the population with any 
liability to comparable situations. This is a great 


virtue of the social insurance network, strengthened 
as it is by its compulsory features, which voluntary 
schemes can never hope to equal. It is particularly 
designed to cover the groups who are most likely to 
need it, whereas many voluntary schemes must be 
restricted to persons who must be above the lowest 
levels in order to afford the premiums. And it is 
perhaps particularly worthy of note that social 
insurance technique almostalone brings in effectively 
the ‘lower middle” income classes who are not able 
to provide health services, savings, etc., enough to 
guarantee their own risks, who are seldom buyers of 
expensive individual insurance, but who also avoid, 
often with great effort, descending to the ranks of 
the destitute and thus getting services on a free or 
charitable basis.!_ In general, the wider the pooling 
principles are extended, the greater is the mobili- 
zation of purchasing-power—which would not other- 
wise go there—towards certain risks and emergencies 
which can be foreseen, collectively speaking, but are 
not capable of precise prediction in the individual 
case. Finally, the almost universal experience is 
that by virtue of administrative economies and for 
other reasons, and certainly in terms of the material 
advantages of security, health conservation and 
family stability, the advantages are bought rela- 
tively cheaply. 


4. Children’s Allowances: The Key to Consistency 


How should this distribution be extended for the 
recipients, as distinct from the contributors? At 
this point some confusions still remain in some 
countries as to whether the purpose of the insurance 
should be (a) to sustain the needs of the family, 
whatever its size, or (b) to maintain (possibly at a 
reduced level), the chief wage-earner’s income as 
such. The difference of idea may even appear in 
the same piece of legislation, for example in work- 
men’s compensation, which for disablement cases 
provides two-thirds of the wage of the disabled men, 
but in the case of fatal accident provides allowances 
for children below certain ages. This may not raise 
any particular difficulty so long as it is applied in a 
few pieces of legislation which do not combine in an 
attempt to cover the whole field of social risks. 
Once a comprehensive scheme is in sight, however, 
and even in the more basic elements of social 
insurance (for health and unemployment) serious 
anomalies arise if the attempt is made to stretch the 
monetary benefit in dependency circumstances to 
cover all the members of the family, while retaining 


1 Cf. Marsh, Fleming, and Blackler, Health and Unemployment, for ax 
appraisal of medical relief, in which it is pointed out that ‘‘this develop- 
ment has placed an important group, that of low-income families which are 
more or less self-supporting but unable to provide for proper medical 
expenditures in their budgets, at an unfair disadvantage.’”’ (p. 177) 


links to the wage or income scale at the input end of 
the insurance system. The first is the possibility 
of benefit receipts being larger than the wages 
usually obtained by the wage earner. The other 
is the danger of over-insurance, or taking on more 
risks or claims than the fund can support. 


Unemployment insurance as it is at present scaled 
in Canada is not yet fully adequate to become a solid 
basis for all further social insurances. A larger 
differential between the benefits payable to single 
and married men than is embodied in the present 
total scale would be preferable (Section 7). But its 
principles are entirely adaptable. In spite of 
representations to this effect, extra benefits gradu- 
ated according to the number of children in the 
unemployed contributor’s family have not been 
added to the basic rate. Assuming, of course, that a 
comprehensive social security scheme is going to be 
constructed in the future, this is a definite gain so 
far; and by it the scheme has avoided the dilemmas 
which follow relentlessly once children’s allowances 
are added to the ordinary or standard rates of benefit. 


Everything depends on the recognition of the 
special place of children’s allowances. If the needs 
of children as claims on the family income are 
recognized only in the insurances, certain questions 
inevitably arise. Why are children’s needs recog- 
nized in times of need and not in the normal situation 
through wages? Why should children get more 
specific attention when the family is under some 
handicap or in distress, rather than the reverse? 
Another question accompanies these because the 
children’s allowances added to benefits are almost 
invariably restricted (by a limit to the numbers 
recognized, or a tapering rate). If assistance is 
extended to one or two children, why not to all? 
If the point of view is that of broad social need, 
why should not the large families have an equal 
claim with the smaller ones? 


The first part of the answer to these questions is 
the distinction which has already been emphasized, 
between income maintenance and health or other 
services. 
vices, particularly those of medical care, to the 
utmost; and it is reasonable also to construct a 
social insurance system, rather than a strict actuarial 
structure, comprising a simple contribution but a 
highly flexible benefit. 


The extension of medical benefits to the children 
of the insured family should be unrestricted; or to 
put the point more positively, health insurance 
should specifically be designed so as to make it 
possible for this to be the case. The advantages in 
terms of national health are too obvious to require 
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There is no difficulty in extending ser-- 
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emphasis; and it is also true that there are hardly 
any examples of health insurance schemes in which 
children’s rights to medical benefit have not been 
included. It is worth while pointing out, however, 
that this is not a comparable situation to the receipt 
of unemployment benefit, or for that matter sickness 
cash-benefit. The counterpart to the medical care 
branch of health insurance coverage is rather the 
placement (and perhaps training) functions per- 
formable by the Employment Offices; and it isentirely 
desirable that the employment office should provide 
training facilities for the children of an unemployed 
man if these are appropriate in their case. The 
analogy should not be pressed too far, but it may 
help to clarify the main point. Part of the answer 
to the situation is to move towards generosity in 
whatever services may be appropriate for children, 
particularly if they help to take off some of the 
strain of the dependency condition. 


Conclusion 

The maintenance of income, however, is something 
which can only be taken as far as the wage system 
will allow. It is therefore suggested here, as a 
principle which will go far to clarify public under- 
standing both of minimum wage problems and of 
social insurance problems in the future, that the 
normal coverage of an adult worker, if it is to be 
extended at all beyond the individual, should not 
go further than his marital partner. 


It is probably desirable to reiterate immediately 
that this does not mean that agitation for im- 
provement of low and substandard wages should 
cease. This battle must be taken up on its own 
grounds. It will be no advantage to the cause of 
social insurance, however, if it is used as an illogical 
weapon in the battle, either to attack existing wage 
scales, or as a lever with which to attempt to prise 
them up. If the Canadian social insurance system 
is built in full realization of its limits, it will have 
everything to gain from improvement in wage 
standards generally. The unemployment benefit 
scale, it may be noted, need not hinder this. If 
wages rise generally, the lowest benefit scales will 
simply become obsolescent, so far as adults are 
corcerned. 


The picture becomes complete only when the 
approach to child maintenance is made systematic, 
and the obligation for proper attention to children’s 
needs put where it belongs. Of course, if nothing 
further were to be done about the situation of 
children in dependent families, in times of unem- 
ployment, sickness, widowhood or disability, our 
system of social insurance would be evidently 
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incomplete. We should have improved provision 
substantially beyond the situation left entirely to 
assistance methods; but the improvement would be 
partial, and there would still be vital territory to 
cover. Facing the situation, it would be hardly 
defensible to say that provision for children’s social 
security must wait until the general level of Cana- 
dian incomes had risen to the point where even the 
minimum income would be so high that children’s 
need could invariably be accommodated. The 
practical answer to the situation is that children’s 
needs should be met as a special claim on the nation, 
not merely in periods of unemployment or on 
occasions of distress, but at all times. This is the 
basic case for children’s allowances. It is an 
important incidental, but still only incidental, that 
it is the one technique which, until we reach entirely 
new levels of income, removes the anomalies both 
of the wage system and of a social insurance system 
if that system is optimistically but unwisely 
designed. 


It has been argued, in full recognition of the un- 
popularity of the argument, that minimum wage 
questions should not be confused with those of 
inadequate rates of social insurance. It must be 
equally made clear that it is unwise to attempt to 
bring children’s allowances into being through the 
back door. This is what has happened in some 
countries. They are recognized for dependency 
situations only. When these are provided for on 
a relief basis, acceptance of their validity is still 
restricted on the score that too liberal an allowance 
for too many children would bring the income of 
the family above wage levels. Applied to the 
monetary benefits of a particular social insurance 
scheme, the restrictions are even more prominent. 
Children’s allowances, actually, have a basic claim 
in any really clearsighted system of social security, 
for both normal and dependency situations. There 
is no reason why that valid claim should not stand 
on its own merits. If this claim is understood and 
accepted, our future social insurance structure will 
be better built at the outset, and easier to maintain 
and improve in the future. 


Examples of Existing and Proposed Comprehensive 
Schemes 


The potentialities of comprehensive social insur- 
ance may be illustrated at this point by a brief 
analytical review of the systems either in existence 
or recently proposed for the countries most com- 
parable to Canada. In particular, Great Britain 
and New Zealand have moved farthest on the road 
to complete coverage in social security measures. 


The present schemes in Great Britain, while they 
merit all the esteem of the pioneer, are nevertheless 
a patchwork, to which many modifications and 
improvements have been added from time to time. 
They already cover in different degrees most of the 
area of social need. But Britain, as everybody 
knows, now has its Beveridge plan, which proposes 
to reform and unify every unit in the present fabric, 
and bring many new elements into a consistent 
system. New Zealand has made the most rapid 
advances in recent times. Its reforms made since 
1988 give it the most comprehensive scheme, 
perhaps the only fully consistent scheme, at the 
moment, in the world. The United States has 
extended contributory insurance over the widest 
area, already covering 50,000,000 employees. Big 
gaps and deficiencies were left in spite of the innova- 
tory character of the Social Security Act of 1935; 
but proposals such as were embodied in the Elliott 
Bill presage a radical extension, particularly to 
bring into insurance agricultural and other non- 
wage-earner groups. It is true that the Elliott 
Bill introduced in the previous session of Congress 
has lapsed, and that the present policy of the 
Administration has still to be restated in detail; 
but the Bill corresponds to the views of the Social 
Security Board, and to the recommendations made 
by the President to Congress in October, 1942. 


The essential features of the extended New 
Zealand, British and American- schemes can be 
presented most easily by means of the schedules 
at the end of this Section. The differences as well 
as the similarities are of interest. The outstanding 
omissions in the United States plan are the absence 
of complete health insurance, and of children’s 
allowances. Before examining these, it is of special 
interest to refer to the Australian situation, which 
does not yet conform to this degree of coverage but 
promises to do so. 


The Commonwealth already possesses federal non- 
contributory schemes of invalid and old-age pensions 
(1908) ; children’s allowances for all children except 
the first (1941) and maternity allowances, which 
are small lump-sum grants towards the expenses 
of confinement; widows’ and orphans’ pensions 
(1942); and workmen’s compensation laws in every 
state. There is a well-developed friendly society 
organization (including trade union bodies) which 
provides sickness benefit, funeral benefit, and general 
practitioner treatment for a substantial minority of 
the working population. 


In 1988 a federal National Insurance Act was 
enacted, but. it has never been enforced. It pro- 
vided for the compulsory insurance of Wageaee® 


against sickness, disablement, old age and death, 
according to the pattern of British legislation. The 
situation has since been changed by the introduction 
of (a) widows’ and orphans’ pensions and (6) chil- 
dren’s allowances, while (c) a growing conviction 
that the health needs of the population cannot be 
adequately met by a medical service relying on 
individual medical practitioners is leading to con- 
sideration of a comprehensive national health 
service.! 

It is reasonable to expect therefore that an 
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benefit and unemployment benefit, the conversion 
of finances to a contributory basis, and the estab- 
lishing of a national health service. But it is 
significant that the State governments have recently 
agreed to ask their Parliament to consent to the 
delegation of wide powers to the Commonwealth, 
especially in the social security field, in order to 
ensure these results. 


1The most recent proposal Cpa 1943) is to lay the foundation 
for a comprehensive scheme, to be developed progressively, through a 
National Welfare fund, commencing July 1943 with an annual assignment 


Australian plan will soon emerge, which will propose 
the introduction of insurance for sickness, cash 


New ZEALAND 
(Social Security Act, 1939) 


1: Scope of Compulsory Insurance— 


National (unitary). 
All ordinary residents. 


2. Needs and Risks Covered— 


Unemployment. 
(Training services separate). 


Complete medical care for all residents. 
Sickness cash benefit. 


Workmen’s compensation (pre-existent) 
remains unaffected. 
Permanent disability pensions. 


Old age benefits. 
Widows’ and orphans’ benefits. 


Children’s allowances. 


Great Britain 
(Beveridge Plan) 


National (unitary). 

All residents, in three contributory groups: 
(i) employed, (ii) other gainfully occu- 
pied, (iii) unoccupied. 


Unemployment. 
Training benefit. 
Rehabilitation services. 


Complete medical care for insured persons 
and their families. 

Sickness cash benefit. 

Maternity cash benefit. 


Workmen’s compensation replaced by 
supplementary arrangements for per- 
manent industrial disability. 

Permanent disability pensions. 


Old age benefits. 
Widows’ and orphans’ bereits. 


Children’s allowances. 


of £30,000,000 or one-quarter of all personal income-tax revenue. The 
Fund is to be devoted to ‘health services, unemployment or sickness 
benefits, family allowances, or other welfare or social services.”’ 


UNITED STATES 
(Elliott Bill) 


Federal. 

All gainfully occupied, in two contributory 
groups: (i) employed, (ii) other gainfully 
occupied. 


Unemployment (pre-existent) for wage- 
earners: state schemes. 
Vocational rehabilitation services 


Limited hospital care for insured persons 

and their families. 
Sickness cash benefit. 
Maternity cash benefit. 
Workmen’s compensation (pre-existent: 
states) remains unaffected. 


Old age, widows’ and orphans’ benefits, 
supplemented by Federal-State assistance 
for the aged and for dependent children. 
(Social Security Act, and proposed 


Funeral grants. 


amendments.) 


Discretionary emergency benefits for excep-| Supplementation in cases of need, by 


tional cases of distress. 


national assistance. 


3. Rates and Conditions of Hag 


(a) New Zealand 

Grant of benefit is not strictly dependent on 
previous regular payment of contributions, though 
there is power to refuse benefit if contribution 
obligations have not been complied with. All cash 
benefits (except superannuation) are subject to a 
means test which allows of high exemptions. 

Apart from the operation of the means test, the 
rate of each kind of benefit varies only with the 
number of dependents: an invalid, for example, 
receives 30/- a week for himself, 10/- for his wife 
and 10/ for each child, plus a cost-of-living bonus. 
Children’s allowances (6/- a week for every child) 
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are payable only when the breadwinner is not 
receiving benefit. 

Sickness (cash) and unemployment benefits are 
indefinite in duration, but there is power to impose 
stricter conditions for the continued grant of unem- 
ployment aid at a certain stage. 

The superannuation benefit is a special form of 
old-age pension which is payable without means 
test and which, beginning at £10 a year, increases 
by £2.10s. at yearly intervals up to a maximum of 
£78. 

(b) Great Britain 

Grant of benefit is strictly dependent on previous 

regular payment of contributions, except for periods 
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of sickness and unemployment. There is no means 
test. 


The rate for adults varies only according as the 
beneficiary is a single person or married couple, 
being 24/- or 40/- respectively. Children’s allow- 
ances, at an average rate of 8/- a week, are payable 
whether the breadwinner is earning or on benefit, 
and are continued after the death of the father or 
both parents. 


The old-age pension, like the New Zealand 
superannuation benefit, rises gradually from 14/- a 
week in 1945 to 25/- in 1965: it is granted subject to 
retirement from gainful activity. 

The self-employed are not insured for sickness 
cash or unemployment benefits, or supplementary 
benefit for permanent industrial disability. The 
unoccupied are not insured for these or for permanent 
disability benefit. 


(c) United States 


Grant of benefit is subject to payment of contri- 
butions, and in case of permanent disability, old age 
and survivors’ benefits, they must have been paid 
for at least half the period lapsing between entry 
into insurance and the occurrence of the contingency 
insured against. ‘There is no means test. 

Benefits consist of a basic rate for the single 
person, varying on the number and rate of the 
contributions paid, plus a percentage of that basic 
rate for the wife and each child. The basic rate of 
disability, old-age and survivors’ benefits is heavily 
weighted in favour of low wage earners. 

The old-age benefit is granted subject to retire- 
ment from gainful activity. 

The self-employed are not insured for sickness 
cash or unemployment benefits. 


4. Contributions and Finance 


(a) New Zealand 


Financed, as to about two-thirds of the cost, by 
the ‘‘social security charge’, which is a tax of 5 


per cent on all incomes, and by a registration fee of 
£1 a year; the remainder of the cost is borne by 
general revenue. Employers collect the social 
security charge on wages and salaries. The charge 
on other income and the registration fee are paid by 
the individual directly. Payment is enforced by 
penalties for late payment by prosecution; no 
employer may engage a person who has not paid his 
registration fee up to date. Exemption from pay- 
ment of charge and tax is granted temporarily in 
cases of hardship. 
(b) Great Britain 

Financed by joint contributions of employers 
and employees and by personal contributions of 
other insured persons. State pays whole cost of 
children’s allowances, most of medical care, one- 
third cost of unemployment benefits, one-sixth cost 
of other cash benefits and initial deficit of pension 
insurance: about half entire cost of plan. 

Contribution rates depend on status (employed, 
others gainfully occupied, unoccupied) and sex, 
being higher for men, whose insurance provides for 
their wives. Contributions are collected by stamps 
and cards; in the case of employees, through the 
employer. 

Persons with less than certain minimum income, 
e.g. £75 a year, are exempt from_contributions and 
are not insured: these are cared for by assistance. 


(c) United States 


Financed entirely by (a) joint contributions of 
employer and employee, and (b) personal contri- 
butions of others gainfully occupied. The joint 
contribution is 12 per cent of earnings, and the 
personal contribution (for disability, old-age, sur- 
vivors’ benefit and hospital care) is 6 per cent of 
earnings. The joint contribution is paid in the 
form of quarterly cheques, drawn by the employer 
and based on the payroll. 
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PART II 


EMPLOYMENT 


. A National Employment Programme. 
. Occupational Readjustment: Training and Placement Facilities, 
. Unemployment Insurance. 


. Unemployment Assistance. 
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5. A NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMME 


The greatest change in statutory provision for 
social and economic risks in Canada since the de- 
pression period of the thirties is the establishment 
of unemployment insurance. So great is the change 
indeed that it may seem to some to be a principal 
answer to unemployment hazards in the near future. 
Only a little knowledge of the complexity of the 
unemployment problem, and of the economic policy 
necessary to deal with it, however, is enough to 
show that unemployment insurance is only one 
weapon in varied armoury of attack; and even this 
weapon, as will be indicated later, has only a very 
restricted range. 


The only basic answer to unemployment is em- 
ployment—not any kind of task work it is true, but 
employment carrying a reasonable level of remun- 
eration and reasonably satisfactory working con- 
ditions. The first positive measure in providing 
social security, therefore, is a programme which will 
make work available, or, in other words, which will 
offer wages rather than subsistence maintenance to 
the farthest extent to which it is possible. 


This is not merely the depression argument that 
something ought to be received by the state in 
return for what is paid to unemployed men in relief 
or doles. In a post-war context, employment pro- 
vision through public organization in the transition 
period has an altogether special place. In terms of 
employment and expenditure, the end of the war 
means a huge curtailment in the labour market for 
wartime forms of production. The extent to which 
peacetime forms of production will fill up this gap 
depends on the recovery of world trade and the 
reconversion of domestic industry on a scale which 
has never had to be contemplated before; and until 
this adjustment is completed the gap will be filled 
only if the governments of the world, Canada 
included, sponsor programmes of peacetime invest- 
ment and development almost commensurable in 
size to present wartime levels. How long this 
highly critical transition period will last could be 
the subject of a wide variety of calculations. It 
might optimistically be put at as little as six months; 
it might be nearer three years. The war has given 
us ample experience of the delays and difficulties of 
“tooling-up” for a completely new pattern of pro- 
duction in Canada (and if it is permissible, the 
phrase can be extended to agriculture and the prim- 
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ary industries as much as to manufacturing); the 
economy will be so completely on a war basis before 
victory is achieved that the necessary scale of 
reconversion will be immensely greater than at the 
end of the last war. 


There has been a remarkable acceleration of recog- 
nition in recent times that there are plenty of useful 
public projects and forms of developmental expen- 
diture which need to be undertaken, not merely as 
stop-gap expedients, but as desirable social and 
economic improvements. There is a great range of 
enterprises, which will almost certainly only be 
undertaken through public initiative, which will 
directly remove wastes, eyesores, social costs: pro- 
jects like the redevelopment of congested terminal 
facilities or of blighted areas in cities, the replace- 
ment of slum dwellings, the extension of rural 
electrification, the rehabilitation of eroded and cut- 
over areas in the country; which yield productive 
assets as well as give employment, and help to 
open up opportunities for private investment as 
well as channelling public expenditure in desirable 
directions. The mobilization of these projects is 
an economic security task for the future which 
must be considered now. 


There is, of course, nothing new in the idea of a 
works programme. There is something new—or at 
least as yet untried—in the idea of national em- 
ployment programmes operating on the basis of inter- 
national collaboration as a specific anti-depression 
measure in the period of post-war dislocation. From 
the domestic point of view, the new factor for Canada 
is the scale of the programme and the challenge of 
bold conception and operation which it presents. 
The volume of wartime expenditure which is now 
producing full employment in Canada is in the 
realm of two or three billion dollars a year. Whether 
substitute or anti-depression expenditures have to 
be made on this scale in straight expenditure in 
public works form depends on a number of calcula- 
tions which still demand analysis—the extent and 
time of utilization of purchasing-power reserves in 
the hands of consumers; the proportion of public 
expenditures which may be anticipated in other 
forms (in particular, social security disbursements) ; 
the proportion of projects (on the model of Part I 
of the National Housing Act) in which a relatively 
small amount of government expenditure may 
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stimulate a large volume of private expenditure; 
the effects of the “multiplier” principle in general ; 
and so on. But it seems reasonable to assert that 
the employment reserve for Canada will not be 
safe unless it is part of at least a billion-dollar 
programme in the first post-war year. Before more 
ambitious figures are proposed, it is to be noted 
that even half of this amount would vastly exceed 
any volume of work projects ever before assembled 
(except during wartime) in the Dominion. 

One point should be made plain beyond fear of 
misunderstanding. There is no parallel, and nothing 
in common, between a public investment programme 
designed to be part of the grand economic strategy 
of the post-war years, and the relief works which 
characterized the depression thirties. With some 
honourable exceptions, the work projects drawn into 
the unemployment programmes of those years were 
patently inadequate and poorly timed. They were 
far too smallin volume. Because of the unfortunate 
view which prevailed that they should use the 
maximum amount of labour instead of being ruled 
by efficiency standards, they provided employment, 
for the most part, only for unskilled and manual 
labour; and the rotation system of giving short 
spells of work to successive bodies of men served 
further to lower the respect accorded to them. The 
unemployment experience of the thirties in these 
fields is such that the very term “public works” 
gives rise to hostile associations, which confuse any 
discussion of an employment programme unless the 
conception and intent of these programmes is clearly 
defined. There is no need to deny such contribution 
as the relief work programmes did actually make. 
They produced some physical assets to set against 
the expenditures for involuntary idleness and the 
backlog of demoralization which was the legacy of 
the period. But a few figures will show that, 
above all, they did not measure up to the dimen- 
sions that the emergency demanded. 


The total municipal, provincial and federal public 
projects designed or accelerated for unemployment 
relief purposes (excluding housing) employed as 
many as 75,000 men for only one short period, viz.: 
three months in 1934. The average number of 
men employed per month was in no year greater 
than 56,000, and the most typical figure was 20,000- 
22,000. The fluctuations in the works and the 
total of employment, moreover, had no organized 
relation to the course of the trade cycle or to other 
anti-depression policies. 


It is true that a more substantial case can be 
made for the assisted housing programmes. Figures 
have recently been analysed for the main period of 
operations of the Dominion Housing Act and the 
National Housing Act, commencing in 1935. If the 
record is to be clear, it must be admitted to begin 
with that this was too late a start. The best 
feature of the two Acts is the extent to which they 
served to encourage additional investment as the 
result of expenditure from government sources. 
Taking the period 1935-1940, government loans for 
housing amounted to $15,500,000; the total loan 
value of the houses built was $77,000,000. Even 
so, the total number of houses built under Part I 
of the National Housing Act, in the course of seven 
years was only 23,500. Against this must be set 
the fact that house building had almost completely 
stopped in the worst years of the depression. Cal- 
culating from the total loan value figures, in the 
period 1937-1939, 43 per cent of all houses erected, 
as far as the records are available, were built as the 
result of government assistance. No one knows 
just how many individual workmen took some part 
in this building programme and gained some income 
thereby. But careful assessment of the investment 
and employment brought into being through all the 
on-site and off-site work (a total expenditure of 
about $92,000,000) indicates that the seven-year 
programme gave employment which would be 
equivalent to the full-time work of 63,000 men for 
one year. The calculation takes a realistic view 
of the limits of the construction worker’s year, 
since it assumes an “equivalent” year to be one of 
forty 48-hour weeks. This is an average of only 
about 9,000 men per year. 


If Part II of the National Housing Act had been 
utilized as was hoped, the story might have been 
considerably different, and this is an important 
qualification which must be applied in considering 
the relativity of any such figures to the future. 
None the less it must be clearly evident from these 
incomplete figures that even the housing programmes 
which were well conceived, did not supplement such 
other public construction as was initiated to any 
effective scale, measured against the fact that the 
total volume of unemployment during 1930-1939 
so far as it can be estimated, varied from 250,000 to 
700,000 persons of wage-earner status. A conser- 
vative estimate of the average for the decade of the 
thirties would be 300,000 unemployed.} 


! Canadians In and Out of Work, pp. 364 et al. 


Taste §5.—NuMBER OF PrRSONS EMPLOYED ON 
FEDERAL, PROVINCIAL AND MuwnicipaL RELIEF 
Works: Montuity AVERAGES—1932-39 


Monthly Monthl 
Year Average Year 7 paeieta 
LUOW ees Sete eee oie 20,156 LOSG 2A pe. eae 20,212 
LOSS. \Sraa ers A: is 22,175 198 (ae ees 15,170 
ME eT ee See ee 56,108 (OBS. Tavistak ete ag 9,603 
PUGD NCS Teeter es ose 25 ,047 OSD RA ae, 21,141 


From monthly figures, reports of the Dominion Commissioner of 
Unemployment, e.g., Report on the Unemployment and Agricultural Assist- 
ance Act, 1939 (Department of Labour, 1940), pp. 37-39. 


What must be envisaged for post-war purposes, 
therefore, is a much vaster programme of public 
investment and development; a programme which is 
planned and put into effect as an integral part of 
economic stabilization. Public investment pro- 
grammes in this form have been advocated as part of 
the attack on peacetime depression; but as a special 
post-war phenomenon, programmes must also be 
directly concerned with physical reconstruction and 
conversion from the war economy. Both of these 
requirements can be further underlined. The pro- 
gramme must be actuated not by mere reference to 
the number of unemployed men but by the role of 
public expenditure and total fiscal policy in the 
national, and indeed in the international, economy. 
It is investment expenditure, not employment, 
which is the motive force. Full employment is the 
objective, it is true; but full employment arises from 
successful mobilization of all the productive resources 
of the nation. The economizing of human effort 
through all the devices of organization and technol- 
ogy is a proper part of this mobilization. It would 
_ be as absurd to concentrate on the labour-absorption 
capacity of projects in the post-war period as it would 
be absurd to-day if the criterion of munitions pro- 
duction were to be their ability to use up labour, 
rather than to turn out the maximum output per 
unit of total resources. If the investment is pro- 
ductive in itself, it will contribute its stimulus to 
employment in other and more enduring ways. 


The second and related requirement is that the 
particular units which make up the total programme 
must be justified by their economic merits and their 
social benefits. It should be a special quest in their 
planning to seek out how they will contribute to 
productivity, how stimulate further investment, 
including investment by peacetime industry, how 
contribute to social welfare where no immediate or 
industrial objective is in view. More systematic 
and more responsible protection and utilization of 
Canadian national resources, in forests, mines, 
water and soil must obviously be in the forefront of 
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these programmes. On the purely economic side, 
reconversion and adaptation of our manufacturing 
industries will be of more urgent necessity than ever 
before in Canada; not only for the stability of the 
domestic economy, and not only because the pace 
of technology has been so greatly accelerated, but 
also in order that the Dominion may contribute its 
share in the restoration of productive power in 
other parts of the world, on which alone the long- 


run hope for international reconstruction depends. 


Because of this, as well as the strategy of anti- 
depression policy itself, the Canadian investment 
programme must be implemented in co-operation 
with the United States and the other members of 
the United Nations. 


So far as welfare criteria are concerned, it is 
particularly relevant in this document to enter the 
reminder that the creation of a social security 
system brings about directly a stronger demand for 
what might be called collective consumer goods or 
social utilities—housing, hospitals, schools, libraries. 
urban and rural recreation facilities, and so forth. 
Housing in its best and widest sense, including rural 
and urban environmental planning, is obviously of 
special and particularly far-reaching importance. 
It is apposite to add also, in projecting our objectives 
into their post-war perspective, that full employ- 
ment under the insatiable pressure of war can be 
too full. There should be room for leisure and 
culture, for projects therefore which promote the 
fruitful use of leisure, and the wider cultivation of 
all that makes up education and welfare, in the 
projects we plan for a better peacetime way of life. 
These considerations should affect the. character of 
many of the things we decide to build; they should 
include community centres, youth hostels, demon- 
stration nurseries, kitchens, houses and farms, 
research stations of all kinds, as well as roads and 
power plants. 


It will be of considerable importance to make 
room for small as well as large enterprises. One 
compelling reason will be the need for projects which 
can be started easily, which will be flexible in using 
varied kinds of skill and adaptable to varied com- 
munities. There is a place for maintenance and 
repair undertakings as well as major construction 
jobs, for arts and crafts, domestic as well as indus- 
trial, for projects which are partly instructional 
(perhaps linked with the Dominion-provincial train- 
ing programmes), as well as employment for wages. 
Projects of these types, even organized on a nation- 
wide basis, cannot be effective unless there are large 
enterprises to carry the major weight of the trans- 
ition; but promoted with sufficient energy, they can 
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render it flexible, provide room for experiment and 
community effort, and (as suggested in Section 8) 
produce many a better alternative to unemployment 
assistance in individual cases. 


The programme of major works will not be 
realized without imagination and intensive organi- 
zation. It demands, first, a co-ordinated effort of 
mobilization in which provinces, municipalities, 
utilities and private industry must be invited to 
join. It involves, secondly, the organization of all 
appropriate technical aids in the engineering and 
physical features of the programme. It involves, 
thirdly, much closer attention to long-term budget- 
ing on capital account, on the part of all govern- 
mental authorities, than has yet been achieved in 
Canada. It is not enough to be satisfied that a 
project can promise certain economic results, or 
even that it has been the subject of an engineer’s 
report and worked out to the blue-print stage. It is 
necessary also to project into the future the actual 
costs of the projects, their relation to the normal 
revenue available annually, and the conditions under 
which the five, six, ten year plan, or whatever it may 
be, can be accomplished or accelerated.! 


Finally, it involves the formulation of a low- 
interest-rate policy and its injection into all the 
sections of the national programme in which it has 
any justifiable place. There are some precedents in 
Canada for these weapons of stimulation and 
expansion. The Housing Act embodied federal aid 
in this form as well as other inducements; the limited 
extent to which advantage was taken of it in practice, 
however, necessitates that it be further examined— 
not only by the federal government which initiated 
it, but by the other governments and parties whose 
collaboration it was intended to enlist. The Muni- 
cipal Improvements Assistance Act (1938) accepted 
even more directly the principle of easing the 
financial charges for worthwhile projects by author- 


_ .} The Subcommittee on Post-War Construction Projects has reported 
in detail on the administrative features of a national programme, and is 
currently studying financial aspects. 


izing loans from the Dominion government to 
municipal bodies at two per cent. Undertakings 
were limited to a special definition of “‘self-liqui- 
dating projects”, and provincial approval was 
necessary. Out of a total of $30,000,000 available, 
only $7,740,000 was utilized. These results are 
disappointing against the perspective of the needs 
of the depression years, and the policy has now to be 
projected against a much bigger demobilization 
problem in the post-war years. Again there would 
appear to be a direct implication that all parties 
concerned should examine why a measure whose 
principles are sound should not have been put to 
more dramatic use. 

In so large a task a clear understanding of its 
magnitude is the first and most important step 
towards hastening its achievement. The emphasis 
which has been indulged in here is necessary, because 
a great visualization and planning effort is even more 
imperative for a construction programme than in the 
building of a social insurances programme. Without 
an investment mobilization against the first shocks 
of economic demobilization, without an employment 
programme to sustain the country while industry 
and agriculture are moving towards a new peacetime 
equilibrium, the social insurances structure will 
have no solid foundation. In the widest sense we 
must have a policy for economic security as well as 
for welfare security, which is what “social security” 
usually implies, for the two security programmes can 
be built to buttress each other. But in each of them, 
be it noted, the word “security” is paradoxical. 
Social security merely anchors the basic minimum, 
the absence of poverty. It will completely accom- 
plish this limited result only on the condition of bold 
acts of income mobilization. An employment pro- 
gramme likewise, amidst the welter of post-war 
tasks, is a guarantee of successful transition, not of 
boundless prosperity. The engineering of each, far 
from implying a capitulation to timidity or insula- 
tion, requires efforts of courage and initiative which 
alone will succeed. 
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6. OCCUPATIONAL READJUSTMENT: PLACEMENT, GUIDANCE, AND 
TRAINING FACILITIES 


The second positive measure which is needed in a 
full-employment programme is a system of facilities 
which will help to equip people to find work, or to 
give them access to new skills if there are no openings 
for those they already possess. 


It is impossible to overemphasize the significance 
of the Dominion Employment Service as the agency 
for the development and coordination of these 
functions. The reorganization of the Service on a 
national basis was a big step forward, made possible 
by the amendment to the British North America 
Act in 1940. It implemented, incidentally, one of 
the most emphatic recommendations of the National 
Employment Commission of 1936-7. Under heavy 
war pressures in the administration of National 
Selective Service and manpower mobilization orders, 
valuable experience has been gained, and the Em- 
ployment Offices should be much better equipped 
than ever before to play their basic part in the re- 
direction of workers who have to find new jobs in 
the peacetime economy. It is still necessary, how- 
ever, not to lose sight of the fact that labour market 
organization in the post-war period will demand 
personnel of the highest calibre, nationally and 
regionally. 


The manner in which the functions of the Employ- 
ment Service grow ever more important with ex- 
tensions in the social insurance structure, also their 
special role in the future of unemployment assistance 
organization, no matter what strengthening of the 
unemployment insurance system may be undertaken, 
will be made clear by other sections of this report. 
Furthermore, a positive and constructive approach 
to social security legislation will require the develop- 
ment of rehabilitation measures as well as placement 
facilities, and various elaborations of the concept of 
vocational guidance as applied on a mass scale. 
These will call for co-operative effort between 
government and industry, ingenuity in the develop- 
ment of training and educational techniques, the 
harnessing of administrative science to mundane and 
“practical” situations, of which there are now many 
wartime examples, but which will have to be worked 
out anew for the problems of peace. 


To elaborate on this modernized concept of place- 
ment work as it may be performed through the 
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Employment Service would take this text too far 
from the immediate purpose of the report. A 
special word is necessary, however, on the role of 
training schemes, both in relation to the post-war 
period, and as part of a comprehensive social insur- 
ance scheme. 


Recognition of the need for a variety of training 
facilities, adapted to the realities of the labour 
market and to the wide range of educational in- 
equalities, has been slow in Canada, though accele- 
rated markedly by the distress and pressures of the 
pre-war depression years. Most of the reasons for 
the need are not the product of depression conditions, 
but of long-run deficiencies. The large proportion 
of unskilled workers on the unemployment relief 
rolls gave emphasis to the need, however, so also 
did the growing problems of youths who were unable 
to find employment after leaving school. Other 
reasons which still remain are the inefficient articula- 
tion of technical school facilities with the elementary 
educational system, and with industrial demands, in 
almost all the provinces of Canada; continuous 
changes in the technology of industry itself; the 
need of agriculture for an increasing leaven of science 
and technical training in its personnel, if it is to 
retain its reserves of youthful labour and improve 
its efficiency. 


Apart altogether from the intensification of these 
needs in the post-war period, training facilities have 
a special and constructive relationship to unemploy- 
ment insurance. For many categories of workers 
the proper requisite in the event of unemployment 
is not maintenance in idleness, or even employment 
on works projects, but training. British experience 
has developed several types, all of them supple- 
mentary to the regular educational system—schemes 
concentrating on physical rehabilitation, courses 
giving a general acquaintance with tools and factory 
techniques; more elaborate training in specific 
crafts; projects in “continued” (or dovetailed) 
education. In the United States, special promin- 
ence has been accorded the technique of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, which combines physical fitness 
and open-air programmes, supplementary education, 
and training in conservation methods and in appreci- 
ation of the value of natural resources. In Canada 
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this particularly useful supplement to labour market 
organization was emulated (in the form of the 
National Forestry Project) on only a small scale; 
but the youth training programmes, starting with 
only a few hundreds in 1937, have been greatly 
expanded in size and experience since the youth 
training schemes became the War Emergency Train- 
ing Programme covering pre-employment training of 
all kinds, for adults as well as youths. 


Attendance at courses of instruction is already 
written into the Canadian unemployment insurance 
Act as one of the statutory conditions for the receipt 
of benefit; it would obviously be even more relevant 
for workers who have exhausted their benefit rights, 
or who for other reasons apply for unemployment 
assistance (Sections 7, 8). In any case, training 
should be brought into operation for all unskilled 
workers, particularly if they are still young, as soon 
as they show lengthy unemployment records (if they 
do not apply for training voluntarily); for an im- 
provement in what they have to offer an employer is 
their only hope, in normal times, of getting better 
paid or more regular work. “Training benefit,” in 
the form of a maintenance rate payable only on the 
condition that appropriate training courses are 
taken, has. been suggested as an apposite provision 
for the normally self-employed and other non-wage- 
earners who would not be eligible for ordinary un- 
employment benefits. It has been proposed also as 
a requisite for the receipt of a widow’s pension if the 
woman has no children or is below a certain maxi- 
mum age (say 50) and has reasonable prospects of 
becoming self-supporting. Special vocational in- 
struction and placement arrangements are already 
being organized for war casualties. There is no 
reason why similar provisions for physically handi- 
capped civilian workers should not be extended on a 
national basis; and this will in fact be specifically 
desirable in the advent of a disability pensions 
scheme. The training or retraining of middle-aged 
and older workers which amounts to rehabilitation 
is perhaps the most difficult; indeed, it is impossible 
without specialized attention and ‘‘case work,’ and 
the cooperative goodwill of employers. It would 
obviously not be profitable in a depression situation, 
in which jobs were hard to find even for the skilled 
and physically fit. But this is equally true of any 
training programme, whether for youth, for returned 
soldiers, or for war workers adapting themselves to 
peacetime enterprises. Training programmes are 
critically dependent on success in the economic 
branches of ‘full employment” policy. But the 
dependence in reciprocal: the best policies of mone- 
tary and fiscal adjustment, national works pro- 
grammes, and industrial and agricultural reorganiza- 


tion, cannot be fully implemented unless the ma- 
chinery for a flexible redirection of labour is also 
set in motion. A half-hearted approach to either 
would be equally detrimental to both. The obvious 
requirement is that placement and training pro- 
grammes and plans for economic expansion should 
be built side by side. 


It is not necessary to emphasize further the crucial 
importance of turning the fullest resources of train- 
ing and re-training to the problem of occupational 
transference immediately the need for war produc- 
tion is ended. Fortunately, Canada starts off with 
certain assets in this field. The enhanced range of 
pre-employment classes, accelerated teaching for 
skilled men in the armed services, supervisory train- 
ing schemes, spare-time vocational education courses, 
can be examined for adaptation to post-war use. 
The rehabilitation machinery (under P.C. 7633) 
provides a strong framework for men who wish to 
extend their training or education after demobiliza- 
tion. Above all, the Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act, passed in 1942, provides a basis and 
an opportunity for a co-operative programme of 
courses and projects on a national scale, if its facilities 
get the response they deserve. 


In immediate preparation, however, there is still 
much tobedone. Itisnot at all certain, for example, 
that the capacity and equipment of our existing 
technical schools is sufficient to meet the heavy 
demands which will be made upon them in the first 
post-war years. Again one of the specific problems 
of administration which has to be carefully envisaged 
and worked out—as far as possible, before the end 
of the war—is the proper relation between training 
projects under the Vocational Training Act, present 
apprenticeship conditions, regular technical school 
facilities, and the contributions which management 


and workers in wartime plants can make by looking 


ahead themselves. All this involves responsibilities 
for the Employment Service and requires a strength- 
ening of its resources if it is to act, through its 
national machinery and its local committees, as a co- 
ordinator. The Committee on Reconstruction has 
received reports on several of these topics from one of 
its subcommittees. Because placement and training 
facilities have become so generally recognized to-day 
as an integral part of constructive social security 
measures in the employment field, some of the most 
relevant recommendations of the subcommittee 
referred to are reproduced in Appendix IV. It is of 
interest, also, to precede these with the official state- 
ment of the policy of the Employment Service, as 
set out in the first report of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


7. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


It is an immense advantage to have, in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance system, the basis for systematic 
attention to a large part of the unemployment prob- 
lem. Its operation during the war period means that 
experience in administration is being accumulated 
as well as contributions to the unemployment insur- 
ance fund. Not least of the advantages is the 
strengthening of the Employment Service as an 
administrative agency; and also the growing improve- 
ment in statistical resources. Both the analysis of 
unemployment insurance records, and the inventory 
of current labour movements now being developed 
through the Employment Service, have obvious 
relevance for advance forecast and actual admini- 
stration on the post-war period. As the biggest piece 
of social imsurance in Canada so far, its coverage, 
rates of benefit, and general principles of construction 
are of special importance. No extensions of the social 
security structure can afford to ignore its existence 
and the necessity of coordination with it wherever 
this is reasonable; equally it is necessary to examine 
how far the unemployment insurance machinery is a 
satisfactory base from which other social security 
units might be built. 


It is to be noted first that unemployment insur- 
ance is confined only to employees—mostly to urban 
wage-earners. The restriction, as in the case of 
Workmen’s Compensation, is appropriate to the 
nature of the risk protected; though, equally, there is 
no inherent reason why coverage should not be 
extended to rural wage-earners and to others who are 
subject to the risk in their capacity as employees, 
but are administratively difficult to include. Un- 
employment insurance, however, as a unit in a social 
security system is decidedly superior to Workmen’s 
Compensation in one respect, namely, its national 
and unified structure. This does not mean, be it 
noted, that unemployment insurance is not decentral- 
ized regionally: on the contrary, the system is organ- 
ized on a fivefold regional basis, while a network of 
some two hundred offices and branches ensure 
servicing of all the principal areas of the Dominion. 


Coverage, measured in terms of insured persons, 
has increased from its original numbers to a figure 
of 2,500,000 or 2,600,000 (as at the end of 1942).1 


1 The exact total of persons is not yet available as existing records, 
which are based on books issued, are not free from duplications. It is 
eo el ga to take the lower rather than the higher of the two figures 
mentioned. 
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Much of this increase has been due, not to extension 
of the scope of the act, but to expansion of the work- 
ing force itself. 'The most notable increase, as might 
be expected, has been in the manufacturing field; 
the present estimate is that at least 1,250,000, or 
about half of all the insured workers, are in manu- 
facturing industries. It is not possible to say exacty 
how many of these latter are engaged solely in war- 
time production, but an estimate puts them at 
about 825,000. The latter figure would indicate 
very substantial coverage of war workers, but possibly 
a small portion of the total as not yet eligible. Manu- 
facturing, however, is probably one of the best 
covered fields. There is still a sizeable list of excluded 
employments. These involve particularly (a) agri- 
culture, forestry, and fishing; (b) private domestic 
service, and (c) stevedoring and shipping workers, 
as well as (d) governmental employees, police forces, 
etc., (e) nurses and teachers, (f) most classes of 
workers earning $2,000 a year or more;? i.e., both 
“good risks” and “‘bad risks’, some of which would 
help to set off the others in an expanded scheme. It 
should be noted that, looking towards a compre- 
hensive social security system, the desirability of in- 
clusion depends on more than the liability to un- 
employment alone. If sickness cash benefits, dis- 
ability, widows’ and old age benefits are involved, 
it is of much greater necessity to have an inclusive 
basis so far as the employee section of the population 
is concerned; and the willingness of most persons to 
be drawn in as contributors will also be enhanced. 


Estimates of the total employed population, under 
war conditions, are both difficult to make and 
subject to change. The figures of a special sample 
count of the census data just released give 2,808,000, 
as the total of wage and salary workers for mid-1941 
(of whom 720,000 are females), exclusive of men on 
active service. Allowing for the comparatively 
rapid intake of women workers, which is still going on, 
it would be reasonable to expect the employee popu- 
lation to be well above 3,000,000 by the end of 1943, 
and it was probably at 2,900,000 by the end of 1942. 


Various amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Act are under consideration; for loggers, 


2 Workers engaged in air transport are excluded along with workers in 
water transport, though it is doubtful if the irregularities of the two types 
of employment should be regarded as parallel. Another dubious exclusion 
is of employees of hospitals not operated for gain, as on a par with employ- 
ees of charitable institutions. Certain other exclusions, e.g., family 
workers, are obviously necessary ones. 
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seasonal sawmill workers and stevedores, on the one 
hand, and employees of governments and public 
utilities on the other. It has also been proposed 
that the present wage limit should be raised to at 
least $2,500. If all of these were implemented 
probably half of the present uncovered population 
would be drawn in. It is reasonable to assume that 
many of those who are most specifically war workers 
(in munitions plants, etc.) may not wish to continue 
in gainful employment at the end of the war. This 
would be particularly true of young women, and it is 
estimated that about 135,000 of the 825,000 previously 
referred to are females. A sizeable proportion of 
this number, even though they have only slender 
benefit rights by the end of the war, might perhaps 
be regarded as requiring no special protection from 
the social insurance point of view. Even if these 
allowances are made, however, there are substantial 
gaps which will have to be considered as the subject 
for unemployment insurance legislation, or other 
facilities in the event of unemployment, or both, 
before the war is over. 

Members of the armed forces are of course a special 
group. A total of the order of 500,000 or 600,000 
may obtain benefit rights on discharge, which will 
put them on a par with civilian workers who have 
been building up contributions for varying periods 
over the last two years. An ex-service man, providing 
he is able to complete a minimum of 15 weeks in 
insured employment within a year after discharge, 
secures a credit of contributions equal to his period of 
military service since July 1941 (the date at which 
unemployment insurance came into operation), 
the equivalent employers’ and employee’s contribu- 
tions being paid by the Treasury. Since ex-service 
claimants, once established as insured persons, come 
under the operation of the ‘‘one-in-five”’ rule in the 
same way as civilian workers, and since special 
direction is given to the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee to exercise surveillance over this 
source of withdrawals from the Fund, these arrange- 
ments cannot be regarded as weakening its present 
financial status; this augmentation of the number of 
potential benefit claimants must be remembered, 
however, in envisaging the post-war situation. 

The unemployment insurance fund at the present 
moment has a reserve of $100,000,000 and to this it 
is adding under wartime conditions approximately 
$60,000,000 a year. This is a substantial sum, but 
it could easily be made the basis of exaggerated 
optimism. It must be placed against the large 
number of workers now covered who will have claims 
upon it in the event of unemployment at the end of 
the war. It is conceivable that, at least for short 
periods, well over half of the insured total, and it is 


certainly possible that 1,000,000, may draw benefits 
at least for short periods. 

A second consideration is the limited duration of 
most of the benefits which will be available. Pay- 
ments into the fund were started in July, 1941; since 
benefits under the Canadian scheme are limited to 
the period of contribution (roughly in the proportion 
of one week’s benefit for every five weeks’ contribu- 
tion), it would take five years for an insured worker 
to build up a claim which would assure him the 
maximum allowable protection for one year. On the 
assumption that the war terminated at the end of 
1943, those workers who have been in the scheme - 
from the beginning, if they had had no periods of 
unemployment previously, would have rights to 
benefit which would maintain them for about 24 
weeks. This would be true probably of the majority — 
of the present insured population, but the newest 
workers, particularly those whose first employment 
has been in the war plants, would have claims of 
much shorter duration. The significance of this fact 
depends, of course, very much on the calculation of 
how long will be the period of greatest stress during 
the transition. If it is only to be six months, the 
unemployment insurance situation may be viewed 
with some equanimity. If re-establishment of peace- 
time industrial employment at a high level can hardly 
be expected until two years after the end of the war, 
however, the situation demands serious attention. 
It is obviously desirable to consider now not merely 
the broad question of extension to other categories 
and occupational groups, but what provision should 
be made for those who exhaust their benefits, whether 
at the end of six months or more rapidly; what 
provisions should be made for persons not covered 
by unemployment insurance at all (and these latter 
will range from groups who could anticipate steady 
employment down to casuals and partially employed 
individuals who are unable to qualify); and other 
related questions. These are examined further in 
the succeeding Section. 


Adjustment of Benefit Scales 


An important matter which has to be considered 
before the view can be taken that the present 
structure of unemployment insurance could meet all 
that will be required of it, is the level of benefit rates, 
both absolutely and in relation to scales of benefits 
under other pieces of legislation. Details of the 
wage categories and benefit rates are listed in Table 
5. In the assessment of these, it is an important 
fact that the great majority of the workers covered 
are entitled to receive benefit at one of the upper 
three levels. It must be added, however, that the 
probable incidence of unemployment is greater 


among individuals in the lowest categories, many of 
whom are unskilled or irregular. 


TABLE 6.—WEEKLY Rates OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 
PAYABLE TO CATEGORIES OF WAGE-EARNERS, AND 
APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF WAGE-EARNERS, END OF 


1942 
Approximate ; Benefit Rate 
Weekly PP P.C. 
Category : Number a 
Earnings Teed Distribution las (b) 
$ $ 
0 Less than 
$5.40 (or un- 
der 16 years 
of age)...... 49,400 Ody se |S toes. axis | rate cetye 
1 $ 5.40- 7.50 23,400 0-9 4.08 4.80 
2 7.50- 9.60 52,000 2-0 5.10 6.00 
3 9.60-12.00 119, 600 4-6 6.12 7.20 
4 12.00-15.00 231,400 8-9 7.14 8.40 
5 15.00-20.00 444, 600 17-1 8.16 | 9.60 
6 20.00-26 .00 522,600 20-1 10.20 |.12.00 
7 26 .00-38 .00 1,157,000 44-5 12.24 14.40 


Material supplied by the courtesy of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


(b) The second or ‘‘dependent’’ schedule is payable to (i) a man 
whose wife is wholly or mainly dependent on him, (ii) a married woman 
with a dependent husband, or (iii) a widow or widower with dependent 
children under 16. ; 


The present scales provide rates which are approx- 
imately half the wage-rates of the categories con- 
cerned, and there is only a very restricted recognition 
of the extra dependency obligations of married men, 
the second schedule of rates being about 15 per cent 
higher than the first. Evaluating these by reference 
to the standards cited in Section 3, it will be seen 
that only categories 6 and 7 ($12-$14 a week) reach 
or exceed the assistance minimum, with category 5 
possibly marginal if the recipient happens to live 
in a low-cost community. None of the categories 
(based also on the two-person unit) reaches the 
“desirable” minimum or “living wage’ standard. 
In particular, it is evident that the extensions 
applied in the second schedule do not provide 
adequately for a second adult, for contributors 
earning less than $20 a week (all categories below 5). 


Since the greater proportion of insured workers 
are in the higher categories it could be argued that 
the unemployment insurance system, taken by itself 
and for limited objectives, is relatively adequate. 
(This adequacy is of course more readily assertable 
by comparison with past unemployment relief rates, 
but these cannot be accepted as a valid standard). 
There is much more to the matter than this, how- 
ever. The graduated scales of present unemploy- 
ment insurance, as it is recommended elsewhere, 
are appropriate to other basic insurances set up 
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under Canadian conditions; and there are consider- 
able advantages to be gained from assimilating at 
least the contributory scales of the new schemes 
to them as far as is possible. The two-person unit 
is even more fundamental, for a structure built up 
logically with a children’s allowance system. Look- 
ing forward to future social security planning, 
therefore, adjustment at this point appears as the 
most urgent preliminary action which should desir- 
ably be taken now. In the present scales, the 
“dependent rate” is larger than the “‘single rate” 
by only about fifteen per cent, and it is recom- 
mended that this differential should be increased. 
It will be desirable, as far as possible, to graduate 
the increases so that the percentage improvement 
is greatest for the lowest scales. In category 7, 
perhaps the most important, a differential of about 
33 per cent would be sufficient to bring the dependent 
benefit rate to the “desirable minimum”’ standard. 
In the middle and lower categories, while increases 
of even the single-unit benefit rates may seem de- 
sirable, it would be better to raise the double-unit 
benefit only. Considerations of preserving or im- 
proving the mobility of labour are important at 
this part of the wage scale, particularly for young 
and single workers (probably a majority) in the 
lower categories. If these workers have an adult 
dependent, however, (assuming child dependents 
will be covered by children’s allowances), it is reason- 
able to assume they will be anxious to get into better- 
paid occupations, even if the augmented (two-unit) 
benefit brought the rate much nearer the average 
wage in their preceding employment. 

There are several methods by which this increase 
in the claims placed upon the fund might be handled; 
by direct government contribution for the amount 
of the improvement, by some adjustment of contri- 
butions, or a combination of both. The matter is 
of more than sufficient importance to justify changes 
in the rate structure, and also the revision of the 
actuarial calculations that have been made so far. 
If part or whole of the adjustment is financed through 
increase in the contribution rates, it would be pos- 
sible to do this without destroying the very desirable 
features already embodied in the scales; (1) the 
differentiated graduation so that employers pay 
higher proportional contributions for the lower-paid 
workers, and (2) sums of such amounts as to permit 
multiples of six (for the purpose of calculations in 
terms of daily units). It is desirable, however, 
to make the changes in such a way as not to require 
larger contributions from the lowest categories, 
certainly those below category 4. 


Besides the prime advantage of setting a syste- 
matic standard to which all other contributory 
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insurance could be linked, this adjustment would 
take an immediate step towards reducing the 
anomalies which will otherwise appear when war- 
time allowances are curtailed. There would be a 
distinct psychological advantage in announcing 
these preparations for the transition now. And if 
increased contributions are required they could be 
inaugurated now, at a time when earnings are 
relatively high. 


It is impossible to ignore the fact that rates set 
up under special war measures and for the armed 
services are particularly likely to be regarded as 
setting standards. If nothing is done now, anoma- 
lies in post-war circumstances may appear even 
for the same individual. As statutory dependents’ 
allowances, the wife and two children of an enlisted 
man today receive $84.60 per month, and this amount 
is for three persons, the father not being in the home. 
This is equivalent to a wage income of about $20 
per week. On demobilization the ex-service man 
will be entitled to unemployment insurance benefits 
under the rehabilitation scheme; but these benefits 
will be only $12 a week and the father will now be 
in the home. In the case of this ex-service man 
a demand for increase or supplementation, for 
example, would probably run in terms of continuing 
the dependents’ allowance scale until he is re- 
employed. The proper course, however, is not to 
supplement the insurance rate because other types 
of provision do; but to set the total structure of 
social security to a feasible scale, and preserve its 
logic as far as possible. Piecemeal adjustments are 
a danger which threaten every social insurance 
system if its requisites are not examined carefully 
in advance. Proper adjustment now will be rela- 
tively easy: under post-war stresses it will be hard; 
and inconsistency in rates once started may become 
more and more of a handicap to efficient adminis- 
tration. 


Compared to this matter, other improvements are 
of minor weight, but it may be noted that the un- 
employment benefit scale for the very lowest 
categories 1 and 2 are so small as to have no justifi- 
cation as amounts sufficient to support a dependent. 
In practice, a considerable number of the insured 
persons in these categories are youths, female 
workers, or partial workers, whose incomes at best 
are not much more than small contributions to a 
family budget. It would not be possible to increase 
the benefit rates very much without reaching the 
primary wage level itself. The fact’ is, however, 
that little can be done through the unemployment 
insurance system as such, for employees working at 
these rates. The workers concerned should receive 
special attention at the hands of Employment 


Service officers, to ascertain if their wage rates are 
justified, or if their skills or working conditions can 
be improved. But the first necessity so far as scales 
are concerned is to ensure adequacy at the three 
levels which account for 70 to 80 per cent of the total 
insured working force; and this is the more important 
because by far the greater proportion of married 
wage-earners are in these categories. 


Other Attributes of the Unemployment Insurance 
System 


Before leaving unemployment insurance, two 
features of the present system are worthy of note 
for the suggestions they offer in the construction of 
other social insurance units. The first of these is 
the principle which was adopted that all administra- 
tive costs (provided for, in the Canadian scheme, 
solely by Dominion government grant) are a separate 
charge, and in no way payable from the Insurance 
Fund which is composed solely of contributions 
(including government contributions made as such). 
This procedure may seem obvious enough; but its 
advantages, in keeping clear the relation of adminis- 
trative costs to the total scheme, and making easier 
the surveillance of contributor-revenues in relation 
to the amounts paid out as benefits, are worth 
underlining. The device of meeting administration 
costs by outright Dominion grant has itself much to 
recommend it. This need not wholly preclude 
consideration of examples in which provincial 
participation in administrative expenses might be 
appropriate; but there are merits in an arrangement 
in which the Dominion government has specific 
interest in the efficiency (and also the adequacy) of 
administration. 


The second feature, well known to students of the 
subject, but probably not yet widely appreciated, 
is the extensive machinery which now exists for the 
adjudication of disputes. ‘‘Hard cases’ and doubt- 
ful cases under an insurance system have an oppor- 
tunity for fair hearing, before panels composed of 
employers’ and employees’ representatives, with 
neutral chairmen. Such panels have been estab- 
lished in over thirty centres. If the decisions of the 
Courts of Referees thus contributed are appealed, 
an Umpire (a Judge of the Superior Court) takes the 
case under consideration and gives a final verdict. 


1 An exception to this procedure was planned for the simpler but more 
extensive matter of decisions on occupations and employments intended to 
be covered by the Act, particularly at the initial stages. ‘Doubtful 
cases were referred to Regional or Head Office Coverage Committees for 
administrative rulings. The five Regional Committees working in close 
co-operation with the Head Office Committee provided uniform appli- 
cation across Canada in matters of coverage under the Act...... If an 
inquirer is not satisfied with the rulings given by these Committees, he is 
entitled to ask for a formal decision by the Commission which is given 
after further inquiry into the details of the case. The decisions of the 
Commission are subject to appeal to the Umpire.” (First Report of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, pp. 10, 17.) 


Requests for references have so far been very few, 
but the machinery will unquestionably be called into 
greater operation in the post-war period. The 
suggestion of most relevance here is that careful 
consideration should be given to developing this 
nucleus of the machinery for the settlement of all 
social insurance and related questions arising directly 
out of administration. It would be unfortunate 
indeed if a piecemeal approach to social security 
legislation were to produce a series of different 
arbitration procedures, not merely doing similar 
work but continually raising the possibility of 
conflicting decisions. It would on the other hand 
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be a great boon for the future to build up a unified 
body of administrative law, and (through the citizen 
committees) better acquaintance, both regionally 
and nationally, with the interrelations and the 
objectives of the various branches of social provision. 
Even familiarity with unemployment insurance in 
Canada is not yet very extensive; it should not be 
too much to suppose that an appropriate extension 
of the present combination of lay and technical 
personnel could be brought together to equip them- 
selves for the interpretation and development of a 
comprehensive system. 


8. UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 


There are a number of compelling reasons why 
unemployment assistance measures additional to 
unemployment insurance must be considered before 
the end of the war. Some of these have already 
been indicated. The first is the limitation in the 
coverage of the Unemployment Insurance Act itself. 
Unless much more substantial extension is under- 
taken than is at present contemplated—which 
involves the overcoming of several administrative 
difficulties—there will remain some hundreds of 
thousands of workers not covered by the scheme. 
The second is the limitation in the duration of 
benefit, the importance of which could become very 
great if the period of transition is difficult and 
prolonged. Thirdly, whatever may be done in ex- 
tension of the Act, smaller groups of various types 
will not qualify, or may be eligible for benefit for 
such short periods as to be indistinguishable in 
practice from the non-insured. Among these will 
be casual and irregular workers, many of whom 
move frequently from one occupation to another. If 
one of these is a non-insurable occupation, or a non- 
wage-earning activity such as farming, unemploy- 
ment insurance would not be very helpful. 


It will be necessary to lay plans for some assistance 
in any case: it is only the dimensions that are in- 
determinate. They can be small or large. Even in 
the best circumstances, of favourable economic con- 
ditions and of much wider coverage of social insur- 
ance measures, loopholes in some categories un- 
doubtedly remain. The Beveridge Report, outlin- 
ing the most comprehensive system hitherto con- 
sidered in Britain, still assumes that for a limited 
number of cases ‘‘national assistance subject to a 
uniform means test’’ will be needed. So far as 
Canada is concerned, there are wide areas un- 
covered. Failing any other legislation in Canada, 
the only recourse for the non-insured unemployed 
would be municipal relief. It can hardly be denied 
that one of the strong reasons for considering un- 
employment assistance anew is the inadequate and 
repellent character of the relief measures of the past. 
However much or little administration beyond the 
insurance-machinery level has to be relied on, it 
must be reformed and made more efficient than 
municipal doles to the destitute. 


This is the negative aspect of the matter. There 
is a positive one which has already been indicated, 
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but which should be restated in the present context. 
Everything possible must be done to support and 
promote mobility of labour in the immediate post- 
war period, because great occupational change-over 
in these years is inescapable. In European countries 
unemployment insurance has often been blamed for 
the immobilization of labour under depression con- 
ditions; though with knowledge of the tangle of 
municipal residence restrictions in the thirties as a 
background, it will be easier for Canadians to 
appreciate that the principal immobilizer is pro- 
longed unemployment itself. A practical aspect of 
the post-war situation, however, is that even if all 
the wage-earners in the country were now within 
the insurance scheme, the question would eventually 
arise, if they relied only on benefits to tide them over 
the transition period: can they anticipate continuing 
in exactly the same industry or occupation in which 
they first became insured? Unemployment assist- 
ance measures in Canada, therefore—as in other 
countries in a post-war context—must be designed 
as constructively as possible, in relation to public 
employment projects, to training and transference 
programmes, and to the co-operation of industry in 
utilizing the services of the Employment Offices. 


Almost any plans will raise the question of 
division of responsibility between Dominion and 
pro vincial authorities; or, in the terms which were 
recommended by the Rowell-Sirois Commission, 
between responsibility and provision for employables 
and unemployables. At the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference in January, 1941, it is to be assumed 
from the Prime Minister’s statement at that time 
that the government accepted the Commission’s 
recommendations that the Dominion government 
should assume full responsibility, in respect both of 
finances and administration, for the employable un- 
employed. The passage of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act was a part fulfilment of the recom- 
mendation. It still remains true, however, that the 
administrative arrangements necessary to incor- 
porate these principles are by no means settled. 
The problem is one not only of tax resources, but of 
existing welfare machinery, both provincial and 
municipal. It would of course not be enough to 
argue that burdens not already assumed by the 
Dominion government must be regarded as pro- 
vincial—or, if constitutional obligations are still to 


be interpreted rigidly, municipal. Action to meet 
the whole situation is advisable which will take 
account of wartime developments since the Rowell- 
Sirois Report was written, and also the proportions 
of the problem as it is likely to appear under post- 
war conditions. But it is important to remember 
that there has been no change in present law, other 
than that for unemployment insurance, which 
authorizes the Dominion to undertake plans. 


Assuming that constitutional issues, if any, are 
resolved, there are two direct methods of providing 
supplementary assistance: a special extension of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, or of its benefit con- 
ditions; or the setting up of appropriate facilities for 
non-insured workers of status otherwise comparable 
to the insured. 


The first would, of course, have many advantages, 
if it could be done simply by bringing in new classes 
as contributors. It would drastically lessen the 
need for a substantial federal assistance scheme; and 
it would have the incidental advantage of beginning 
the collection of contributions now, when they might 
most helpfully be drawn from consumption channels. 
Administrative difficulties would be admittedly great 
for some categories, however, and many marginal 
groups would still remain. A compromise arrange- 
ment would be to bring a number of categories into 
insurance by means of a government grant, making 
up the equivalent of past contributions sufficiently 
to give the new groups a sizeable amount of potential 
benefit claims (similar to the procedure already 
adopted for members of the armed forces under some 
of the provisions of P.C. 7633). It is a distinctly 
better method than that ef the unconditional ‘‘out- 
of-work donations” or bonuses which were attached 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund in Britain 
after the last war, and which were the beginning of 
the ‘‘dole’”’ because of their loss of contact with any 
actuarial principles. The method should perhaps 
not be considered entirely out of court for non- 
military workers; but its application would call for 
very careful consideration if justice were to be done 
to workers who have paid contributions for some time 
in regular fashion. If considered at all, it should 
perhaps be applied only to specific occupations 
whose inclusion so far has been prevented, not by 
their being particularly bad “Tisks,”’ but by adminis- 
trative difficulties now overcome. 


The other method is to set up an Unemployment 
Assistance or Unemployment Aid administration 
under Dominion government auspices. This pro- 
cedure recommends itself because the workers un- 
covered by insurance are not the only ones in ques- 
tion. Besides those who are employable (and, 
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therefore, presumably Dominion government respon- 
sibilities) but have for one reason or another been 
unable to qualify, there will be the workers who have 
satisfied the necessary conditions for receiving 
benefit for a period, but whose unemployment or 
inability to get satisfactorily relocated has exhausted 
their benefit rights. Unless there is no doubt at all 
about their unemployability, these workers, and 
also insured persons disqualified for technical reasons 
other than misconduct under Section 45 of the Act, 
should of all groups be the most automatically 
eligible for claim to Unemployment Aid. 


Administration of Unemployment Aid 


The logical location for the service dealing with 
Unemployment Aid is the Dominion Employment 
Service, or some appropriate branch of it. Desir- 
ably this should have some similarity to the Un- 
employment Insurance Administration section in 
the local office, but also certain differences. Un- 
employment Aid and Unemployment Insurance 
administrations may require day-to-day access to 
each others’ records, but the experience of Britain is 
a warning, if warning is needed, that insurance 
benefits and Unemployment Assistance must be 
kept separate so far as recipients are concerned. 
This requirement does not, of course, apply to the 
Employment Office, which must be available on 
completely equal terms for all unemployed persons. 
By the same token, the placement section of the 
office must be freed from assistance or insurance 
duties (unless the office is, for example, a small one 
in a rural district) so that it can give its full time to 
finding jobs. Not only are the needs of assistance 
claimants identical with those of insured persons, in 
respect to placement, transport facilities, training 
and other requirements for re-employment. The 
whole administration which comes under the 
authority of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission is equipped to deal with these claims—with 
employment records or the means of obtaining 
them, a network of offices covering all parts of the 
country, and staffs familiar with employment mat- 
ters. The services that the local offices would have 
to perform would be: (1) to register those applying 
for unemployment assistance and to keep the regis- 
tration up-to-date; (2) to decide in terms of the con- 
ditions set forth for the receipt of unemployment 
assistance, whether a person should receive such 
assistance, in what amounts, and for how long a 
period; and (3) to issue the cheques or vouchers to 
those entitled to receive them. The chief adminis- 
trative problems would arise in connection with the 
second of these functions. The first, however, 
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would be no more than an extension of what the 
offices already do. 


Every endeavour should be made to standardize’ 


the basic rates payable under Dominion unemploy- 
ment assistance, with flexibilities allowed under 
reasonable conditions. The principle that unem- 
ployment aid, being non-contributory, should be at a 
rate lower than a contributory insurance benefit, is 
generally accepted. Assuming that the ‘dependent 
class’ benefit scales are augmented to bring them 
nearer to two-person standards than at present, a 
flat rate of reduction, preferably of not more than 
about 10 per cent, might be applied for Unemploy- 
ment Aid administration. 


The personal aspects of Unemployment Aid 
administration are of particular importance. As a 
unit in the staff of every sizeable office there should 
be available a competent interviewer with experience 
in family welfare work. Prolonged unemployment 
engenders family difficulties of various sorts, evidence 
of which is often presented in the employment 
interview. Such a consultant service, available to 
all applicants wishing to use it, would add a valuable 
complement to monetary assistance, in the form of 
maintenance of morale and perhaps of employ- 
ability. It is highly desirable that a simplified 
process for the determination. of need should be 
worked out. Payments would be made subject to 
office verification and it should be quite feasible with 
experience to assess needs on the basis of an office 
interview and a simple declaration by the applicant 
of his resources. 


The Definition of Employability 


It is obvious that the determination of whether a 
person is to be adjudged employable or not will be of 
great practical significance. This is not only 
because it will presumably determine Dominion 
responsibility for aid. It is in line with the argu- 
ment already set forward, that the effort to find new 
or more suitable employment must be intensified 
rather than weakened, for applicants at the assistance 
stage. It is important also if disability pensions are 
to be available for those persons really incapacitated 
or unsuited to continuing «in the labour market, 
(Section 11). 


There has been much rather abstract discussion of 
“employability”, but it is important to realize that 
the vagueness of the concept is whittled away (1) by 
the proper functioning of the Employment Service, 
which can offer the ultimate test of a job, (2) by 
unemployment insurance administration experience, 
in testing availability for employment, and (3) by 
the development of training schemes, especially 


if they are adapted to cases of minor physical 
handicap. It would be still further clarified if 
health insurance and disability pensions were in 
effect, providing tests of incapacity from a medical 
point of view. 


In practice, the local offices would play the 
largest part, in making sure that the applicants for 
unemployment assistance were capable of and 
available for work. For this purpose the mechanism 
is already operating because the same tests must be 
applied to those who apply for benefits under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. It is true that 
differences would be encountered between periods of 
high and_low. employment.*.When™ the labour 
market is active as at present, the testing of capacity 
to work offers little difficulty. If an applicant for 
benefit is offered a job and does not take it because 
of incapacity he is not entitled to benefits. Since 
there are relatively few claimants for benefit, and 
since most claimants are offered jobs within a short 
period, determining whether or not the applicant is 
capable of work has not been a serious problem. 
Moreover, as the applicant for benefit must appear 
in person at a local office, he must presumably be in 
physical condition to do so (though as argued in 
Section 11 this situation is not fully covered without 
sickness cash benefits). All of this means, however, 
that the whole situation is clearer and easier if there 
are appropriate types of employment available— 
even if they are substitute employments, or training 
projects. If a period of widespread unemployment 
lasting for some years had to be faced, the problem 
would become more serious, assuming that the 
provinces were administering relief schemes for the 
unemployable. It would, however, be to the 
interest of the provinces to reduce the numbers listed 
as unemployable and the most effective method of 
doing so would be to improve their rehabilitation 
services. 


So far as establishing the status of the unemploy- 
able—rather than the maintenance of employability— 
is concerned, healthinsurance would measurably assist 
the whole administration. Unemployability (which 
is a form of incapacity) may be classified in three 
ways: (a) Permanent and complete unemploya- 
bility arising because of old age, complete disability 
such as cases of paralysis, etc., (b) Temporary 
unemployability arising because of illness or acci- 
dent, (c) Partial or limited unemployability arising 
out of loss of limbs, the sight of one or both eyes, 
etc. Ifa cash benefit scheme were in operation as 
well as health insurance, most of the second group 
could be provided for. The test itself would 
probably require a doctor’s opinion; taken in con- 


junction with that of the employment office, it would 
settle most cases. 


The case of the partially unemployable is the 
most complicated because it is a function of the 
condition of the man and of the labour market. 
In a time of great labour scarcity a man might be 
employable, who in a time of widespread unemploy- 
ment would be unemployable. Again, a man who 
for example loses his eyesight may be unemployable 
until he is trained for a new occupation, and even 
after training his employability will be more 
restricted than a man with full eyesight. In this 
connection the creation of special training schools 
for the handicapped would be important. The 
responsibility of operating such schools would not of 
course devolve upon the local offices. Indeed these 
might very appropriately be provincial government 
functions. It would, however, be the office’s 
responsibility to refer handicapped persons in need 
of training to the appropriate school and to endea- 
vour to obtain positions for them after their training 
was over. Once again the existence of disability 
pensions would simplify many cases. As recom- 
mended elsewhere, the most desirable procedure 
would be to give the individual the benefit of the 
doubt until inability to take a job or to benefit from 
rehabilitation courses had been proved. 


These problems of administration have been 
pursued in some detail in order to show that the 
social insurances and their supporting services offer 
the best aid in establishing a satisfactory method of 
Dominion unemployment assistance, and of working 
out the division of federal-provincial jurisdiction in 
marginal cases. The greater the extent of social 
security measures, dealing with specific contingences 
and types of dependency, the greater the extent to 
which the Employment Office will be spared the 
burden of dealing with miscellaneous and undifferen- 
tiated relief tasks. Much will depend on the 
welfare services of the provinces, (the discussion of 
which is not undertaken in this report). But the 
reformed and developed Employment Service holds a 
key position, provided it is properly staffed for the 
task. Another part of the machinery should also 
be referred to again. The provisions for adjudica- 
tion and appeal in insurance cases, already described, 
could undoubtedly be utilized for assistance cases, 
provided that standard assistance regulations are 
set up, with a considerable contribution to fair 
administration. There would already, with com- 
paratively little augmentation, be facilities for 
regional operation. There seems to be no good 
reason, equally, why the Courts and the Umpire 
should not be adaptable, given due provision for 
pro vincial representation, to the tasks of arbitration 
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of Dominion-provincial disputes on unemployment 
cases, such as the Rowell-Sirois Commission pro- 
posed to assign to a separate Appeal Board. 


The Role of Special Assistance Projects 


It has been implicit in the consideration of 
employment in this part that a fourfold approach is 
to be made—that a national development pro- 
gramme, occupational transference facilities, unem- 
ployment. insurance, and unemployment assistance, 
are to be planned and operated in close relation to 
one another. One possible unit in an integrated 
programme remains to be clarified before this section 
is completed. It has been suggested! that some 
employment projects, distinct from those forming 
part of the national post-war development pro- 
gramme—which would employ workers in the 
normal way at prevailing rates of wages—should be 
organized deliberately for groups coming within the 
scope of unemployment assistance. They would in 
effect be supplementary and partially subsidized pro- 
jects for special categories not absorbable in ordinary 
industrial employment. These groups make a wide 
and very varied range—white-collar workers, artists 
and related professional groups, young persons still 
in need of training or education, members of farm 
households whom it is not desirable to move from 
their districts, older persons unfitted for heavy 
work, and so forth. In the United States, the 
W.P.A. “white-collar” projects, the National Youth 
Administration and Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and some branches of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration programmes (including the Food Stamp 
Plan) have demonstrated the wide scope for 
ingenuity which offers itself. Community projects 
of various kinds which were developed for the 
unemployed in Great Britain (particularly in the 
“depressed areas”, through the National Council of 
Social Service) are probably less well known, but 
also relevant. Not all of these projects are ‘‘depres- 
sed areas’ enterprises, but they recognize an 
element of low employability for one reason or 
another. So far as the projects are rehabilitative 
(particularly for young persons), they may help to 
make this a transitory stage. In Canada, some of 
these schemes might be geared to the machinery of 
the Vocational Training Act, some might possibly 
be developed as extensions of the P.F.R.A. system. 
Their claim should not be ignored, whether for 
rounding out a large-scale capital works plan, or— 
probably more appropriately—as a deliberately 


1B.g., by H. M. Cassidy in his recent book, Social Security and 
Reconstruction, (Ryerson Press, Toronto), Chapter VII. (By courtesy 
of Dr. Cassidy the manuscript of this book, which deals solely with 
Canada, was made available in advance of publication.) 
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designed set of alternatives to unemployment 
assistance. 

What is important is that such a programme, if 
adopted, should be frankly recognized as a supple- 
mentary and subsidized system. It should pay 
only maintenance wages or assistance rates, some 
possibly in the form of training benefits. The 
proper relation of federal and provincial (or other 
local) participation is of much consequence. It is 
doubtful if the programme would be advanced 
beyond an experimental and fragmentary stage 
without federal initation and assistance in financing. 
It would be necessary also for the unemployed to be 
referred to the projects through the Employment 
Service, and to be at least partly within national 
control so as not to impede desirable transferences 
of labour. At the same time provincial and local 
sponsorship of particular schemes would be highly 
desirable. So far as they related to depressed areas, 


or districts with especially heavy unemployment or 
agricultural distress, it is particularly important 
that they should not be relied on as the sole means of 
assistance, i.e., without reference to educational, 
health, and other social welfare services, which may 
be seriously lacking in this area. American experi- 
ence has demonstrated again and again that, in their 
absence, an assistance project which is to be success- 
ful will be forced to take on various welfare functions 
as auxiliaries, to the benefit of the residents, it is 
true, but to the detriment of the project as a mode of 
employment. This leads once again to the general 
counsel that the whole of the national machinery 
for dealing with employment will function more 
efficiently, unclogged with other problems of indi- 
vidual and social deficiency, if it functions within a 
framework providing a national minimum of cover- 
age against major causes of poverty and insecurity. 
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PART III 
THE UNIVERSAL RISKS: SICKNESS, INVALIDITY, OLD AGE 


9. Health Insurance: (Medical Services). 
10. Industrial Accident and Disease: Workmen’s Compensation. 
11. Disability and Invalidity. 
12. Existing Old Age Pensions and Retirement Provisions. 
13. Retirement Insurance. 


14. Administrative Considerations. 


9. HEALTH INSURANCE (MEDICAL CARE) 


Health insurance is one of the most widespread 
forms of all the social insurances. Details of systems 
in force have been set out in many documents 
(including one of the most convenient Canadian 
references, the appendix studies of the  Rowell- 
Sirois Report) and it is not necessary to reproduce 
them here. It may be noted, however, that prior to 
the war some thirty or more countries provided for 
this need through social insurance methods, and the 
great majority of them through compulsory schemes. 


It is not necessary to do more than restate the 
essentials of the case for health insurance, since this 
has now been put forward from many quarters in 
Canada. The case is really a twofold one; the im- 
portance of adequate medical care as a basic need in 
itself, required by all members of the population; 
and the economic necessities which support the 
contributory approach towards attaining it. The 
key fact is that most family incomes, excepting only 
those at the highest levels, are insufficient to meet 
the costs of continuous or serious illness; while a 
great many family men put off consultation with a 
doctor or a hospital for fear of the bills; and this has 
been verified by successive studies since it was first 
brought sharply to light by the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care in the United States. The 
most important complementary fact to this con- 
clusion is the one emphasized recently by the intensive 
investigations made through the National Health 
Survey of the U.S. Public Health Service, the burden 
of which is that both frequency and severity rates of 
illness are in general higher among the lower-income 
groups. : 


The general case for health coverage is well sum- 
marized in the report on the subject in the Rowell- 
Sirois documentation. First, “it is increasingly 
felt that the physical fitness of the population is a 
matter of basic public interest like education.” 
Secondly, ‘“‘preventive medicine is being used to only 
a slight degree of its potentialities’, particularly 
because ‘‘many low-income receivers are unable to 
obtain regular examination and diagnosis. Meeting 
this need would not only save life and health but 
would probably reduce state expenditures on hospital- 
ization and institutionalization, mothers’ allowances 
-and other social services’. Thirdly, “the loss oc- 
casioned by sickness is a very important one for 
industry, and to the extent it could be reduced, 
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industry would benefit.” Finally, better health 
care would render incalculable benefits in terms of 
higher survival rates and preventable ill-health, dis- 
ability and disease. . The special case is equally well 
verified, in the statement that “every commission ’ 
appointed to investigate health insurance in Can- 
ada”’—by which reference is made to the Royal 
Commission on State Health Insurance and Mater- 
nity Benefits in British Columbia, 1932; govern- 
mental commissions on health and medical services 
in Alberta in 1929, 1933 and 1934; one of the reports 
of the Quebec Social Insurance Commission, and 
others—‘“‘has found the average wage-earner unable 
to provide adequate medical care for himself and his 
family’’, if left to his own resources. 


To approach thé problem comprehensively, it is 
important to recognize that there are actually four 
major aspects of health and sickness contingences 
rather than one: 


(a) Public health measures, 

(b) Medical care. 

(c) Sickness benefit (cash payments). 

(d) Disability, chronic illness, and other forms 
of long-term interruption or cessation of 
earning power. 


The latter two are dealt with elsewhere in this 
report (Section 11). Public health facilities are 
referred to only incidentally, but the importance of 
their relationship with medical care needs no em- 
phasis. There are special questions of administra- 
tion, including the division of federal and provincial 
functions, affecting all of these in some degree. But 
the solution of them for health insurance has crucial 
implications, with regard to the effective operation 
and extension of all social insurance, which it is 
convenient to discuss later (Section 14). 


Apart from these, the fundamental matters in the 
insurance approach to medical care are really only 
two; (a) the costs involved, including the manner in 
which doctors’ and other medical practitioners’ 
services are secured and reimbursed; and (b) the 
assessment of the total cost upon the appropriate 
population. 


The first naturally depends on the scope of the care 
and services to be provided, as well as on rates of fees. 
A growing number of enquiries and reports from 
various sources have been directed to this; practically 
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all those emanating from this continent agree that 
the maximum possible range of medical aid should 
be available, including general practitioner services, 
drugs and medicines, access to hospitals, appropriate 
nursing and convalescent care. Dental care is a 
matter which may reasonably be somewhat limited 
in the first instance, because of the large potential 
scope of dental defects, and also because a good deal 
of dental attention should conveniently and desirably 
be provided through other sources, particularly the 
schools. . Diagnostic facilities, such as X-ray for 
tuberculosis, are so important for the preventive 
attack on disease that it would be false economy to 
exclude them. The services of specialists are perhaps 
in a different category from other medical requisites 
since the element of personal skill is so important, 
and it is reasonable to assume that special regulations 
for specialists’ services should be drafted in a health 
insurance scheme. 


There is a growing degree of agreement also in the 
computations which have been made from time to 
time, from Canadian and American sources, of the 
yearly amount which would be required on a per 
capita basis to provide this standard amount of 
medical care. Broadly most of the figures range 
between $16 and $24 per capita. Whether these 
are to be considered reasonable, low, or excessive can 
only be judged by reference to the quality of the 
services rendered on the one hand, and existing scales 
of medical charges on the other. The difficulty on 
the latter score is that the range of present fees 
chargeable by medical men is distorted at both ends, 
by the number of services supplied gratuitously to 
clinical and destitute patients, and by the large fees 
securable from the wealthiest classes or by the most 
highly-skilled specialists. It may be that nothing 
except experience will establish what should be the 
most justifiable and appropriate charges for a 
national system. The settlement of a scale, to be 
put into operation subject to review after a stated 
time, however, should be sufficient for a start to be 
made on the collective mobilization of the necessary 
funds. It is relevant to point out that there are two 
advantages in the insurance method which should 
influence the calculations, and which will undoubt- 
edly continue to do so in the future development of 
the scheme: the ease of collecting small periodical 
contributions from the potential ‘‘consumers’’ of 
medical service, as contrasted with uncertain and 
sizeable medical bills; and from the practitioner’s 
point of view, the advantage of a regular flow of in- 
come, even if at moderate rates, as compared with a 
varying range of accounts not all of which are 
collectable. 


At least a little light is thrown on ‘‘capacity to 
pay” by the special survey of incomes and ex- 
penditures of representative urban wage-earning 
families which was made by the Bureau of Statistics 
in 1937. This included considerable detail in its 
assessment of expenditure practice, and it is of much 
interest to note that these families, whose total re- 
sources averaged around $1,400, spent sums varying 
from $46 to $83 per family on health and medical 
costs of one kind or another. The expenditures per 
person averaged $15 per year. It is reasonable to 
assume that if these expenditures were budgeted on a 
periodical basis they could be a little larger without 
undue strain. It is clear on the other hand that 
some proportion of the costs, especially for the lower- 
income families, will have to be found from govern- 
mental sources. 


The Proper Coverage of a Health Insurance System 


The second step is the assessment of the total cost 
efficiently and equitably upon the appropriate popu- 
lation: employers, employees, other gainfully oc- 
cupied persons, children and other dependents, and 
governments in their capacity of financial agent for 
the citizen body generally. 


It should be taken as axiomatic for Canadian 
health insurance planning that every endeavour 
must be made to include the rural and farm popula- 
tion, and that administrative facilities must be 
devised to do so if they are not already existent. 


There are certain branches of social risk or need 
which it is quite proper to consider only for the 
industrial or urban population, the obvious example 
being unemployment insurance, which must indeed 
be confined not only to the industrial population but 
to persons actually or potentially of employee status. 
It would be a serious mistake, however, if any idea 
from this now familiar piece of social legislation were 
carried over unchanged into the field of health 
insurance. Health care is needed by all groups, and 
it is imperative that means should be sought, no 
matter what the initial difficulties may be, to 
extend its benefits to the largest possible population. 
The employee population has always lent itself to 
social insurance methods because contributions are 
easily collected at the time of wage payments. It 
might seem sufficient to supplement this by arrange- 
ments for voluntary contribution from all other 
categories of persons, who could be expected to 
desire the benefits of the scheme. Experience in 
other countries has proved, however, that unless the 
very strongest inducements are offered, the volun- 
tary system does not secure the required proportion 
of entrants; and, what is more important in initial 


considerations such as this, it does not in the long- 
run eliminate the necessity for some special adminis- 
trative arrangements which it was hoped to avoid. 


A related question of scope is the extent and 
manner in which the members of the family 
should be brought within insurance. In the special 
case of a wife who is a wage-earner, there is no reason 
why she should not pay her contribution in the same 
way as any other employed person, as is already 
done by the insurable classes of female wage-earners 
under unemployment insurance. In the majority of 
cases, however, of the wife whose main occupation 
is the care of the household, there are two alterna- 
tives. (1) Every male contributor should be re- 
quired to pay the same rate, this rate being calcu- 
lated to cover two persons, which in the case of the 
married man would be himself and his wife; or (2) 
the married man might be required to pay a higher 
contribution than the single man. 


On the grounds argued elsewhere (Section 4) it is 
distinctly preferable that the former principle 
should be followed, i.e. that in effect every male 
adult pays into the common fund an amount to 
cover his wife, actual or potential. This simple and 
justifiable procedure avoids administrative complica- 
tions, and double contribution scales which would 
be particularly unsettling for a system already 
conceived on a graduated-scale basis. The principle 
of a single rate of contribution irrespective of marital 
status has already been accepted in some degree in 
Canadian unemployment insurance: it is even more 
important to note that different rates for married 
and single contributors have not been incorporated 
in health insurance legislation in any of the countries 
which possess it. Everything points to the need for 
promoting easy entrance to health insurance privi- 
leges. It is far better to assist this entrance by 
adjusting contributions to broad income levels than 
to attempt any further concession to equity which 
is not in keeping with the major principles of social 
insurance methods. 


In health insurance above all it is necessary, in 
addition, to provide automatically that the contribu- 
tion of the male head of the family carries with it the 
right to medical care for all his children. Once 
again the only satisfactory and in this case the 
eminently desirable way, is to provide all the services 
on the simple condition that the basic contribution 
is paid. The effects of the insurance mechanism in 
this form is to distribute the costs of medical care in 
such a way that persons with smaller families make 
a contribution to those with larger families—a pro- 
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cedure which no responsible member of the com- 
munity should resent. (In any case, the distribution 
is equalized to some extent by such contribution to 
costs as is made from state funds.) 


A major contribution in relating the costs of 
insurance to the unequal distribution of income, in 
particular making it possible for the lowest income 
groups of the community to receive proper medical 
care,-can be obtained through insurance contribu- 
tions paid by the governments themselves. Given a 
standard computation of the financing required for 
proper medical care, the government contribution 
could be adjusted to make up the balance at each 
of the graduated levels. At the top range it may 
make no contribution at all; at the lowest level, of 
persons able to declare that they have no monetary 
income or none above a certain minimum level, but 
who are otherwise insurable, the state contribution 
to the fund would be the full amount. A system 
such as this has been suggested as particularly 
appropriate for health insurance contributions. It 
may be noted that it is neither strictly a flat-rate nor 
strictly a graduated scale. (It really requires a 
separate name, and the term ‘‘degressive’”’ has been 
adopted for ease of reference.) So far as the 
minimum-income group is concerned, a reasonable 
device preferable to no payment at all is a token 
payment or registration fee, such as is applied (at 
the rate of £1) in New Zealand. This serves to 
establish the person concerned as a contributor, 
and ensures his participation in the requirements of 
registration and other records. 


The logical requisite, therefore, for the proper 
initiation of a Canadian health insurance scheme is 
an income registration in appropriate form, at least 
for all regional and occupational classes who are not 
already registered for unemployment insurance, or 
more easily covered through the payroll method. 
The registration or declaration need not be too 
exacting and certainly does not have to take on the 
character of a means test such as might be applied 
to the indigent; but it should be sufficiently exact 
to permit the assignment of the contributor to 
certain broad levels of income. These might be 
somewhat more simplified than those adopted in the 
present Unemployment Insurance Act, but should 
be related to them as far as possible. 


The other aspects of contribution collection, con- 
cerned with administration rather than income- 
graduation, are so important in relation to other 
insurances that they are discussed separately at the 
end of this Part. 


10. 


Workmen’s compensation provisions are the oldest 
form of collective provision by the insurance or 
pooling techniques, to which state aid or. control 
has been added later. The method which has now 
become familiar has evolved from an earlier situation 
which persisted for a long time after employers were 
made liable for industrial accidents, the most 
frequent device to meet this liability being separate 
arrangements with private insurance companies or 
the formation of mutual associations by groups of 
employers. Placed on a mutualized basis, as in 
Canada, workmen’s compensation has become a 
microcosm of social insurance. The best developed 
form meeting this definition is characterized by 
three features: 


(a) the establishment of a specific fund, built 
up from contributions or assessments from 
employers; 

(b) administration by a more or less indepen- 
dent government-appointed board (the 
government being the province, in Can- 
ada) ; 

(c) the classification of industrial groups ac- 
cording to their degree of danger or hazard, 
and appropriate gradation of premiums 
paid. 

In Canada this form is best organized in Ontario 
(where it dates from 1914), and the Ontario system 
is frequently quoted as a desirable model in literature 
on the subject. It may be noted that Quebec in 
first setting up workmen’s compensation experi- 
mented with private insurance of the liabilities, but 
changed to the Ontario principles almost in their 
entirety after a few years’ experience. 


The most important advantages of this technique 
for providing against the risks and costs of industrial 
accident and related liabilities, are threefold. 


(1) Ordinarily the liability of the individual 
employer is transformed into a collective liability. 
The payments set aside on industrial accident 
account are better spread and more easily absorbed 
into the company’s accounting. For every firm the 
possibility of a crushing bill for a major disaster is 
removed. Furthermore, ‘‘friction between the claim- 
ant and his employer is eliminated, since the latter 
is no longer a party to the case. Participation of 
workers’ and employers’ representatives in the 
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management secures that the law is administered 
in a fair spirit, and justifies the substitution of the 
fund itself for the courts as the arbitrator of claims’’.’ 
It may be noted in reference to this quotation from 
an I.L.O. report, that worker’s representation is not 
specifically provided for in all the provincial acts 


in Canada. 


(2) It provides a measure of guarantee for em- 
ployees on a matter which is of real significance in 
their working life. This again is brought on to a 
collective basis so that, for example, no worker is 
dependent on the solvency of his particular firm. 
The premiums are paid by his employer but this 
special instance of one-party contribution is gener- 
ally accepted as reasonable.” ‘Once insurance is 
compulsory and is administered by a state fund, it 
is seen that the insured person is no longer the 
employer but the worker, on whose behalf the 
employer pays the premium. With the disappear- 
ance of the direct liability of the employer towards 
the workers and its replacement by the collective 
liability of employers, discharged through an insur- 
ance institution, workmen’s compensation becomes 
a branch of social insurance”’. 


(3) Substantial economies are effected, from 
various sources. The procedure of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board is far less expensive than 
individual or company litigation, which may in 
certain cases be protracted. Considerable savings 
have been realized in administration, and result 
also from the elimination of advertising and selling 
costs and of profits. It is fair to add that a good 
deal of the progress which has been made in factory 
security education and accident prevention measures 
has been facilitated through the existence of Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards and their power to 
evoke the co-operation both of the firms covered 
and of other public authorities. 


Present Coverage and Limitations in Canada 


Workmen’s Compensation Acts apply today in 
all provinces of Canada except Prince Edward 
Island, in which there is little industry, and in this 
province Dominion government workers by special 
arrangement are covered on the same basis as 


14 pproaches to Social Security, 1.L.0. Studies and Reports, M.18, p. 24. 


2In British Columbia and Alberta a small contribution for medical 
care is collected from all workers under the schemes. 


workers in New Brunswick. Five provinces passed 
legislation between 1914 and 1918, but it was not 
until 1931 that the roster of the industrial provinces 
was completed. All the Acts now conform closely 
to the same model, since all are derived from the 
Ontario Act of 1914 and have been amended along 
parallel lines. 


Co-ordination of procedure throughout the Dom- 
inion has been much assisted through the operation 
of the Association of Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, a body able to bring together the adminis- 
trators periodically, under rotated chairmen from 
the various provinces. This Board has undoubtedly 
had influence in restricting what might otherwise 
have been a wide opportunity for anomalous 
divergences. Standardization has been brought 
nearest to completion in the rate schedules for per- 
manent partial disability, and such matters as first- 
aid equipment specifications for factories. Unfor- 
tunately, the Association now meets much less 
frequently than in the earlier years when schemes 
were first being inaugurated. Considering the 
expansions of coverage in war industries, the dispar- 
ities which still exist in respect of some Dominion 
government liabilities, and the need for improved 
and co-ordinated statistical analysis—to mention 
only three topics—it would be very desirable to 
resume some early meetings, to consider a wartime 
and post-war agenda. 

All the more hazardous and heavy industries are 
now covered. Special concern (such as the utilities, 
municipal governments, etc.) who can handle their 
cases through the Boards have largely taken advan- 
tage of this.1 All appropriate classes of Dominion 
government are covered, the cases being dealt with 
usually through the Board in the particular province 
concerned. This is apt to lead to variation in 
assessments, and there may be room for more 
uniformity of practice. But in general the situation 
is regarded as satisfactory. Workers in war in- 
dustries, also persons operating under Dominion- 
provincial training schemes, were included by 
Order-in-Council under the War Measures Act. 


It is not possible, however, to determine the pre- 
cise coverage of workmen’s compensation in Canada 
in terms of actual workers, so as to compare these 
with the number who should reasonably be regarded 
as needing this protection. The statistics of the 
various Boards are not only defective in this matter, 
being confined only to payroll quantities, but vary 

1For some occupational groups, such as the employees of municipal, 
police and fire departments, there are special provisions because they may 
be covered by other arrangements, In other cases the operation of per- 
missive clauses (sometimes revocable by employers or workers, sometimes 
only by the former) serves to extend coverage desirably; but it is question- 


able if this expedient should be relied on for more than minority groups and 
special cases, 
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in classification in several provinces. Statistics have 
been well developed to measure accident incidence 
and the record of claims, but not of total scope. 
The roughest of estimates, which is alone possible, 
suggests that the number insured through Compen- 
sation Board funds in 1940 was about 1,500,000; 
and this number has probably been augmented with 
the progress of war production. If the coverage of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act (which excludes 
several important groups) is taken as a measure of 
the proper scope, at least 2,500,000 workers should 
come within the boundaries of this type of protec- 
tion. The expansion of war industry has, of course, 
added abnormally not only to the size of the indus- 
trial population but to the hazards of industry itself. 
But it is reasonable to assume that some portion 
of this expansion will be carried over into the post- 
war future. Broadly speaking, therefore, it is 
possible that security measures for industrial injury 
and disability (more particularly so far as income- 
maintenance guarantees are concerned), do not yet 
apply to more than two-thirds of the desirable total.’ 
Further statistical analysis would be desirable to 
check this possibility. 


The Canadian schemes correspond substantially 
well to the terms of International Labour Conven- 
tions, which may be taken as expressing the desirable 
minimum standards accepted by all the principal 
countries. They fall short mostly on some points of 
coverage. Stores, restaurants and other commercial 
establishments ‘are not covered in any provinces 
except Alberta and New Brunswick. Clerical work- 
ers are not always included in industries whose 
industrial workers are covered; a more important 
omission, in the light of their closeness to the 
poverty line, is that of casual and irregular workers in 
many industries. Perhaps the most serious dis- 
crepancies are the exclusion of agricultural workers, 
and of seamen.’ Since many of the latter may be 
regarded as outside provincial jurisdiction, Dominion 
legislation would probably be required to ensure 
their protection. 


Extension to agriculture, though clearly desirable 
on the grounds of the small wages of agricultural 
labourers and the heavy effect of serious accident, is 
admittedly difficult. Workmen’s compensation is 
essentially a special extension of employers’ liability, 
with the cost assessed on industry on the assumption 
that at least some of the risks are within the employ- 
er’s control. The continued record of success in the 


2A survey instituted by the Building Trades Council in British Co- 
lumbia indicated that less than half of all construction workers were 
covered by workmen’s compensation. Part of the building industry, of 
course, is particularly characterized by small units. 

3Some fishermen (where readily identifiable as employees) are covered 
in British Columbia. 
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reduction of factory accidents is proof of the validity 
of this view in many fields. But there is no close 
comparability between the agricultural and indus- 
trial situation. The farmer cannot conduct safety 
campaigns nor can he employ safety devices and 
procedures to any measurable extent. A partial 
answer is that the agricultural worker will be better 
provided for if (a) there are comprehensive health 
insurance provisions and (b) disability pension 
schemes. On the other hand, workmen’s compen- 
sation systems have completely accustomed them- 
selves to operation at different levels of risk and 
premium. It should be possible to set rates which 
would not be very burdensome for farmers; pre- 
sumably, as in other occupations, compensation rates 
would be scaled appropriately to wages, and these 
are among the lowest of all occupations. 


Accident and Disease Liabilities 


An estimate which is frequently quoted (from an 
extensive sample survey made in the United States) 
is that ‘non-industrial disability of workers them- 
selves is about fifteen times as large as industrial 
disability.” This presumably includes domestic 
accidents within its base; and these from the social 
viewpoint should be brought within coverage, at 
least for all cases in which they may seriously affect 
the family income situation. But it is hard to set 
any exact ratio for Canada. The total loss of 
working time specifically attributed to accident was 
returned in the 1931 Census as 227,500 weeks, 
distributed over 19,350 wage earners. The total 
incidence, represented by the number of workers who 
lost one week, was 58 per 1,000; but this average 
compares with 384 per 1,000 in mining and related 
industries, 139 per 1,000 among construction workers 
and 133 per 1,000 among unskilled workers and 
labourers, and 129 per 1,000 among forestry workers. 
Manufacturing industries (unless a proportion of 
unskilled workers, whose industries are not all 
specified in census figures, are included) show rela- 
tively low rates, of just under 100 per 1,000, taking 
male wage earners only, and 86 per 1,000 for female 
workers. 


What is of particular interest in interpreting all 
these statistics is that the average duration of lost 
time due to accident is relatively high and remark- 
ably constant throughout the various industries, 
ranging between 10-2 weeks and 15-1 weeks around 


1J. §. Falk, ‘‘Mobilizing for Health Security’’, in War and Post-War 
Security; American Council of Public Affairs, 1942. S.J. Williams, in the 
Encyclopedia of Social Sciences (quoted in Labour Legislation, p. 145), 
gives an estimate that industrial accidents cause only ‘one-third of all 
non-fatal injuries’, but this computation evidently rests on a differently 
defined base. Much depends on whether ‘‘disability’’ includes short 
periods of sickness, minor accidents, etc. (some of which, under social or 
private insurance, would not qualify for cash benefit). 


a national average of 11-8 weeks (male wage earners 
only). The inference would seem to be that only 
important accidents were reported to the census 
enumerators; and since unemployment in the year 
1930-31 was heavy there was less opportunity than 
usual, statistically speaking, to record long periods 
of lost time. The average duration of lost time, per 
person affected by an accident, was only fractionally 
less in the group made up by trade, finance and 
services (largely uncovered by workmen’s compen- 
sation) than in the group made up of manufacturing, 
mining, construction, and electric power plants. 
In the first-named group, therefore, while the 
aggregate need for insurance provision is distinctly 
smaller, the need of the particular individuals 
suffering accidents may be just as great as for a 
factory worker. A great many trade and service 
workers have no guarantee of continued wages if 
they are absent from work. 


The rates of fatal accidents to all accidents ot a 
certain kind (e.g., traffic, domestic, industrial) is 
fairly constant; but it is markedly different from one 
kind to another. It is worthy of note that the 
workmen’s compensation statistics (if the 1930’s 
may be taken as representative) record about 
150,000 industrial accidents a year, of which about 
700 are fatal. The total register of fatal accidents, 
occurring in all industrial fields, as recorded by the 
Department of Labour, yields figures of about 1,200 
a year during the 1930’s. This would appear to 
indicate that at least one-third of industrial accidents 
are not yet accounted for under workmen’s compen- 
sation schemes. In addition it may be noted that 
the authority quoted in the Sirois Report study, 
Labour Legislation, estimates that industrial acci- 
dents cause only one-quarter of the total number of 
accidental deaths. If this is true it indicates a 
large area still to be covered before we can be sure 
that the disruption of the family budget by this 
particular kind of hazard is provided against. 
Automobile and traffic accidents are, of course, a 
special section of this field where efforts have been 
made to enforce protection. Another part of this 
area of personal or non-industrial liability is, of 
course, covered by those who take out private 
accident insurance policies or who participate in 
group-medicine schemes; but these usually reim- 
burse immediate expenses only and few provide for 
maintenance during the period of disability. 
Moreover, this particular type of private insurance 
is admittedly expensive. 


“Industrial disease today is probably the best 
covered. In Canada, the extension which recom- 
mends itself as valuable, and easy to put into effect, 


applies to the scope of industrial diseases scheduled 
as proper subjects for inclusion in workmen’s com- 
pensation. For some medical recognition ought to 
suffice. Certain forms of cancer of the skin which 
result from contact with tars and oils are covered 
only in Ontario, certain mineral oils poisons only in 
Alberta; pathological conditions due to radioactive 
substances are covered only in Ontario, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan. It may at first sight seem unreason- 
able to suggest that the schedule of industrial di- 
seases recognized should be uniform throughout the 
country, on the ground that the distribution and 
types of industry between the provinces is a variable 
matter. It is in fact true that some special diseases 
peculiar to the industries located in particular prov- 
inces (e.g., frostbite, and nickel poisoning) are in- 
cluded in their legislation, and that these are addi- 
tional to those prescribed in the I.L.O. Convention 
standards. The ad hoc character of workmen’s com- 
pensation procedure, however, is one of its disadvan- 
tages. It is reasonable to assume that if a particular 
disease is recognized in one province, it should auto- 
matically be included in the provisions of all other 
areas. There may be only a few cases arising in those 
provinces which have no particular industry of this 
form; that is not to say, however, that a worker 
from the main industrial province may not suffer 
some inequity because the onset of the disease 
appears after he has moved elsewhere. The costs 
arising from the inclusion of the newer diseases in 
provinces other than the one most concerned would 
obviously be so few that there should be little 
objection on the score of added financial liability. 
At present the provincial lists, while explainable in 
considerable degree by the industrial character of 
the particular provinces, would appear to contain 
some unjustifiable differences. In the list compiled 
in the Sirois Report appendix, (which showed the 
1938 situation), 38 diseases were specified in all. 
But only 5 were covered in the legislation of all the 
provinces; 15 were covered in one province only 
and 11 in two provinces each; and the remainder 
showed a variety of geographical combinations. 
There has been no movement towards unification 
since this date. 


Benefit Levels 


Details as to the amount of compensation granted 
in the eight Canadian schemes are listed in Ap- 
pendices I and IJ. In a majority of cases the 
procedure, which takes around two-thirds of the 
previous wages as a standard, is in accord with the 
recommendations of J.L.O. Conventions, and is 
favourably commented on in most studies of the 
subject. In some provinces, however, a maximum is 
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placed on the figure of annual earnings (e.g. $1,500) 
which may be reckoned as the base, a limitation 
which is of doubtful validity. 


In 1925 the International Labour Conference 
recommended that the dependents of all persons who 
died as the result of industrial injury should receive 
allowances sufficient for their support up to the age 
of 18 years. This has not been fully implemented 
in all the provinces in Canada, though the principles 
are recognized. It is an important question to 
consider how far the need for payments to dependents 
in compensation cases would be obviated in the event 
of the establishment of a system of childrens’ allow- 
ances; or whether payments in the particular case of a 
fatal industrial accident is to be regarded, like the 
pension of an ex-service man, as a sum additional to 
maintenance, which is specifically compensation. 
But levelling up of standards should not, of course, 
wait on the introduction of a children’s allowance 
system.? 


In a few respects or in some provinces, there are 
some improvements which might be made with 
regard to the medical side of workmen’s compensa- 
tion provision. A few do not supply medicines and 
drugs; some do not provide adequately for the repair 
and renewal of artificial limbs and surgical appliances, 
but standards of routine medical care are invariably 
good. It is to be recommended that the Association 
of Workmen’s Compensation Boards be requested to 
undertake a national review of the type and quality 
of medical care applied to industrial cases. The 
experience in this respect would be a particularly 
valuable aid in the consideration of future extensions 
in the territory of non-industrial disability; but a° 
careful report on the whole field would also be very 
timely in view of the fact that health insurance is in 
contemplation. 


Relation of Workmen’s Compensation to Social 
Insurance Plans 


Workmen’s compensation, or industrial accident 
insurance, is well ‘established in Canada, and pro- 
vides for those whom it covers a substantial range of 
benefits including medical care, and payments in the 
event of temporary incapacity, permanent disability, 
and death. It is properly restricted to employed 
persons as a category, but still restricted to a specified 
range of industrial accidents and diseases. It must 


1 The Sloan Commission appointed to review the workmen’s compen- 
sation system in British Columbia reported in September 1942 in favour of 
increasing allowances for the children of workers killed in industry from 
$7.50 to $10 a month, and ‘‘in order to provide some incentive for children 
between the ages of 16 to 18 years to remain in school’, allowances of $12.50 
a month during these two years provided the children were at school. 
(Cf. p. 90). It also recommended that the maximum annual wage on 
which any benefit might be calculated should be increased from $2,000 to 
$2,500. 
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be noted that the social need occasioned by industrial 
accidents and diseases is actually no different from 
that arising from non-industrial causes, but better 
provision is made for meeting it, since the number of 
cases is relatively small, and the cost, despite the fair 
level of benefits, is not a substantial burden. That 
the situation is somewhat anomalous should not be 
ignored. There is so much other ground that re- 
mains to be covered in Canada, however, that reform 
or absorption of industrial-accident insurance is not 
the most pressing item on the agenda. It would be 
more reasonable indeed, as is suggested elsewhere, 
to seek ways and means by which the experience of 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards is put to fuller use 
in the future. Two features in its favour at present 
are its good record in organizing medical services 
and physical rehabilitation; and the value of metit- 
rating, so far as it can be practised, as an effective 
encouragement to industrial safety work.’ 


In general, while there is a presumption in favour 
of not disturbing a scheme which is long established 
and giving general satisfaction, much will depend on 
the proposed level of benefits for non-industrial 
incapacity and death if these are covered by social 


1Tt may be noted, however, that the most recent inquiry into work- 
men’s compensation (in British Columbia) reported the need for a much 
more comprehensive rehabilitation programme, and recommended also 
that present accident prevention services should be simplified and unified, 
and related to a provincial bureau of industrial hygiene. The first point 
is pape specially affected by the heavy casualty rate in the logging 
industries. 


insurance extension (under health insurance, dis- 
ablement pensions, and otherwise). If benefits are 
about the same as those of compensation, (they are 
not likely to be higher), the case for the retention of a 
separate compensation scheme is weakened. Under 
the proposals which seem most likely to permit a 
comprehensive and nation-wide scheme for Canada, 
the pension amounts would probably be smaller than 
compensation rates, except for the very lowest wage- 
groups. 


In the interests of keeping higher standards in 
view for the future, it might be argued that the 
existence of a more generous though somewhat 
privileged unit outside the regular social insurance 
structure might not be undesirable. Contributory 
disability insurance would of course in some degree 
buttress the existing schemes. There should be a 
diminution in the doubtful or marginal cases where 
the accident or disease is alleged to be of industrial 
origin, but may possibly be of extra-industrial origin. 
The difference between the levels of compensation 
and benefit would determine the extent to which 
there would still be some preference for acceptance 
through workmen’s compensation if it could be 
secured. In recognition of these factors, the exis- 
tence of social insurance provision should not be 
allowed to prejudice the extension of workmen’s 
compensation, to e.g. agriculture or trade, particularly 
where prevailing wage rates are relatively low. 


te 


The present coverage of disability as a factor in 
social security and loss of income, is fullest in those 
fields of industry covered by Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. Apart from this still comparatively limited 
field there is only a fragmentary recognition in a few 
pieces of social legislation. Pensions may be secured 
by blind persons, subject to the limitations examined 
elsewhere (Section 12) which apply to old age pen- 
sions. In a few provinces permanent incapacity 
which prevents the husband from working is 
recognized as a situation requiring assistance on a 
similar basis to that of mothers’ allowances; con- 
trasting with these are the substantial and well 
co-ordinated series of provisions for disabled ex- 
service men, both with regard to monetary pension, 
and with regard to medical care, the latter extending 
along almost every avenue of physical and vocational 
rehabilitation. This comparison is not intended to 
be invidious. There is no need to justify the special 
provisions which should be made for men whose 
future earning-power is impaired or destroyed as the 
result of military service. It is proper, however, to 
recognize that widely varying standards of treat- 
ment as between different classes of the population, 
will appear as anomalies after the war when many 
men now in uniform will have become ordinary 
citizens again; they would demand attention also if, 
after the institution of comprehensive health insur- 
ance, medical needs were brought prominently into 
view without any provision for disablement and the 
crippling diseases. 


What should be the systematic attack on this large 
field of non-industrial disability, and to what extent 
should it be covered? The key to understanding 
the logical place of disability insurance and pensions, 
and the proper way to proceed to the extension of 
facilities that will provide for it by collective means, 
is to make two important distinctions. The first, 
(a) temporary disability and (b) permanent or at 
least long-term incapacity, is fairly familiar. Itisa 
feature of almost all health insurance schemes, 
though this universality has often resulted in the 
distinction being taken too much for granted. The 
second distinction is that between (a) medical care 
and related rehabilitation services, and (b) income 
maintenance, the special significance of which in 
relation to the construction of social security systems 
has already been pointed out. 
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DISABILITY AND INVALIDITY 


So far as medical care is concerned, everything 
depends on the existence and scope of health in- 
surance. If health insurance were confined, like 
unemployment insurance, only to the urban or 
industrial population, this would mean—apart alto- 
gether from the inequity to the rural population— 
that the coverage of non-industrial disability would 
still be only partially improved. If the population 
coverage of health insurance is practically complete, 
however, this part of the problem does not confront 
us. The main decision would be whether, medically 
speaking, a limit should be set beyond which dis- 
ability treatment rather than ordinary or short-run 
medical service should be given. Over a fair range, 
there is a recognizable difference in the type of 
medical care; as between, for example, treatment for 
influenza and treatment of fractures or operations. 
But there are many other matters in which no clear 
line can be drawn. The probability or even certainty 
of disability may be evident at once (e.g., in the case 
of the loss of an eye or a limb); or it may emerge only 
after a period, prior to which there was a possibility 
of complete cure. 


There is no difficulty on the point of initial treat- 
ment, i.e., at the time of the injury or immediately 
afterwards, if the medical service coverage of the 
scheme is comprehensive: if, to be specific, hospital - 
care, surgery, nursing, and provision for convales- 
cence are all included. It is in fact in keeping with 
the strongly-held views of the medical profession that 
the services contemplated should be as complete and 
integrated as possible; and there is little doubt that 
Canadian health insurance, when it is launched, will 
accept the wisdom of this view. 


A question which might be posed by some, how- 
ever, is whether the privileges of ordinary medical 
care should cease because a man is declared disabled. 
If the health insurance were drawn up as if it were a 
parallel to unemployment insurance, some such 
principle might be applied. It might be argued that 
the status of the disabled man in relation to health 
insurance is somewhat comparable to a status of a 
man who has been in insurable employment, but who 
exhausts his right to unemployment benefit after the 
maximum period to which he is entitled (e.g., 26 
weeks). It should need but little examination, 
however, to perceive that the analogy is a false one. 
It is still necessary for the unemployed man to find 
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employment. It is equally necessary for the dis- 
abled man to receive the privileges of ordinary 
medical care. It is the unemployed man’s right to 
cash benefits, not his need of appropriate treatment, 
which has expired. 


This point may seem too obvious to those with 
knowledge of health insurance operation. But it is 
worth stating because of the confusion between cash 
benefit and medical benefit which superficial acquain- 
tance with established schemes has created. It 
may seem reasonable to seek some provisions in a 
health insurance scheme which would protect the 
fund against too heavy a demand on medical 
services in the case of the disabled man. There 
should be careful consideration, however, of the 
impact of any such provisions. Limitations might 
serve to impede adjustment, at least psycholo- 
gically. Moreover, if the right to receive ordinary 
short-term medical care were unduly restricted, 
there would be a strong incentive to secure it in 
some other way as part of the service required for 
the specific disability. Such a tendency would 
seriously detract from what is a most desirable 
situation, namely, the evolution and improvement 
of services specialized for the constructive treatment 
of disability as such. 


It is important to note that the attack on the 
complex field of disability is greatly helped to the 
extent that free treatment is extended for sufferers 
from disabling diseases, which is already given some 
attention through public health and related facili- 
ties. If we could be sure that all cases of tuber- 
culosis, venereal diseases, mental patients, etc., 
could be cared for in appropriate institutions, and 
that our facilities for better recognition of these 
diseases at early stages were as complete as we 
could make them, we should at the same time be 
reducing very considerably the residual categories 
of disability patients; and also at the same time 
reducing the portion of costs which has to be covered 
by contributors through the social insurance mechan- 
ism. It is hardly possible to overemphasize these 
fundamentals, of adequate health and treatment 
institutions. 


(a) Sickness Cash Benefits for Temporary Invalidity 


The second aspect of disability is that of the loss 
of earning power. It has already been stressed that 
full social security is not provided by securing 
medical care alone. From the point of view of 
the family budget, more especially if the sick 
person is the chief earner, temporary disability or 
sickness may be completely equivalent to un- 
employment. 


There is little question that by far the greater 
proportion of illnesses are of comparatively short 
duration. Even for industrial accidents and their 
consequences, it is the experience of Workmen’s 
Compensation claims that only about 10 per cent 
last more than thirteen weeks. The problem of 
sickness, therefore—from this particular viewpoint 
of family income—is much the same as that of un- 
employment; namely, that a great proportion of the 
spells of unemployment are comparatively short. 
Experience in social insurance administration has 
increasingly supported the suggestion that sickness 
or disability benefit should be assimilated as closely 
as possible to unemployment benefit. Putting the 
situation from the viewpoint of the worker con- 
cerned, (a) he should be able to draw unemploy- 
ment benefit if he is unemployed, in the sense of 
being able and willing to work, but not at work 
because he has no job; but (b) he should be able 
to draw sickness benefit of equal amount if he is 
away from his work through illness, and his job 
is of the type which does not provide him wages 
when on sick leave. 


This proposal may seem to raise formidable 
administrative difficulties. The need of the worker 
—in the income sense—it is true, is the same in both 
cases. But the function of the Employment Service 
Office is specialized to certifying that a man is 
available for work, not of certifying the contrary, 
that he is not available for work.” There is no real 
difficulty, however, in establishing the fact of 
temporary illness, or of the undesirability of the 
man’s being at work (e.g., in the case of his having 
a mild but none the less infectious disease). If it 
is certified by a doctor, properly authorized to do so, 
the Employment Service office has no further 
obligations to perform, provided that a system of 
health insurance exists. In other words, this part 
of the procedure becomes almost automatic. 


There is a strong case, therefore, for a system of 
sickness cash benefits being organized as soon as 
possible in relation to a health insurance scheme. 
The latter may well be confined only to medical 
services; and there is no particular reason why a 
contributory system for sickness cash benefits might 
not be devised separately. There is equally no 
particular reason why such a system should be 
provincial in operation, and there are good reasons for 

1 What must be added, is that the experience of placement and of the 
labour market generally should be brought to bear on the situation of the 
temporarily disabled man if the cause of his disablement becomes pro- 
longed. It is particularly important in the case of the man whose illness 
or injury may threaten to develop into permanent partial disability. 
If contact is established at an early stage, there is much more likelihood 
of some kind of partial employment being sought in advance for the future, 
to say nothing of the advantage of the psychological preparation of the 


worker whose full earning capacity has been impaired. This however 
would not be a sickness-benefit situation. 


its being federal, so as to be effectively co-ordinated 
with unemployment insurance and the work of the 
national Employment Service. Certification of sick- 
ness, however, should proceed desirably from the 
health insurance system. The administration of the 
benefit could be handled through unemployment 
insurance mechanism, or more strictly, the Employ- 
ment Service offices, provided suitable arrangements 
are made for extra staff, so as not to overload them 
beyond their existing resources. Some administra- 
tive details would have to be settled, dealing with 
the collection of contributions, and their transfer 
to whichever fund is appropriate (to which the 
discussion in Section 14 is relevant). And there 
should probably be provision for the checking of 
infirmity certification, which under the proposals 
suggested here, would be by federally-appointed 
medical officers. 


Assuming the equivalence of scope between 
sickness and unemployment benefits recommended, 
there are very desirable relationships between the 
health and unemployment administrations which 
should be noted. Unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, if no cash benefits for sickness are existent, are 
likely to be sought by sick persons if there is any 
possibility of gaining them—a considerable one 
particularly for categories in the remoter areas who 
are obliged to register only once a fortnight, for 
example. If they are really sick, yet making such 
appearances at employment offices as are necessary, 
this may be detrimental to quick recovery. From 
the point of view of securing the best utilization of 
the national manpower it is better that the security 
of the cash benefit should serve both to ease their 
minds and keep them home for rest or treatment. 
On the other hand, the payment of sickness cash 
benefits in the absence of a health insurance scheme 
which is able to validate the applicant’s claim that 
he is sick would open the way for serious difficulties 
and abuses. If any warning is needed, the un- 
satisfactory experience of Ireland, in which this 
system obtains, offers convincing evidence of its 
handicaps. 


Maternity Benefit 


For gainfully employed women the proper counter- 
part for sickness cash benefit is maternity benefit. 
Most customarily it is made payable six weeks 
before and six weeks after the birth of the child, 
absence from work being the condition of payment. 
Applied in conformity with other scales proposed, 
it would presumably be payable at a rate approxi- 
mately half the wage level of the normal earnings of 
the recipient. It might be worth consideration, 
whether the rate for cash maternity benefit should 
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be somewhat higher than this as a special case. 
Maternity benefit as a complement to health 
insurance and cash sickness benefit is almost univer- 
sal practice in all countries with social insurance 
legislation. 


One limitation on the scope of cash benefits for 
sickness, if it is not already obvious, must be made 
clear. Cash benefits are not appropriate for non- 
wage-earner groups, i.e. for the self-employed and 
most rural and agricultural classes. There is no real 
equivalent, in the case of the farmer, the farmer’s 
son (as distinct from the paid farm labourer), or the 
store proprietor, to the loss of wages which is 
suffered by most employees (at least after a certain 
minimum period) if they are not able to go to their 
workplace. Sickness benefits should therefore be 
confined to the main industrial groups. Their most 
desirable coverage is the same as that set as proper 
for unemployment insurance (assuming that this is 
itself comprehensive for the employable population). 


It is obvious also that some allowance has to be 
made, firstly, for very temporary periods of indispo- 
sition that would not justify payment of sickness 
benefit; and, secondly, the fact that many industries 
and occupations provide for limited periods of sick 
leave with pay. The device for this purpose incor- 
porated in all sickness benefit insurance is the 
“waiting period’. The I.L.O. conventions for 
sickness benefit set this at three days. In setting 
the period much would depend on the rate at which 
sickness benefit is payable. If it is very high in 
relation to the normal wage, there is more justi- 
fication for a long waiting period; and vice versa. 
Sickness benefit in Canada, on the assumption that 
it were assimilated to present unemployment insur- 
ance, would be approximately only half the normal 
wage, and a relatively short waiting period would, 
therefore, be inorder. Another aspect of the matter, 
however, is the general priority of attack. If it is 
sought to meet the more serious problems of sickness 
and disability first, and this is the understanding on 
which steps are taken to get the scheme started as 
soon as possible, a long waiting period, perhaps of 
two or three weeks, might be justifiable. On the 
other hand, it must be noted that the full benefit 
of a health insurance scheme (i.e., the resort to 
medical care, including readiness to take the doctor’s 
advice) will not be secured by wage-earners who are 
unable to be absent from work without losing pay. 
Health insurance would provide for the sick man, 
but would do nothing for his family’s maintenance. 


Substantially reliable statistics are now available 
of the pattern of duration of most disability covered 
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by sickness benefit insurance! It is an important 
fact that by far the greater proportion (well over 
90 per cent) of the illnesses known to the records of 
health insurance are terminated within less than 
26 weeks.” If the extension of benefit beyond 
this period is left to the discretion of the doctor, 
therefore, there is a very desirable possibility of 
certain patients being brought to cure or recovery, 
returning thereafter to ordinary employment. The 
other alternative would be, in the event of a rigid 
limit being applied, that the patient had no means of 
support and might have to cease treatment at a 
point when continuance would promise more than 
proportionate benefit. The better course would be 
to allow certification by a doctor at or near the 
26th week. If the patient were declared to have 
possibility of full recovery within a reasonable period 
(say, another 13 or 26 weeks) benefit could be 
continued; or alternatively, a temporary disability 
pension at a standard rate could be made payable. 
The desirability of this type of procedure in cases 
such as those of tuberculosis is very clear. (In 
the first instance, the provision might possibly be 
qualified by limiting it to certain specific diseases or 
disabilities, of which tuberculosis is probably the 
most outstanding). The effect of this provision 
would be to increase the cost of the scheme dis- 
proportionately for a small percentage of cases, 
though not greatly in terms of averaged per capita 
costs. It would on the other hand reduce to some 
extent the amount liable to be paid for permanent 
disability or even survivors’ pensions. 


To sum up, sickness cash benefit (or temporary 
disability benefit), and its special complement for 
working women, are not only the logical supplements 
of unemployment insurance, but necessary for the 
long-run efficiency of unemployment insurance 
administration. There can be little doubt that 
the scheme would fit well into the conditions of those 
employments which permit regular or statutory 
sick leave. Adjustments would be called for in those 
industries which already provide cash benefits as well 
as medical care for some or all of their employees.’ 
But, as in the parallel case of nationally-organized 
retirement pensions, the direction of the adjustment 
would probably be towards a supplementary arrange- 
ment rather than substitution. Firms wishing to 
establish or maintain sickness privileges could do so 
at higher than bare minimum standards, and would 
still have much to gain from this as from other 
enlightened personnel practices. 


1 The Evaluation of Permanent Incapacity for Work in Social Insurance, 
I.L.0. Studies, Series M. No. 14. The experience of sickness insurance in 
Germany during 1928-1937 may be worth quoting: on the average, 43 
persons out of every 100 insured fell sick every year, for a typical period of 


ays. 
2 Ibid, p. 187. 


It must be pointed out, finally, that the constitu- 
tional position on this matter is by no means clear. 
It might seem on the one hand that, since sickness 
benefit is so similar to unemployment benefit in 
certain respects, that it might be covered in the 
amendment to the British North America Act made 
in 1940. On the other hand, it might be regarded 
as on all fours with health insurance, in which case 
the method of implementation would be of primary 
importance, and subject to resolution of the same 


constitutional issues as are emphasized in Sections 
14 and 22. 


(b) Permanent Partial Disablement: Disability 
Pensions 


It remains to clarify another aspect of provision 
for disability. Workmen’s compensation schemes 
have made familiar the distinctions between partial 
disability and total disability, and have developed 
standard assessments for various categories of 
disablement or impairment of employment-capacity. 
The administration of pensions for ex-service men 
has, with some justification, worked out and main- 
tained in operation even smaller refinements. 
Should this type of classification be carried over into 
contributory insurance when this is applied to 
disability? It must be remembered that the appli- 
cation contemplated in this instance is to be not 
primarily for industrial accident and impairment, 
but for a much wider range of non-industrial types 
of incapacity. Furthermore, disability pensions, 
the appropriate provision for this risk, are a long- 
term commitment; and also a benefit which should 
be available for all gainfully occupied persons and 
not wage-earners alone. Finally, as argued below, 
the decision as to permanent disability (which is 
one form of unemployability) must be absolute— 
though not necessarily irrevocable—if it is to be 
administratively workable, more particularly for 
pension recipients who were formerly wage-earners. 


5 A considerable number of industrial firms maintain arrangements for 
medical care for their employees through (a) insurance for hospital, sur- 
gical and related expenses, (b) mutual benefit plans, financed entirely by 
the employees, or (c) the provision of actual service, e.g. a hospital, with 
equipment and staff, which is often necessary in an isolated community. 
Fewer make provisions for some income for (wage-paid) employees in lieu 
of earnings, other than limited sick leave. Typically, arrangements are 
made (a) through private insurance, (b) mutual benefit funds, and (c) 
disability wages provided by the industry. 

Cash benefits are usually not more than half normal earnings, but 
disability wages are apt to be a full equivalent of earnings. The latter are 
not usually available unless the employee has been with the firm for at 
least one year. Most frequently medical aid and sick benefits are pro- 
vided for a maximum period of three months, and the waiting period is 
typically one week. Benefits in schemes financed entirely by employers 
are sometimes extended to a six months’ limit, and one or two companies 
continue to pay part-earnings for a maximum of two years. 

Salaried employees are usually treated, in regard to sickness pro- 
visions, as a separate category and on considerably better terms, though 
often without any predetermined arrangement. The continuance of 
salary to the employee is usually a matter of the employer’s discretion, 
depending on service, type of illness, his past and potential value to the 
company, and his prospects of return. 


All of this calls for a much simpler pension assess- 
ment than special or limited schemes permit. 


So far as the service branch of provision, i.e., 
medical care, is concerned, there may be some 
special problems, though they are not problems 
which should be beyond the capacity of health 
insurance and related public health facilities (e.g., 
in the case of tuberculosis) to handle. Whether an 
individual is to be regarded as totally or partially 
disabled should not raise any major question with 
regard to his right to receive ordinary medical care: 
the chief matter for decision is this respect is the 
appropriateness of such routine future care or 
special rehabilitation measures as are best adapted 
to his case. His ordinary medical care rights should 
be retained whether he is receiving cash benefits or a 
pension. But the difficulties of determination or 
certification would-be much greater in some cases 
than in others. 

The status of the man whose degree of disablement 
is in doubt is of most consequence if he is normally 
a wage-earner and eligible for unemployment benefit 
(or unemployment assistance). If he is in the 
category which, under workmen’s compensation 
principles for example, would be recognized as 
partially disabled, should this be allowed to affect 
the test applied to him by the administrative agency, 
namely, the employment exchange? If he can work 
at all, i.e., in an employment not requiring alto- 
gether special working conditions, he satisfies the 
test of being “available for employment”: the 
principal function of the employment office is then 
to find him a job. Since he has suffered at least 
some impairment, there is a likelihood that he will 
be in one of the lower wage classes of the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme. ‘This being so he will be 
under no special disposition to remain unemployed 
on the calculation that his unemployment benefit 
will be more adequate than any wage he could earn. 
It seems clear that such an individual should be 
certified, for wnemployment insurance purposes, as 
employable—not as “partially employable’. He 
will retain his rights to unemployment benefit but 
will not be admitted to eligibility for a pension. 

The justice of this situation as compared with 
workmen’s compensation is that the responsibilities 
are different, though there may be a few marginal 
cases. The industrial benefit is compensation, a 
species of damages for harm suffered at the hands of 
industry. The debtor to the non-industrial invalid 
is the community of other insured persons: they 
expect the invalid to do his best to get along without 
a pension, and conserve the funds. In terms of the 
detail of physical handicaps, the differences can also 
be illustrated. Industrial permanent disability con- 
sists typically of obvious mutilations, the effect of 
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which on earning-capacity can be assessed according 
to tables which are reasonably systematic. But 
non-industrial permanent disability consists typic- 
ally of internal disease—of the heart, lungs, etce.— 
for which no objective methods of assessing the 
degree of reduction of earning-capacity have been 
devised. It is possible in such a case to offer the 
man a job: if he can hold it down, he cannot be 
regarded as totally disabled though, if he is earning 
less than before, he is undoubtedly partially disabled 
in this sense. The general practice in non-industrial 
permanent disability insurance, accordingly, is to 
consider a person totally disabled if his earning- 
capacity in any occupation reasonably open to him 
is considered to have been reduced by at least two- 
thirds; such a person, as long as his physical con- 
dition does not improve, is allowed to earn whatever 
he can, but he is excluded from unemployment 
insurance. Once the degree of disablement is 
established as really serious, there is in fact little 
that can be gained in the long run by allowing a man 
to be classified as employable. It is far better that 
he should become adjusted, psychologically and 
occupationally, to the situation. Given compre- 
hensive social insurance, it is reasonable to make the 
receipt of a permanent disability pension the quid 
pro quo for the waiving of rights to unemployment 
insurance benefit. 


The proper implication is that in the consideration 
of all such cases, every man should be given the 
fullest benefit of the doubt. If he has any reasonable 
hope of being self-supporting in some degree, he 
should be classed as employable. Every endeavour 
should be made through employment office machin- 
ery to develop special canvassing and placement 
procedures for these cases—much as employment 
offices are already charged to do, with the co-opera- 
tion of special Veterans Welfare Officers, for ex-ser- 
vice men. Everything possible should be done also 
to give this kind of man access to physical and 
vocational rehabilitation facilities, orthopaedic 
training, etc.; reiterating on this point that rehabili- 
tation is a task which particularly demands col- 
laboration between the health insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance administrations. 


In general, it is clear that disability pensions 
require assimilation to (contributory) old age 
pensions, in the same way as sickness cash benefits 
should be related to unemployment insurance 
administration. They must be available to the 
gainfully occupied persons besides wage-earners; 
and are thus presumably, under present Canadian 
conditions and trends, for a collection-basis as well 
as certification and payment, dependent on a 
successful scheme for health insurance being worked 
out. 


12. EXISTING OLD AGE PENSIONS AND RETIREMENT PROVISIONS 


In all or nearly all the problems of security dis- 
cussed thus far which involve provision for main- 
tenance of income for the chief earner and his 
family, one common characteristic prevails. It is 
assumed that the breadwinner will sooner or later 
be able to return to remunerative employment. 
Only in the case of permanent disability is it neces- 
sary to accept the fact that the earner has reached 
the end of his employment trail. The problems of 
security during old age and retirement for other 
reasons are therefore more closely allied with the 
problems of providing for permanent disability than 
they are with the plans for short-term security 
during unemployment, ill-health, accident, etc. The 
universality of old age automatically means that the 
nature of the problem concerns all peoples in all 
lands. This is true of Canada, as is evidenced by 
the fact that only in the case of old age pensions 
is there a full acknowledgment of social respon- 
sibility by all nine provincial governments and the 
federal government as well. The nature of the 
problem, however, is sometimes not so thoroughly 
considered. ‘There is nothing in old age, of and by 
itself, which requires that social security provision 
be made for it. If, for example, medical science 
were able to discover some secret by which the active 
work-span of men and women could be prolonged 
to one hundred years of age, no one would think 
of suggesting old age pensions at seventy. It is 
only because increasing age associates with itself 
the increasing incapability to perform useful work 
that we have to consider the problem at all. This 
point of view, which makes of old age a disability, 
permanent and increasing to the extent that the 
prospects of eventually returning to employment are 
practically nil, reinforces the point made earlier 
that the nature of provision for old age and for 
permanent disability should be similar, if not 
identical. Old age is, in short, a specialized aspect 
of permanent total disability so far as the employ- 
ment market, the wage structure, or the ability to 
earn and maintain a level of income, are concerned. 


Having thus pointed to some of the characteristics 
of the problem of old age and retirement, its import- 
ance should next be considered in terms of size. 
The age at which it is assumed that the ability to 
carry out useful employment begins to diminish is 
usually set somewhere between sixty-five and 
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seventy for men, and somewhere between sixty and 
sixty-five for women. Whether or not there is any 
scientific basis for this, it is certainly true that 
nearly all provision of old age assistance or insurance 
centres around these ages whether it is non-contrib- 
utory state assistance, contributory state insurance, 
or private and voluntary provision. The facts with 
regard to Canada are that in 1941 there were 
460,000 persons aged seventy years or over in the 
country, and 767,000 persons of sixty-five and over. 
The following table shows how the population of 
these ages has varied in Canada from one census 
year to another. One-time immigrant groups, a 
youthful element prominent in the population in 
the first instance, are now growing older. More- 
over, it is a well-established fact that with medical 
science, public hygiene, maternal welfare and other 
related developments prolonging the life span, the 
numbers of aged persons who have passed beyond 
the years of useful employment in Canada will in- 
crease decade by decade, as they are in fact doing 
almost universally elsewhere. The number aged 65 
or over to-day comprise 65 of every thousand of the 
population: by 1971 it is estimated that the pro- 
portion will be 94 per thousand. 


TaBLb 7.—PoPuULATION OF Botu Sexes AGED 70 AND 
OvER IN CANADA 


(Census years 1901-41 and estimates for 1951-71) 


Year Number Year Number 
1901... eee nee 163,715 JOA eee a 459 , 582 
TOU ree ere 202 ,614 TOS Tener < ct 620,000 
1921 Seer ee 247 ,094 TO61L Sse ees, hese 822,000 
1931 Bes eee 344,697 LO SRA ose 920 , 000 


Sources: Census 1931, Vol. III, pp. 17, 31; data for 1941 
supplied by courtesy of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; and 
A. E. Grauer, Social Insurance and Public Assistance. 


a 

When with this is coupled the fact that the birth 
rate in Canada is declining steadily, it will not be 
difficult to see that the problem of provision for 
old age will become one of increasing importance 
in future years. This is shown graphically in the 
following table, which shows that in the next thirty 
years the population aged seventy years or over, 
and the expenditures on non-contributory old age 


pensions in Canada, even assuming that no changes 
whatsoever are made in the present Old Age Pension 
Act, will almost double. 


TaBLE 8.—EsTIMATE OF Cost TO PROVINCES AND 
Domtnion oF Otp AcE Pensions 1n 1941, 1951, 
1961 anp 1971 


- Population Estimated 
Year Manette col Tn y Cost: of 
20-69 years prod Pensions 
$ 
LOS] SSRIS OL 6,879,000 463 ,000 46,300,000 
LOB Wack traces + te 7,799,000 620 ,000 62 ,000 ,000 
LOG Tee eto ste. 8,410,000 822,000 82 , 200 ,000 
O/T oe eerie era - 9 , 222 ,000 928 ,000 92,800,000 


Source: Department of Finance Report on the Administration 
of Old Age Pensions in Canada, 1938. 


The indications are that if the birth rate continues 
to decline and our working-population deficiency 
is not supplemented by immigration, the result will 
be fewer and fewer people of working age being 
obliged to carry, in one way or another, the burden 
of support for more and more persons who have 
passed the span of useful employment. The prob- 
lem is not therefore one that can be disregarded or 
tossed lightly aside. Even if we do nothing at all, 
the fact will still face us that thirty years from now 
our old age pension bill will be approximately twice 
what it is to-day. Sir William Beveridge’s statement 
that ‘‘the problem of the nature and extent of the 
provision to be made for old age is the most import- 
ant and in some ways the most difficult of all the 
problems of social security’, applies with equal 
force to Canada. On the other hand, one should 
not be too pessimistic. If Canada, with children’s 
allowances and other social services, is made a more 
desirable place for children to live in, the fall in the 
birth-rate may be checked. In any case, the popu- 
lation in most countries shows a fairly constant 
proportion of persons in the dependent ages, i.e. 
children and aged combined. 


Canadians have not, of course, ignored the prob- 
lem of permanent retirement from work occasioned 
by age, as is evidenced by the fact that every 
province in Canada has an Old Age Pensions Act 
conforming to the Dominion legislation passed in 
1927, and providing pensions under certain con- 
ditions on a non-contributory basis to persons 
seventy years of age and over. Nor is this in fact 
all the provision that has been made in Canada 
for the contingencies of disability due to age. One 
special feature of the Old Age Pensions Act, in fact, 
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recognizes the principle that some persons should 
be considered as eligible for permanent retirement 
through disability at an earlier age than others. 
The amendments made with respect to blind 
persons, for example, say in effect that a person 
under this disability is prematurely aged and 
eligible for retirement from the labour market as 
having no prospect of further employment when 
he is forty years of age. Likewise, the principle 
adopted in the federal War Veterans’ Allowance 
legislation recognizes the fact that one class of per- 
sons—namely, veterans—may be considered as 
prematurely aged at sixty, fifty-five, or even lower, 
and therefore as eligible for maintenance of income 
when they retire from the employment market. 
The need for further consideration of the flexibility 
here indicated will be referred to again in the suc- 
ceeding Section. . 


Present Provisions in Canada 


Various provisions are made in Canada under 
public or private auspices for the maintenance of 
income in the case of aged people retiring from the 
labour market, other than the provisions already 
referred to. Alternative provisions fall into four 
main categories :— 

(a) Governmental or semi-governmental super- 
annuation schemes such as federal, provincial 
and municipal employee plans (including fire- 
men, policemen, school teachers, on the 
municipal level) ; 

(b) Industrial retirement schemes; 

(c) Government annuities; 

(d) Private commercial annuity or pension in- 
surance. 


It is difficult to make any reliable estimate of the 
total number of aged persons over a given age 
(whether sixty or sixty-five or seventy) covered in 
these different ways. So far as superannuation and 
retirement schemes sponsored by private industry are 
concerned, their contribution to the coverage of the 
total population which might reasonably be regarded 
as in need of them is much smaller than is often 
assumed, according to the facts assembled in the only 
quantitative surveys which have so far been made. 
The most relevant parts of this information (from 
Industrial Retirement Plans in Canada, published by 
the Industrial Relations Section of Queens University 
in 1938, which also summarizes the data secured by 
the National Employment Commission in 1937), have 
been reproduced in Appendix V. The first-mentioned 
report concludes that ‘‘at least '70 per cent of the wage 
and salary earners of Canada would seem to be work- 
ing in establishments which make no definite formal 
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provision for the retirement of their employees... . 
Moreover, the adequacy of the actual provisions 
varies greatly under the different plans’. The 
covered 30 per cent is sizeable in itself, but the in- 
dividuals concerned who have good superannuations 
to look forward to are comparatively privileged 
members of the working-force. 


This does not mean that further development by 
Canadian industries of provisions for the retirement 
of their own employees is not desirable. On the 
contrary, it may be particularly helpful at certain 
stages of the post-war labour market. It may be 
useful, accordingly, to refer to the conclusions 
reached, in the survey already referred to, on the 
merits and defects of present schemes, and on the 
principles which should guide the formulation or 
reformulation of new ones. These are also repro- 
duced in the Appendix. 


So far as state pensions are concerned, it is known 
that old age grants in force today under the Old 
Age Pensions Act represent about forty to forty-five 
per cent of the total population of Canada aged 
seventy and over. To this there would have to be 
added the figures for war veterans’ allowance cases 
aged seventy and over, forpersons covered by govern- 
ment superannuation schemes and annuities, and the 
annual number who actually take advantage of 
industrial and commercial retirement provisions 
(which is not known with any exactitude). A small 
number of additional cases might be picked up 
through a variety of other channels such as work- 
men’s compensation, or even, in a few scattered 
cases, mothers’ allowances. All in all, however, it is 
doubtful whether these provisions would cover much 
more than fifty-five per cent of the population of 
Canada over seventy years of age. If the lower age 
levels of sixty-five and sixty were taken it would 
certainly show an even smaller percentage of Can- 
adians with any form of secured income to look 
forward to, other than perhaps small sums in savings, 
in the event of their having to retire permanently 
from employment. 


The question may well be asked: What is the 
position with reference to those persons who have 
reached the age of retirement from employment 
and who have not at their disposal, in the event of 
need, any of the above-mentioned resources for a 
secure Income? Can it be assumed that a third to a 
half of our aged population have the means to sup- 
port themselves in comfort from accumulated 
income set aside during working years in one form or 
another? Alternatively, can it or should it be 
assumed that all those people are adequately pro- 
vided for through the fact that they have relatives 


in a position to look after them? That this is true of 
a certain percentage of aged people cannot of course 
be denied. But any one who has had even brief 
experience in the administration of old age pensions 
will be quick to point out that there is ample evidence 
that a large percentage of aged people in need of 
assistance to maintain them on a minimum level of 
subsistence apply for pensions but are refused, 
because of relatively narrow interpretations of the 
law, the regulations, or the administration of eligi- 
bility requirements. These people who are thus 
refused old age assistance in Canada at the present 
time do not, of course, literally starve. Some of 
them—many of them in fact—find their way to the 
doors of public welfare agencies. Other ‘“‘get by” on 
what little they have. Still others find themselves 
an uneasy welcome in the households of relatives or 
friends who may themselves be struggling to main- 
tain a dubious living standard. Others again find 
their way into hospitals, homes for the aged, refuges, 
hostels of various kinds, and even, in increasing 
numbers, into mental hospitals. The bulk of 
evidence clearly indicates that aged people who do 
not come under coverage of any of the schemes 
mentioned above face the prospect of retirement 
from employment, in the great majority of cases, 
with no security whatsoever—rather the certainty of 
insecurity. 


In Britain just before the war, two-thirds of all 
people over sixty-five, and about four-fifths of all 
people over seventy, were in receipt either of state | 
pensions or public assistance in some other form. In 
Canada it is unlikely that much more than fifty to 
sixty-five per cent of all persons over seventy are 
similarly dependent upon the public treasury. While 
it would be tempting to assume that this is an in- 
dication of the greater comfort of the aged in Canada, 
and their greater ability to provide for themselves 
with savings or through their families, independent 
of the state, such an assumption is hardly sufficient 
to reconcile the entire difference. When one turns 
to examination of the old age pensions administration 
in Canadian provinces, one finds a major portion 
of the answer to this discrepancy between British 
figures and our own; an answer which is a good 
deal more realistic and less to the credit of the 
Canadian people as a whole. _ Examination, for 
example, would reveal written into the Act itself, and 
especially into the regulations—but most of all 
practised in the administration—a rigid system of 
eligibility requirements set on a very low level, which 
makes it difficult for many aged persons, genuinely 
in need of some form of assistance on a permanent 
continuing basis, to qualify for allowances. These 
provisions include: 


1. Citizenship; 

2. Residence restrictions, both Dominion and 
provincial ; 

3. Means testing in terms of the applicant’s 
personal income, personal property qualifications, 
and even the assumption of income from property 
where in fact such income does not exist; 


4. The principle, zealously adhered to in certain 
provinces, of the responsibility of the children, to 
the point of assuming that income is actually forth- 
coming from children for the support of the 
applicant, even in cases where it is not; 


5. Scaling-down of allowances below the amount 
permitted by the statute, on the grounds that the 
pensioner does not require even that amount of 
pension which is found to be the arithmetical 
maximum payable after the exhaustion of all 
statutory, regulatory and administrative means- 
test procedures. 


The result of the application of these restrictive 
procedures is, first of all, a relatively high per- 
centage of rejected applicants; and second, in some 
provinces especially, a relatively low average pension 
even compared to the maximum that the Act calls for. 
The Canada Year Book shows the average pensions 
payable in the different provinces of Canada during 
1941, as follows: 


Erince Edward. Island)... «0%. <.s sce 0 noe $11.25 
INOVEHOCOLIAt Ee cette sc tome nee coe ts 15.04 
BNO Wa bTUTSWICK Mtnes «ol ats chord atecles eletetaie siete 14.81 
Guebecrs deer seein: «cites dye Valens « Se rerte's 16.04 
CoG ATIO yh ue oie reva Daria aett olslatoterde.s a syeit oss 18.62 
TaN POPE ses fot teey okie onesies Gan Gola c® = Slosesl 18.70 
DHEKALCHO WAN Crecente ete + cesteve Cccsieecs wie oe 17.08 
fil COT tear shies Sp peiiaae ii Sesarni Aina ire ig dt 18.62 
Bi bis Columbia sel steals wiles «Siete Siovsie Be 18.97 


The administrative agencies chosen for old age 
pensions have also, for the most part, tended to 
reinforce a legalistic type of approach based on 
calculations from the maximum down, rather than 
the social administration approach which would 
endeavour, so far as the restrictions of the Act 
itself permit, to relate the income payable to the 
living needs of the applicant. LTlustrations of this 
point are to be found in the fact that in two of the 
provinces most outstanding otherwise for their 
relatively enlightened social approach to the prob- 
lems of security—namely, Manitoba and British 
Columbia—the administration of old age pensions 
is turned over to the relatively mechanical adminis- 
tration of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
instead of to the government department concerned 
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with other phases of social welfare administration. ' 
The tendency in workmen’s compensation admin- 
istration is to assess eligibility on relatively hard 
and fast lines and then to apply the eligibility 
schedule strictly. Scaled to different earnings levels 
and to a variety of accident cases, this is less apt to 
produce harsh results. Scaled to what is supposed 
to be a minimum and to a need which is relatively 
equal for all cases, it can only produce inequities. 
Unfortunately, federal supervision reinforces these 
tendencies, through the fact that the old age pensions 
authority on the federal level is located in the 
Department of Finance. The supervision of pro- 
vincial administrations consists almost exclusively 
of audit and financial control, the result being a 
restrictive influence on provincial administrations 
which is easily reflected in a repressive attitude 
towards the applicant. 


Possible Improvements 


In no province can it be said that the old age 
pension administration carries out an adequate 
social treatment of the problem of assistance and 
service to the aged person. This raises the question 
as to the possibility of improving the present system 
of non-contributory old age pensions by removing 
the restrictions on eligibility, and carrying out 
certain other improvements which would make it 
possible to deal adequately with the problem of 
retirement under the present arrangements. Is it 
possible to reform the present old age pension 
machinery to the point where it will meet this 
responsibility in a socially satisfactory manner? 


First of all, much could be done in the way of 
improvement to make the present assistance pro- 
gramme for the aged more acceptable and more 
socially constructive. Many of the unjustifiable 
restrictions as to eligibility could be removed. It 
is seriously to be questioned, for example, whether 
insistence on the responsibility of children for their 
parents is socially sound, and it is certain that, 
socially sound or not, insistence is impracticable. 
Britain has found this to be the case, and as a result 
has abolished the household means test, which is 
comparable to the principle of the Parents’ Main- 
tenance Acts and similar legislation found in the 
Canadian provinces. There is no reason why the 
old age pensions’ authority, in considering the means 
of an applicant for pension, should assume income 
and support from children of the applicant when such 


1In British Columbia provision was made, by an amendment passed 
in 1942, for the transfer of the administration of old age pensions from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board to the Department of the Provincial 
Secretary which administers the social services. At the time of writing, 
it is understood that this transfer (which required the approval of the 
federal authorities) is now in process of being made. 
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income does not actually exist. No objection can be 
taken to a social approach to the children which 
will limit itself to encouragement and persuasion of 
parental support; but it is utterly unfair to penalize, 
by refusal or reduction of pension, the aged applicant 
merely because a son or daughter, now beyond his 
control, is unwilling to offer support. Equally it is 
unsound to assume income from property of the 
pension applicant when such income is non existent. 
The present Act provides that a calculation shall be 
made on the assumption that a pension applicant’s 
equity in property is producing for him five per cent 
interest perannum. As long as this income, together 
with any other income the applicant possesses, is 
not greater than $125 per annum, the pension is 
reduced by the amount by which the applicant’s 
income—real or assumed—exceeds $125. 


Again, the insistence that a pensioner must be 
able to prove in extreme detail his continuous 
residence for twenty years in Canada immediately 
prior to application, and likewise continuous resi- 
dence in the province of application for five years 
immediately prior to application, represents an 
unreasonable complication which has only the effect 
of making it necessary to refuse assistance with 
one hand and give it, in some instances, on a poor 
relief basis with the other. The basis for such a 
residence principle is presumably the assumption 
that a man, by virtue of the fact that he has spent a 
considerable portion of his life in the country, has 
contributed to the development of the country, and 
therefore deserves in old age some special form of 
security not accorded to every individual. If this 
is the case, it does not seem to make a great deal of 
difference whether the applicant has lived the last 
twenty years of his life in Canada continuously, or 
e.g., for two separate ten-year periods, as long as he 
spends the required amount of time during his 
constructive working span. Similarly the provision 
regarding provincial residence is a restriction at the 
expense of the individual applicant, regardless of his 
merit, for the sake of a particular governmental 
authority. It is assiumed to prevent the movement 
of aged people to certain parts of the country, thus 
avoiding the creation of a disproportionate burden in 
particular areas. It may be doubted whether this 
endeavour to restrict the mobility of the aged is in 
any degree effective; and even if it is effective, it is 
to be doubted whether it is socially sound. 


Even the provision regarding citizenship may be 
called into question. There are plentiful illustra- 
tions from depression years, of persons of alien 
citizenship being maintained on relief rolls until they 
reached seventy years of age, when it became the 


business of the local relief authority to help the 
applicant to take out his citizenship papers; not for 
the purpose of showing his pride in Canadian resi- 
dence, but for the purpose of commercializing his 
citizenship to the extent of raising his pittance from 
relief rates to old age pension. This surely places a 
low value on Canadian citizenship. The citizenship 
provision, moreover, loses all point if it does not 
restrict effectively. It becomes merely an annoy- 
ance, and on these grounds should be removed from 
the Act. 


Incomes Provided 


These minor repairs to present legislation, if 
made, would not remove the entire range of diffi- 
culty. The fact is that, as shown by the average 
pension paid in many of the provinces, the supple- 
mentary income which the pensioner may have, 
or is assumed to have, is very small indeed. In spite 
of the restrictions, the average pension paid is still 
close to the maximum in many of the provinces. 
This raises the question of the adequacy of the 
present allowances for those persons who are com- 
pletely without supplementary resources. Three 
provinces, British Columbia, Alberta and Ontario, 
have already recognized the inadequacy of the 
present pension as a minimum for decent living on a 
permanently retired basis. The first two provinces 
have done so by an addition of $5.00 monthly from 
provincial funds to the pension allowance—tech- 
nically as a cost-of-living bonus. The province of 
Ontario has given similar recognition to the inade- 
quacy of the allowances by provision of supple- 
mentary medical services to persons on old age 
pension. Further improvements are promised in 
statements made at the opening of the legislative 
sessions this year, in Ontario and in Manitoba. 

It is true, of course, that the Old Age Pensions Act 
is theoretically more generous than it appears from 
the simple statement that the maximum pension 
payable is $20, in that it allows the pensioner to 
supplement his maximum pension by as much as 
$125 per annum, making a theoretical maximum of 
$365 annually, or $1 a day, without deduction from 
the pension. This provision, however, is misplaced 
if it discriminates in favour of persons with supple- 
mentary income, while, at the same time, it provides 
less than a basic minimum for those who are reliant 
solely on the pension itself. It would be much more 
adequate as a scheme of social assistance if a higher 
maximum pension were possible, and less generous 
provision made for supplementary income and 
resources. A maximum $30 monthly pension, with 
means-testing and income-deduction more rigidly 
applied than at present, would be fairer to the com- 


pletely destitute and dependent than the present 
scale of assistance. 


Reconsideration of Age Limits 


One other item is deserving of special consideration 
as a possible means of improving the coverage and 
adequacy of non-contributory old age assistance. 
This is the question of the age limit. What age 
should be set as the age of eligibility for old age 
assistance? At the present time Canada has an age 
limit of seventy. Is it meeting the retirement 
problem to leave this age limit where it is; or should 
it be reduced to sixty-five, or even to sixty? In this 
respect, as in others already enumerated with regard 
to old age pensions, Canada has leaned to the side of 
caution, at the expense of the person prematurely 
aged whose working years are over before seventy, 
and whose security is not provided for. No country 
with a non-contributory system of old age pensions 
has a higher age level than Canada, although several 
have the same. Some of the non-contributory 
systems, such as in Australia and South Africa, 
provide for non-contributory pensions at sixty-five 
for men and sixty for women; while nearly all of the 
twenty-six or more countries having compulsory 
contributory systems set the age level at sixty-five 
for men and sixty for women, and in some cases, 
lower. Review of the forty or more systems of old 
age assistance—contributory and non-contributory— 
effective in the world today clearly shows that the 
generally accepted view as to the proper age when 
consideration should be given to retirement from 
work and provision of security is sixty-five for men 
and sixty for women. 

Before this trend is accepted, however, it is 
important to consider certain reflections which full- 
employment experience now occasions. The shift to 
a younger age for retirement was highlighted par- 
ticularly in the depression period, and gained wide 
acceptance as a consequence of the fact that there 
were not enough jobs to go around. Hence the 
solution was thought to lie in terms of siphoning off 
the relatively aged population who had completed a 
fairly large stint of employment during their life- 
time, thus making way for the younger generation 
who, under depression conditions, were being frus- 
trated in their search for employment. It was 
perfectly natural that such a defeatist point of view 
should develop during the depression years, when 
there appeared not to be enough employment for all, 
so that therefore the older workers should be pushed 
on to maintenance and retirement, while the younger 
workers took up the responsibilities of gainful 
occupation, and along with it, support of the aged in 
one form or another. 
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The Beveridge Report sounds a salutary note of 
warning against the wisdom of attempting to 
pension off too hastily, men and women who are of 
mature years but not by any means, in all cases, at 
the end of their productive powers. It is true of 
Canada, as it is of Britain and Australia, among 
other countries, that with declining birth rates and 
increasingly aged populations, we should use all the 
working forces we can muster to carry the burden of 
maintaining the economy of the country on a high 
level. Security maintenance is essential only for 
those who have genuinely exhausted, through age or 
other reasons, their employment possibilities. To 
the extent that workers are retired at sixty or 
sixty-five when they still have useful working years 
ahead of them, the country is being wasteful of its 
resources. Lacking any compensation in increased 
technical productivity, this might have to be reflected 
in lower benefits for those genuinely retired, along 
with heavier burdens for the younger working 
generation. 


The conclusion to be derived is that, while it may 
be necessary to fix a definite age level as a standard 
for retirement, either in a non-contributory or a 
contributory system of old age assistance, provision 
should be made for two modifications. On the one 
hand, a premium should be available, as of right, to 
every person reaching the prescribed age level who 
chooses to defer the commencement of his pension, 
the premium varying with each year of deferment. 
On the other hand, there should be provision for 
admission to benefit, either under the contributory 
or non-contributory system of old age pension, or 
persons who, before reaching the age of sixty-five 
(or sixty in the case of women), can show on com- 
petent authority that they are permanently unem- 
ployable, “burnt out”, or for some other reason 
unlikely ever again to return into the employment 
market. 


The latter principle has already been intelligently 
applied in Canada in the administration of War 
Veterans’ Allowances. Among other things, it 
would result in less haggling over the age of the 
person where there is no satisfactory record, if that 
person is shown to be obviously and permanently 
beyond consideration as far as the prospects of any 
future employment are concerned. The procedure 
would, of course, be in line with the principles 
discussed for disability pensions in the previous 
Section. The first-mentioned principle would be 
easier to apply in an insurance system. But even 
for an assistance pension some modification of the 
upper level, through higher exemptions for supple- 
mentary income, would be desirable. 


13. CONTRIBUTORY RETIREMENT INSURANCE 


Considerable attention has been given in the 
preceding pages to the possibilities which exist for 
improving in various ways the present system of 
non-contributory old age pensions. Enough has 
been said to show what these might be if the present 
legislation were amended to permit the beginning of 
pensions at sixty-five with a premium on deferment, 
and discretion to admit for disability or for other 
reasons at a lower age. If residence and citizenship 
restrictions were modified; if assumed but non- 
existent income were left out of calculations of 
resources; if the maximum allowance were set at 
$30 (or even at $25), accompanied by full or more 
rigid deduction of surplus income—if these statutory 
changes were implemented, and in addition the 
administration were transferred to a social service 
basis, giving help to the aged person on his housing, 
clothing and other personal problems—much of the 
repressive and unsatisfactory character of non- 
contributory old age assistance, as it exists in Canada 
now, would disappear. But assuming that all these 
things were done—and they should be done, whether 
a contributory or non-contributory pension system 
is to continue—would there still be a need for a 
transformation in principle from non-contributory 
to contributory pensions for the aged and retired? 


The answer that modern industrial society as a 
whole is giving with singular unanimity to this 
question must be taken as having application to 
Canada as well. The trend is clearly in the direction 
of compulsory contributory insurance against re- 
tirement and old age. Non-contributory old age 
assistance schemes are giving way more and more 
to contributory insurance schemes. No country 
which has ever adopted old age insurance in any 
form has ever abandoned it and gone back to the 
non-contributory arrangement. Likewise the trend 
is clearly in the direction of compulsory insurance as 
against the voluntary type of state insurance, and 
there is no record of this trend ever having been 
reversed. Individuals prefer to get their retirement 
income as a right, on a basis consistent with their 
idea of human dignity. Means-test procedures, 
however lightly applied, violate to some extent this 
conception of the right to retirement income. But 
it does not seem possible ever to abolish means-test 
procedures and income limits from non-contributory 
plans for old age assistance. Under an assistance 
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plan, even if better rates were granted, they would 
still be granted subject to a certain amount of 
investigation into the personal affairs of the applicant 
which is usually resented. 


The Case for the Contributory Form 


It is now ten years ago since one Canadian body 
of enquiry, the Quebec Social Insurance Com- 
mission, declared itself in favour of the contributory 
approach to the problem, stressing its acceptance 
of the existing scheme as an inadequate transitional 
measure; and some of its striking passages are 
worth quotation: 


“The Commission does not claim that the 
province of Quebec has found an ideal solution of 
the problem of protection for the aged, and that 
the system which has always worked will be satis- 
factory in the future. What the province has 
done up till now! is simply to offer charity, and 
charity necessarily restricted to a certain privileged 
group, still more limited if we take into consideration 
the large number of desolate old people who here, 
or elsewhere, have their last days saddened by 
poverty. Other countries have adopted a similar 
policy, assisting their aged either directly by means 

- of their public services, or indirectly by means of 
institutions, until it became necessary to consider 
whether they were to continue this policy or 
whether they were to institute a system by means 
of which the individual of advanced age, having 
paid for years to an appropriate organization a 
certain sum, should become the beneficiary of an 
income which would permit him to live until death. 
This is old-age insurance. The Social Insurance 
Commission is decidedly in favour of instituting, 
in the province of Quebec, a system of old age 
insurance, which is contributory and obligatory. 
Reasons of justice and of logic, a desire to awaken 
the conscience, the sense of responsibility, the 
love of independence, the habit of thrift among 
our people—all this has helped to create this 
conviction.” 


There can be little doubt that there are important 
psychological considerations which weight the scale 
on the side of a contributory scheme. Each person 
who makes his contribution, however small, during 
his working years to the future: need of his old age 
is learning and practising the discipline of thrift and 
foresight. Contrary to the impression which pre- 
vails in some quarters that social insurance will 


1 Quebec did not pass legislation bringing the province within the 
terms of the federal Old Age Pension Act till 1936. 


destroy these qualities which go to make good 
citizens, the fact is that old age insurance in particu- 
lar is a means of ensuring that saving is practised 
on at least a minimum basis during the entire 
earning period of the average citizen. The fact that 
all persons stand together in the over-all state plan 
—each contributing what he can to the needs of the 
future, both for himself and for his fellows—en- 
hances a concept of community solidarity which can 
be a strong feature in democratic civilization. Con- 
tributory insurance combines the best features of 
the individualist and of the collectivist approach, 
in that it binds every citizen of the community to 
the need of providing some measure of security for 
himself in the future, and at the same time signal- 
izes certain responsibilities which the individual 
carries to help meet the pooled risks of his fellow 
citizens. 


In addition, certain financial considerations are 
frequently advanced, supporting the idea of com- 
pulsory contributory old age insurance as against 
non-contributory old age assistance. Itis pointed out 
—and rightly so—that the latter policy is a form of 
locking the stable door after the horse has been 
stolen, and places a dead weight of increasingly 
large proportions on the shoulders of the community. 
The insurance approach, on the other hand, is 
constructive in nature; it not only protects the 
individual by forcing him to save against his de- 
clining years, but also protects the state’s financial 
structure by helping to lift from the public treasury 
some of the burden of old age assistance payments 
which must be met entirely from taxation, shifting 
this burden to the individual citizen during that 
citizen’s working years. In certain types of old age 
insurance, especially those which have a limited 
coverage and which operate on lines closely similar 
to commercial insurance, there is much in this 
argument on financial lines. 


But it is fallacious to pursue the idea of accumu- 
lating reserves for old age pensioners too far. To the 
extent that old age insurance plans contemplate 
coverage of the whole population, it becomes 
increasingly less useful for detailed and intricate 
records to be kept up over a long period of years, 
showing the amount that each individual contributor 
has built up as his own insurance right. Likewise 
it becomes less useful to maintain the fiction of 
setting aside insurance reserves and keeping them 
separate from the current income of the state, if all 
members of the community are under the contrib- 
utory scheme. The public finance arguments in 
favour of compulsory contributory insurance weaken 
in strength as the insurance coverage becomes more 
and more comprehensive, to the point of eventually 
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covering the entire population. This trend towards 
universal and non-discriminating coverage seems 
inescapable. Nevertheless, to the extent that cover- 
age under the old age insurance scheme does actually 
fall short of the entire population, there is an argu- 
ment in favour of maintaining a contributory basis 
of providing security for old age—for insured groups 
only—as against the out-right non-contributory 
form. 


Methods of Attainment 


How is Canada to meet the problem? There are 
several methods of approach, each of which deserves 
consideration. They are singled out for brief 
review here, to clarify their main features. 


Under all methods, the basic pension rate, and 
provisions for adult dependents or survivors are the 
same. There is, of course, an important choice 
between a single standard rate, and graduated 
pensions dependent on the level of earnings or income 
of the contributor. The suggestion of this report 
(further reviewed in Section 20) is that a number of 
considerations weigh in favour of a standard rate for 
Canada. The first of these is that graduated pen- 
sions, more particularly if they are regarded as 
requiring a long period of contribution accumula- 
tion, involve a complicated and costly series of 
records. Secondly, old age insurance is inescapably 
expensive. It must be faced on a national scale; and 
it will certainly be easier to attain if administration is 
simplified, and if costs are reduced by making a 
maintenance minimum the first objective. Thirdly, 
there is something to be said in its own right for the 
principle of regarding a retirement pension as a small 
nucleus to which private and industrial provisions 
may be added. It is not necessary to regard this as a 
primary determinant, but it is a very important 
incidental. 

On these lines the basic rate should be an amount 
sufficient for minimum maintenance, with a distinc- 
tion drawn between an individual (man or woman) 
and a married couple. The rates which suggest 
themselves both by reference to the minimum assist- 
ance standards examined earlier, and in relation to 
present pensions, are at least $30 a month for a 
single person with $15 a month as the supplement for 
the spouse; or possibly $25 and $20 respectively. If 
any minor children of dependent status existed, these 
extra needs would be cared for by means of children’s 
allowances. In the event of the death of the insured 
person, it would be reasonable to follow the practice, 
which is common, of converting the supplementary 
benefit for the dependent spouse into survivors’ 
pension. On the other hand, if the dependent 
spouse were able to find accepted employment, the 
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supplementary pension might be made subject to 
reduction or possibly to elimination. 


These arrangements would correspond exactly with 
the provisions made for permanent disability, the 
only difference being that the person permanently 
disabled would be eligible for retirement under the 
retirement scheme at an earlier age than the person 
retiring solely on account of age. In the same way 
persons reaching retirement age and choosing to 
remain at work for one or two years more should be 
encouraged to do so, and would have their retirement 
income increased by a corresponding amount. 


The problems of transition which arise once the 
decision to proceed to an insurance basis is taken, 
rest on the supposition that a minimum number of 
years of contribution should be accumulated before 
eligibility for an insurance pension is established. 
Strictly speaking, this qualifying period, particularly 
if it is a number of years, is not essential for the 
purpose of building up an accumulation of funds. 
Pensions or assistance for the aged in any given year 
must be chiefly financed out of the current revenue of 
the same year. If a sufficiently large government 
subsidy were available it would be possible to pay 
pensions to persons above a given age limit im- 
mediately, drawing more on contributions and less 
on state revenue in ensuing years. Transitional 
arrangements, however, are usually necessary (a) to 
move the total disbursements gradually from the 
present level to the new levelat which the full comple- 
ment of persons would be on pension; and (6 ) to meet 
the equities of the situation in which some contrib- 
utors will have long records of payment and others 
little or none. 


1. Age Limit Method 


The first method is to limit the availability of 
insurance pensions to persons under a given age 
(say fifty-five). Older persons would in effect be 
regarded as having an insufficient working span left 
in which to build up any satisfactory insurance 
protection. Under the age limit as many persons as 
possible would be brought under the compulsory 
insurance scheme, and during the course of the re- 
maining ten years or more of working life, they 
would be expected to build up an insurance right 
which (together with other funds which might come 
from employers or the state or both) would be 
sufficient to provide a minimum pension. This 
would not be subject to means test but obtainable 
as of right; and it would necessarily have to be more 
ample in its terms than the assistance pension. 


The complementary part of this plan would be to 
continue the present old age assistance plan with as 


many improvements as possible. This alone would 
be available to persons over the age limit at the time 
of inauguration. A few others who might not be 
able to come within the contribution provisions 
would also depend on old age assistance of the pre- 
existing type. In effect, the state would say to these 
people, as well as to people under fifty-five who 
could not be reached by any compulsory method of 
collection: ‘“‘You are not really insurable, either 
because your age leaves an insufficient time in which 
to build up any adequate insurance protection, or 
because the way in which you make your living 
renders it impossible for the state to reach you for 
regular contribution. We will do our best for you 
by maintaining a more generous non-contributory 
old age assistance scheme, under which, subject to 
the means test, you will receive, on the basis of need, 
such assistance as the community can provide 
through straight taxation.” 


This is one of the most common methods, and the 
one which would probably be the least disruptive of 
present arrangements. Its weakness, however, is 
that it does not remove the need for the non-contrib- 
utory system for many years. A number of persons 
who contribute to the scheme may find it necessary 
to retire from employment, or for some other reason 
may fail to build up the required amount of contrib- 
utory time. They might be dealt with through 
refunds, or possibly by partial retirement pensions. 
But a majority would probably find their way 
eventually to the old age assistance scheme. If their 
lump-sum refund were exhausted, they would require 
assistance as full pensioners. If they possessed 
partial insurance pensions they might require partial 
supplementation on a means-test basis. A consider- 
able expenditure of administrative effort—elaborate 
record systems, calculations to show that the mini- 
mum length of the contributory period has been 
complied with, the procedure of lump-sum settle- 
ments in some cases and the assessment of partial 
pensions in others—will have been wasted. Assist- 
ance will still be necessary outside the insurance 
scheme; and this will require the maintenance of the 
second system involving means test procedures and 
the other details of operation.+ 

1The United States system, which endeavours to preserve all the 
features of annuities graduated according to the income of recipients, 
encountered many of these difficulties. ‘‘The scheme will not...... 
provide for all the aged or even all the needy aged. For many years to 
come annuitants will not have built up sufficient reserves to cover their 
needs after the age of sixty-five; many low wage groups of workers and 
part-time workers will probably never accumulate sufficient reserves 
to carry themselves in old age even when the scheme is operating in full, 
and in general owner-workers are exempted from the contributory scheme. 
Thus, although the scheme covers about one-third of the nation and, 
therefore, spreads widely the.promise of some measure of security in old 
age, it has not removed the necessity for non-contributory pensions, or for 
contributions by the federal government to the annuities of those with 


small reserves and in need.’’ (Report of the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, Book II, p. 37). 


2. Qualified Benefit Method 


The second method is to provide subsidies making 
it possible to deal with all persons in the transitional 
stage as equivalent to insured persons on a full- 
coverage basis. This is clearly a more straight- 
forward alternative to subsidizing non-insured and 
partially-insured persons outside the insurance 
scheme. It would make it possible for the insurance 
scheme to begin almost immediately instead of wait- 
ing for ten years (or some other period) of accumu- 


lated contributions. And the residual or assistance | 


scheme would be limited only to those persons with 
no records of contribution at all. 


The main problem to be encountered by this 
alternative is the extent to which persons with, say, 
one year of contribution should be placed on a parity 
with persons having up to ten years of contribution. 
If no differential is made at all, the stand might very 
well be taken by contributors that there was no point 
in making contributions. At least three expedients 
offer themselves for resolving this question. 


(a) The first would be to introduce within the 
insurance scheme partial means-testing for 
that portion of the pension not ensured by 
insurance contributions. The person with a 
ten-year record of contribution would thus get 
his pension entirely free from means testing. 
The person with a five-year record would 
have one-half of his pension free from means- 
testing, and the other half subject to means- 
testing. And so on, down the line. The 
problem of means-testing would be com- 
paratively large at the outset, but would 
constantly diminish until at the end of ten 
years it would be almost completely unneces- 
sary. : 

(b) A second expedient would be to raise the 
minimum age level of eligibility for contribu- 
tors with less than a certain period of con- 
tribution. Persons with less than five years 
of contribution might not be eligible, for 
retirement of full pension until ages between 
sixty-seven and seventy; persons with five to 
nine years premiums might have to wait until 
they were aged between sixty-five and sixty- 
seven; or some more refined schedule might be 
set down. 

(c) The simplest arrangement would be to set an 
arbitrarily reduced pension (say $25 a month) 
to those persons who have met some contri- 
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butions, but retire before having completed 
the full qualifying period. Such a reduced 
pension need not be subject to means test as 
such; but means-testing would enter into the 
situation if they were forced to seek supple- 
mentation of these reduced pensions. 


3. Qualified Contributions Method 


The third alternative worthy of consideration in 
the planning of an old age retirement scheme is one 
modelled similar to the New Zealand plan. The 
unique feature of this scheme is that it provides 
means testing during the contributory stage of the 
scheme rather than at the end, upon retirement. 
Every person in New Zealand above a certain age is 
obligated by law to pay a social security tax which 
is, in effect, a contribution to insurance, including old 
age insurance. There are heavy penalties, and it is 
regarded as an offence just as serious as income tax 
evasion not to comply with this requirement. Pro- 
vision is made, however, for those whose means do 
not permit them to pay the tax to make special 
application for exemption from the tax; if, on 
enquiry, the facts seem to justify it, exemption is 
granted and the applicant’s status is taken to be 
exactly the same as if he had actually made the 
contribution. Where exemption is granted from 
contribution, this case must be reviewed periodically 
in order to establish the fact that further exemption 
is justified. If, on reaching the age of retirement, 
the record shows that an individual has a full record 
of compliance with the provisions of the insurance 
scheme, it does not matter whether this record is a 
continuous record of contribution or a continuous 
record of exemption, or a combination of the two. 
In any case full pension is granted. It is only the 
person who has flouted the law by neglecting to 
contribute or to apply for exemption, who finds 
himself in difficulty when the question of retirement 
pension arises. 


Even here, such cases can be kept to a remarkably 
low minimum because of the simplified record system 
which is possible under such ascheme. It should be 
pointed out that the New Zealand system makes it 
completely unnecessary to maintain records for old 
age insurance in great detail over a long period of 
years. At the end of each year the insurance book 
can be called in for examination, and as long as that 
year can be completely accounted for, either by 
periods of contribution or periods of exemption 
stamped in the book, the detailed record can be 
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destroyed and a simple notation made that the 
individual’s record of compliance for the year in 
question has been completely established. At the 
end of each year, therefore, it becomes possible to 
ascertain the identity of those persons who have not 
complied with the law and have not completed their 
record forthe year. Proceedings for non-compliance 
can be taken immediately against such individual, 
the appropriate penalties can be meted out and the 
individual’s record can be re-established, thus avoid- 
ing the accumulation of a large number of difficult 
cases at the end of the contribution period when 
application for pension is made. This means that it 
is practically impossible for a case to arise where a 
man on reaching the appropriate age applies for 
pension only to find that he is ineligible because of 
failure to comply with certain provisions of the in- 
surance act, ten, fifteen, or even twenty years before. 


The New Zealand system, it should be added, is 
only possible because of the fact that the revenue- 
collecting side of the insurance administration is 
completely divorced from the pensions administra- 
tion. An individual’s eligibility for a pension, as of 
right, depends in no way on the amount or even on 
the fact of his contribution. It depends entirely on 
the record of his compliance with the provisions 
either of contribution or of registration for exemp- 
tion. ‘The fact should not be overlooked, however, 
that the New Zealand plan does contain the elements 
of means-testing in respect of contributions. Even 
with this, however, it is probably the simplest and 
most satisfactory type of provision for old age 
retirement to be found anywhere. 


Whether or not such an advanced scheme would 
suit the temperament of the Canadian people is a 
question on which there is no ready answer at the 
present time. The most obvious difficulty would be 
administrative in nature in view of the large area of 
Canada and the scattered population, with the con- 
sequent difficulties that arise in enforcing universal 
compliance. Obviously, the fact that New Zealand 
has a small area and a compact population renders 
administration measurably easier than in Canada. 


The possible arrangements may be compared 
somewhat more easily if they are presented in the 
following schematic fashion, indicating broadly the 
groups who would be eligible for the insurance pen- 
sions, and those who would remain dependent on 
assistance. The proportions would, of course, be 
considerably different in each case. 


Ne —————————————— es 


Assistance Basis 


ET 


Eligible for Insurance Pensions 


1. Age Limit Method All persons over 55 


All males below (say) 65 (Persons who fail to complete 10 
All females below (say) 60 years’ contributions) 


2. Qualified Benefit Method 
All persons with (say) 1-10 yrs’. Persons with no contributions (not 
contributions till age 70) 


Differential arrangements: 
(a) Exemption from means test (Partial means tests corresponding 
for proportion of pension to proportion in first column) 


(e.g., Zo for 1-yr. contributor, 
3 for 2-yr. contributor, 
etc.) 
(b) Schedule of retirement ages. 
(e.g., 69 for 2-yr. contributor 
68 for 4-yr. contributor 
67 for 6-yr. contributor 
66 for 8-yr. contributor 
65 for 10-yr. contribu- 
tor) 
(c) Lower rate (e.g., $25) for non- (Partial assistance if unable to 
completed contribution supplement reduced pension) 


ee 


3. Qualijied Contribution Method 


All persons with record of 
(a) payment of all-inclusive] (Persons with record of non-com- 
social security premiums,| pliance, subsequently unadjusted) 
or 
(b) certified exemptions 


ae a AEE SE 


If the principle were incorporated of making 
higher rates available to pensionable persons who 
deferred their retirement, a simple formula would 
have to be found to apply to the basic rate, over and 
above any adjustments made in accordance with the 
above schemes. There would be least difficulty in 
applying this formula to method 3, and probably 
most to method 2b. 


Contributory Pensions in Relation to 
Industrial Retirement Schemes 


A few points may be noted, in conclusion, on the 
way in which a comprehensive old age plan would fit 
in with existing provisions made by industries for the 
retirement of their employees. One of the undesir- 
able features of company retirement plans (when 
they are limited, as at present, to a minority of firms) 
is that a prejudice is set up against the hiring or re- 
employment of older men. If these retire after a 
comparatively short period of employment, the 
superannuation to which they would be entitled 
would be small or negligible. Their going would 
seem to cast a slur on their employers; or else occas- 
sion a special subsidy to enable them to receive 
superannuation comparable with that of employees 
with long terms of service. This problem would be 
removed almost entirely with the advent of universal 
old age insurance. The older worker would be more 


welcome. The pension available to everybody 
would, it is true, supply only a basic minimum. 
There would still be complete freedom for industrial 
schemes, but they would be able to act more clearly 
and more effectively as supplements. For the better 
paid workers they could help to provide substantial 
retirement incomes. (There would, of course, be no 
means test applicable to the insurance pension). 


In the survey of industrial retirement plans pre- 
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viously referred to, it was frequently stated that the 
firm was ready to adapt its plan in the event of a 
national retirement or old-age plan being established. 
(Appendix V, paragraph 22.) In the longer run a 
further advantage would accrue. It is possible that 
with the greater extension of industrial schemes, a 
man could carry with him from one employment to 
another his industrial pension rights. In either 
event, mobility would be assisted much more than 
it is at present. 


14. HEALTH INSURANCE AND OTHER SOCIAL SECURITY PLANS 


In the last part of this report the outline of a 
comprehensive system of social security will be 
reviewed as a whole. The relation of health 
insurance to other branches of social security 
legislation is so important in itself, however, that 
it is necessary to pause here for an interim summary 
of some of the matters most relevant to the admin- 
istration of protection against the universal risks. 
(Widowhood and survivors’ insurances will be dealt 
with in the next Part; sickness cash benefits, mater- 
nity cash benefits, and workmen’s compensation, as 
already explained, belong to the special group of 
“employment risks.’’) 


For two related reasons, considerable importance 
attaches to the methods adopted for the administra- 
tion of health insurance in Canada. The first of 
these is the desirability of making the benefits 
available as widely as possible. This has already 
been discussed. It involves special consideration 
of methods—a combination of methods if necessary— 
for the collection of contributions from at least the 
whole gainfully-occupied population. Once this 
is achieved, there is no particular difficulty in 
extending coverage to other members of the 
family: the principle of a standard contribution, to 


provide for two persons, and in the special case of: 


medical care to extend to all children in the family, 
has been explained in previous sections. 


The second reason, in the long run, is even more 
important. For substantial sections of the popula- 
tion the health insurance system can be the basis 
for the collection of contributions for other types of 
insurance: it may in fact be the only possible basis 
for certain groups, more particularly farmers. The 
complexities of a health insurance scheme are such 
that there is a danger that attention may be con- 
centrated on the adequate provision of medical care, 
and not enough on the way in which health insurance 
may be fitted most efficiently into a total social 
security system. 


For wage-earners there is no particular difficulty, 
from the administrative point of view, in extending 
insurance schemes to cover disability . pensions, 
survivors’ insurance and contributory old age 
pensions (and, for that matter, sickness cash benefits 
and related benefits specially appropriate to the 
wage-earning group). To begin with, the method 
of collecting contributions through industrial pay- 
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rolls is comparatively easy, and already established. 
Secondly, unemployment insurance, the basic 
measure for the wage-earning population, is now a 
going concern with a nation-wide administrative 
mechanism under federal control. Extension of 
social insurance to rural and non-wage-earner 
groups, however, is a new venture; though none 
the less a necessary one. For disability, survivors’, 
and old age insurance, as for medical care, there 
would be no justification for a Canadian scheme 
which did not extend to agricultural and other 
non-wage-earner groups as well as to the industrial 
population. 


It is of first importance, therefore, to realize that 
health insurance and unemployment insurance 
between them may be the two basic administrative 
systems for Canadian social security. Health in- 
surance will, of course, extend to wage-earners, and 
contribution collection could conveniently be organ- 
ized through payroll deductions. But there is no 
reason why the two systems should not be more 
closely integrated, at least so far as forming part 
of a national system of contribution collection is 
concerned. ‘The possible “‘division of labour” is not 
exactly between urban and rural areas, but rather 
between wage-earners (or employees) and other 
gainfully-occupied persons. 


The important point is the distinction’ between 
the mechanisms of collection, and the mechanisms 
of administration or service. There is no inherent 
reason why these should be synonymous. It is 
possible to visualize two major collection agencies 
for a variety of insurances, each dealing with 
separate sections of the community. The health 
insurance basis—in effect, a method of assessing 
contributions—would provide for the collection of 
all contributions for the universal group (medical 
care, disability, survivors and old age) from the 
self-employed, rural, agricultural and other non- 
wage-earners. The unemployment insurance basis 
—in effect, payroll deductions—could be used for 
all of these insurances plus unemployment insurance 
and any other subsidiary provisions such as cash 
sickness benefit, for wage-earners. This side of the 
total transaction would simply be concerned with 
payments and transfers into particular funds; there 
would be no inherent difficulty even if there were 
both federal and provincial funds. Obviously, 


if all the collectors (employers making payroll 
deductions or affixing stamps, the income tax 
authorities, municipal assessment boards, provincial 
licence offices, or whatever there may be) act as the 
agent for the federal government so far as collection 
of social security premiums are concerned, the whole 
procedure is simplified. Some individuals, incider- 
tally, will have the possibility of making their 
payments in more than one way, and can choose the 
one which is most convenient, and the possession 
of the appropriate card or book, duly stamped, will 
be all the evidence necessary to prevent double 
assessment. 


On the other side, there would, of course, be quite 
distinct divisions for the two sets of services. Only 
the health insurance authorities, established appro- 
priately throughout the country, with whatever was 
considered the most effective liaison with provincial 
and federal Departments of Health, and, of course, 
with both urban and rural units, would supervise 
the actual provision of medical care and the payment 
of doctors and other practitioners. Only the em- 
ployment offices would administer unemployment 
benefit, sickness cash benefit if this were estab- 
lished, and a series of related placement facilities. 
The payment of pensions of all kinds might use a 
different mechanism, such as the post-offices; though 
co-operation should probably be effected with the 
other existing service agencies (health authorities, 
or employment offices) for the purpose of registra- 
tion, certification, ete. 


Legislative Aspects 


In these circumstances, the method of imple- 
menting health insurance legislation is particularly 
important. A basis for the insurance of the universal 
risks on contributory principles which is to be 
satisfactory for Canada must be comprehensive; it 
must be administratively efficient; and it must be 
constitutionally free from dispute. If the set-up of 
health insurance is to offer this basis, the same canons 
apply. It is not merely a matter of avoiding 
overlapping or of securing economies in adminis- 
tration, but of ensuring national coverage and at 
least a reasonable degree of uniformity. 


There are presumably three methods by which 
health insurance might be implemented in Canada. 
The first would be straightforward amendment of 
the British North America Act in the same way 
as was done for unemployment insurance to give 
the federal government full jurisdiction in the 
matter. A second method might be the utilization 
of a procedure such as seemed to be contemplated 
in Section 94 of the Act, providing for action and 
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uniformity through concurrent legislation, and en- 
suring recognition of Dominion priority in cases of 
conflict between the terms of the statutes. The 
third method would be to depend principally on 
provincial initiative, providing for national co- 
ordination through grants-in-aid, the various proce- 
dures associated with audit control, and methods 
of consultation such as are employed, for example, 
in the Dominion Council of Health. 


To take the third alternative first, the main issue 
in this context is not really the efficacy of this 
method of co-ordination and control. The possi- 
bilities of the constructive administration of grants- 
in-aid have not always received the attention they 
deserve in this country; and they are referred to in 
another connection in a later section. The primary 
difficulties so far as social security is concerned are 
twofold. There would be no guarantee that some 
provinces would not lag behind, and the transition 
period before national coverage was obtained might 
be indefinitely prolonged. Apart altogether from 
the undesirability of this situation in so important 
a matter as medical care, it might not be possible 
to institute, for example, a Dominion scheme of 
contributory old age pensions, until the several 
provincial health insurance schemes provided the 
necessary collection arrangements. So far as dis- 
ability pensions are concerned it would in any case 
be unwise to set up a Dominion scheme until health 
insurance were functioning. It is true that the 
federal government might set up appropriate offices 
in the tardy provinces (it would not be feasible to 
use the employment offices for non-wage earners), 
but this would simply postpone problems of rational- 
ization of administration for some later date. 


The second difficulty is the danger of considerable 
divergence in scope and type of coverage, contribu- 
tion scales, etc., apart altogether from differences 
in administrative practice within each province, and 
problems which would arise when, for example, 
contributors move from one province to another. 
The experience of this process has been most sharply 
illustrated in the United States with the evolution 
of fifty differing State unemployment compensation 
systems. All authoritative observers have freely 
predicted a movement towards national reconstruc- 
tion of the system ‘‘either by the evolutionary pro- 
cess or by drastic revision in time of stress’’.! 
It is conceivable that the Canadian unemployment 
insurance scheme might not have been unitary 
in form. If not, it would certainly have run 
into similar difficulties. But Canada escaped the 


1B.g., Bryce M. Stewart et al: Planning and Administration of Unem- 
ployment Compensation inthe United States. (Industrial Relations Counsel- 
lors, Inc., 1938). 
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United States dilemma by the British North America 
Act amendment of 1940. 


The method of straightforward amendment rec- 
ommends itself as being the most direct and un- 
equivocable. It would assure uniformity in a field 
which is of vital significance for all future social 
security planning; and it would undoubtedly offer 
some economies in terms of administrative expendi- 
ture. The nature of health and medical care 
administration is such, however, that the federal 
authority would undoubtedly have to set up a 
series of regional boards or offices. In view of the 
interests of active Departments of Health in each 
of the provinces (and of other important auxiliaries 
in some provinces, such as Health Units, municipal 
doctors and hospitals, etc.) this might easily produce 
unnecessary duplication. There is not the same 
parallel between local health insurance administra- 
tion, and unemployment insurance, in this respect. 
The need for a Dominion Employment Service, 
with a network of regional and local offices, is 
justified by the nature of the problem with which 
it must deal and the fact that comparable facilities 
were not previously in existence. In addition, a 
considerable degree of adaptation to the special cir- 
cumstances of their regions has been evolved by 
most of the provinces. It was for this and other 
reasons that the Rowell-Sirois Commission saw 
value in a division of labour between federal and 
provincial governments in the health field. 


Whatever method is followed, there is clearly 
room for a distinct measure of decentralization in the 
administration of medical care. However, there is 
not the same argument for the decentralized admin- 
istration of funds. It is a matter for serious con- 
sideration as to how far federal government machin- 
ery might be used, if not as the chief method, at 
least as one of the participating methods for the 
collection of contributions for health insurance and 
other purposes, even in rural areas. 


The appropriateness of a combination of payroll 
methods, voluntary contributions, and collections 
through income assessment has already been dis- 
cussed. The mechanism of the income tax naturally 
suggests itself, more particularly since its scope has 
been so widely increased during the war. At least 
potentially, it applies to all the gainfully-occupied of 
the country. On the other hand, a considerable 
proportion of farmers have incomes too small to 
render them liable to tax, while also there is still a 
substantial percentage of non-compliance. It has 
therefore been suggested that the income registration 
required (Section 9) might for some groups be best 
obtained through the mechanisms of property-tax 


payments, which, for example, involve all farmers at 
least once a year. It would be necessary to ensure 


that careful definitions are applied at the time of the 


initial registration so that, for example, figures of 
property value and of normal yearly income are not 
confused. It would probably be necessary also to 
strengthen the staffs of the municipal assessment 
authorities for the first period of registration in which 
the bulk of the contributors would be established. 
It seems fairly evident that the services of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and of the provincial 
Departments of Municipal Affairs would be required 
in setting up a standard procedure. 

These and other considerations suggest that the 
most desirable arrangements would be a co-operative 
agreement between all three parties, federal, provincial 
and municipal governments, to assist in the establish- 
ment and future collection of insurance contributions. 
There could hardly be any question that the effort 
and expense, for so important and far-reaching an 
objective, would be worthwhile. Given the an- 
nouncement of comprehensive social security ob- 
jectives, it may be added, the value of the income tax 
machinery may be enhanced. If health insurance 
and other benefits (including children’s allowances, 
if these were made contingent on having paid the 
universal-risks contributions) existed as an induce- 
ment to pay social security contributions as well as 
taxes, the rate of compliance would rise. As noted 
elsewhere, tax payments are being successfully util- 
ized in New Zealand, although the administrative 
conditions there are substantially simpler. 


On the same grounds, of the need for inter-govern- 
ment co-operation for successful health insurance 
establishment, the method of concurrent jurisdiction 
suggests itself as particularly appropriate. Whether 
it is constitutionally available at present, and whether 
it is equally appropriate for the other insurances is a 
matter for separate consideration; further reference is 
made to this in the concluding Part. 


Some Other Aspects of Administration 


This report does not concern itself with any 
examination of the best method of organizing medical 
service itself; but it endorses the view which has been 
frequently expressed in Canada, (1) that Depart- 
ments of Health, both federal and provincial, would 
be effective media of supervision, allied with appro- 
priate advisory bodies. It is assumed that on these 
advisory bodies the representation of medical men 
would be prominent; but it is highly desirable, and 
in accord with the experience of all countries in 
which health insurance has been long established, 
that citizen and ‘‘consumer” groups should be 
strongly represented as well. 


These are familiar matters. A less obvious sug- 
gestion, which is worthy of serious attention in this 
country, is (2) that use should be made of the organ- 
ization and experience of Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. The procedures adopted by the Boards in 
the realm of disability treatment, relations with 
doctors, specialists and hospitals, the sympathetic 
handling of claims, and progressive work in physical 
and vocational rehabilitation, are widely regarded as 
having measured up to good standards. While the 
Boards deal solely with industrial beneficiaries, a 
considerable proportion of their administration 
extends tosmalltowns. Itis evident that advantage 
could be taken of the functioning of the Boards most 
directly and immediately in the field of disability 
insurance. None the less, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion administrations are accustomed to handling a 
great deal of routine and short-term medical care. 
They have, at least in this country, established good 
working relations with the medical profession, and 
they are one of the few going concerns in the social 
security field with a viewpoint transferable to the 
exigencies of health insurance. 
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(8) The pros and cons of establishing a separate 
federal Department of Social Security are deliberately 
not entered into here. This is a matter which can 
hardly be elaborated until it is known how ex- 
tensively and rapidly the outlines of a compre- 
hensive social insurance system are to be filled in. 
It does seem relevant, however, to express the view 
that, from the moment health insurance is given the 
sanction of any federal legislation, there should be set 
up a strong interdepartmental Social Insurance Com- 
mittee, with a mandate to effect co-ordination on all 
matters requiring co-operative action between the 
Department of Health and the Department of 
Labour on all matters relating to these two basic 
insurances. The scope of their work should extend 
as rapidly as possible, not merely to the dovetailing 
of collection agencies for the various occupational 
groups, as indicated above; but to the constructive 
services complementary to social insurance; such as 
research and development of administrative in- 
formation, and rehabilitation facilities for cases which 
require both medical and placement service. 
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PART IV 


FAMILY NEEDS 


Children’s Allowances. 

Women’s Needs in the Social Security System. 
Widowhood: Mothers’ Allowances. 

Survivors’ Insurance. 


Funeral and Other Expenses. 


15. CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES 


It has been strongly maintained that the best 
augury for the future of Canadian social security 
legislation is a clear understanding of the logic both 
of social needs and the methods by which they are 
met through the insurances. The special place of 
children so far as family income levels are concerned 
has been reviewed in relation to present areas of 
inadequate wages, to the legislation of social assist- 
ance type which already exists in the Dominion, and 
to present a possible social insurance legislation if it is 
predicated on the two-person unit contribution. It 
has been recognized throughout that the maintenance 
of children—the need of income sufficient to give 
them health, proper food and clothing and desirable 
conditions of family life—is not an unpredictable 
risk or contingency in the same way as unemploy- 
ment, sickness or the death of the husband. Nor is 
it a special, non-recurrent expenditure which may 
put sudden pressure on the family income, like birth 
or death. It is a continuous requirement, at least 
for the period of infancy up to adolescence; changing 
in character and size, it is true, but continuous none 
the less in times of prosperity and times of depression, 
and whether the chief earner, if his occupation is 
irregular, is earning his full mcome or not. If wages 
and incomes were everywhere sufficient to provide 
properly for the children of all our families, there 
would of course be no case for children’s allowances 
at all. There would be no case for them in the form 
in which they are here analysed, but only in the partial 
sense of applying them to the insurances designed for 
income maintenance in times of need, if children 


were a contributing cause of poverty, or the source of — 


inability to make both ends meet, only when one of 
the emergencies like unemployment or sickness or 
widowhood struck the family. 


But the fact is that there are large areas of inad- 
equacy not only at times of nation-wide depression or 
personal misfortune, but in normal times. Children’s 
allowances are a clear part of the policy of a national 
minimum—of the direct attack on poverty where it 
is bound up with the strain imposed by a large 
family on a small income. Quite irrespective of 
whether the right parents have the most children, 
children should have an unequivocal place in social 
security policy. If we are concerned about the 
quality of parents and their children, the proper 
approach is not to condemn the children to hardship 
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or inadequate conditions because. their parents 
happen to be poor. The child has no choice. His 
opportunity in the modern community does not 
depend only on such advantages as he receives by 
inheritance from his parents, but on their income 
level, and on the children with whom he must grow 
up. The needs, of course, are greatest among the 
lowest income groups, but there are narrow margins 
for the families of many parents whose earnings by 
labour market standards would be regarded as 
reasonable or moderate. 


An unqualified recognition by the state of the 
needs of parents, and of the national value of healthy 
children, already exists in well-established form in 
the deductions allowed for income tax; moreover, 
these have now been stabilized at a figure ($108 per 
year per child) which applies universally to all liable 
to pay the tax. The groups and classes subject to 
tax have moved far down the income scale. It 
would not be correct, however, to present this in- 
come tax deduction as if it were a children’s allow- 
ance already in operation. For many in the lower 
categories, it means that they pay no tax at all, not 
that their income is supplemented; while those heads 
of families whose earnings are so low that they do not 
come within the provisions of the tax, are precisely 
those who need an allowance most. 


Methods of Approach to Children’s Needs ° 


There are three avenues along which we can 
approach a readjustment consistent with the objec- 
tives of social security. It is possible that we may 
achieve the net result desired along all three; but it 
is not possible to reject one of them without a proper 
appreciation of the limits of the others. 


1. Social assistance, negative and positive—First 
the provision, mainly in the form of income main- 
tenance, can be left to social assistance methods, as 
these have been defined herein. In the light of 
what has already been reviewed, it is unnecessary 
to emphasize that there is a radical difference between 
social assistance if it means only relief of destitution, 
and constructive service which supplements certain 
minima already achieved through some social 
insurance provisions. The anomalies in the recog- 
nition of children in the various types of existing 
legislation, even where standard monetary rates are 
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set, have already been pointed out. The uncer- 
tainties and other drawbacks of the budgetary assess- 
ment where this is actuated by relief standards have 
also been described. Even if these deficiencies 
are overcome, the problem would not be met on the 
proper plane because social assistance will be 
extended to the children only when the family is in 
primary need. The probabilities are that the need 
will be urgent, for the family may delay application 
for aid while it has any resources left, and after that 
because of the unwillingness to swallow the bitter 
pill of asking for relief or charity. Aid should be 
immediate or almost automatic if it is to have the 
best chance of being constructive, materially and 
psychologically. 


If social assistance can be made positive instead of 
negative—if its purpose is supplementary income in 
the appropriate case, and the services which will 
smooth the transition from the previous state of 
self-support, or promote rehabilitation later—the 
situation is different. Voluntary social work and 
public welfare administration alike will come into 
their own, only as some of the basic social security 
areas, particularly health and unemployment, are 
covered by legislation. The possibility of special 
concentration on child welfare, concerned not only 
with basic maintenance levels for children, but its 
special application or maintenance when the family 
is under misfortune, would be something to welcome. 


It is still reasonable to ask, however, whether the 
best programme of public and private co-operation 
can do all that is required, as a normal continuous 
programme as well as for periods of emergency. 
Even if this could be competently organized for the 
future, a further consideration remains. Canadians 
believe not only in the family, but in a strong measure 
of individuality. ‘There must be reasonable leeway 
for parents’ decision in the expenditure of the 
budget for their children. It is an impossible 
situation to imagine that all guidance and all services 
should be provided by non-family authorities. The 


virtue of a standard endowment or benefit in cash is 


that it becomes part of the normal family income, 
which it is left to the parents to expend. 


2. Provision in kind.—A second method would be 
to leave provision for children to take the form of 
public services in all the types which are appropriate. 
That there are broad and constructive measures to 
be taken in this field will not be denied. The many 
forms of education, not forgetting educational 
guidance and scholarships; health services, not only 
for sickness but for normal care, as in the examples 
of the well-baby clinics and regular medical inspection 
through schools; free school lunches and other nutri- 


tional supplements; recreational services: all these 
build up the social minimum as it applies particu- 
larly to children. None the less, there are certain 
limits. A child cannot take full advantage of public 
services if he has poor shoes or inadequate clothing, 
if there is insufficient fuel in his home to warm the 
house, if his home is in such an environment that 
good educational work is undone or hehas nodesirable 
place to play. In other words, the approach through 
the income of his family must go at least part of the 
way to meet whatever may be done in strengthening 
some of the most constructive features—those ap- 
plied to children—of all social welfare programmes. 
The margins are of course adaptable. If, for 
example, a vast programme of re-housing were under- 
taken in which special arrangements were made to 
subsidize the rents of large families (a procedure 
which has been followed in Sweden), it might be 
reasonable to reduce such children’s allowances as 
were in vogue. If the basic allowance decided upon 
is itself small, however, it might be better social 
policy to look rather to an augmentation as national 
wealth and wage levels improve. 


3. Cash allowances as part of a social security 
system.—The third method is to recognize children’s 
allowances in forthright fashion, as a specific social 
security measure justified on its own merits. What 
is envisaged in this report is a children’s allowance 
system considered as a unit along with unemploy- 
ment insurance, health insurance, disability insur- 
ance, and other measures in the social security 
system, but geared into them at every point where 
they belong. Not only is this logical, but it will 
contribute immensely to administrative simplicity 
and efficiency if this plan is adopted. This has now 
been indicated at many points in preceding sections, 
and requires no further emphasis. 


Allowance Scales 


It is significant that the scale at which children’s 
allowance rates should be fixed is not under the same 
necessity of being related to wages in the lowest 
categories of work, as are the benefit payments of the 
insurances. The reason is that they are universally 
available. They cannot in themselves provide any 
special incentive for a worker to stay on unemploy- 
ment benefit rather than seek employment, because 
the allowance goes on whether the man is employed 
or not. They are uniquely open to adjustment, 
therefore, in relation to the total national income of 
the country and other considerations affecting public 
recognition of welfare standards. In the first in- 
stance it is undeniable that they must be calculated 
with some relation to what the nation as a whole can 
afford, recognizing always that to a substantial 


degree they are only a redistribution, on better 
principles, of existing income—whether secured from 
tax revenue or contributions, or both. Minimum 
budget standards based on authoritative statement 
of dietary and other needs, are directly relevant; but 
these ought to be computed not on the assumptions 
that successive children in a family are automatically 
more economical to rear, but on a specific determina- 
tion of the desirable minimum requirements at each 
age or age-period. The more adequate the rates 
finally set, the more definitely it may be assumed 
that present expenditures under existing legislation 
and assistance measures of various kinds can be 
eliminated; and this enters into the calculation of the 
net cost to the nation of the scheme. 


It is quite possible that on account of total costs— 
since there are 3,500,000 children (under 16) in Can- 
ada—the allowances might be inaugurated on a 
fairly low scale. The assistance minimum reviewed 
in the early part of this report would set the aver- 
age amount for ful! support at $14.50 a month, 
though there is evidence that in small towns and 
rural districts lower rental costs create differentials 
(Appendix VI). Children’s Aid Societies, which have 
extensive experience in the maintenance of children, 
both in cities and on farms, allow rates in various 
provinces ranging between $14 and $20 a month. It 
would be better to start with small rates, subject to 
adjustment, than to have none at all, or to com- 
promise the social security system by applying them 
partially in the form of allowances attached to in- 
surance benefits. Rates comparable with those pro- 
posed in the Beveridge report would be about $8-$9 
a month; which also corresponds to the present 
average allowance deductible for income tax purposes 
(though this latter is not based on any specific com- 
putation of needs). 


Various suggestions may be made with the object 
of economy in view; but they should be evaluated 
against the advantages of a universal scheme at 
comparatively low rates as well as on their own 
merits. 


It might be suggested, for example, that children’s 
allowances should be granted only for the larger 
families, e.g., those with four or more children. This 
of course would result in reduction of costs. But it 
does not close the gap; particularly because the 
families with one to three children are by far the 
more numerous.! Their anomalous situation which 
has already been depicted, would remain unchanged. 


1 There were between 450,000 and 500,000 families in 1931 with four or 
more children, or 20-25 per cent of all families (according as to whether all 
families, or ‘‘normal”’ families, with both parents alive and living together, 
are taken as base). 
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The economy would be too great, and the remaining 
gap too wide. 


Following from this it might be suggested that an 
effective compromise is to attach to those among the 
insurances which involve monetary payments, extra 
allowances for children up to the first three in a 
family; thus permitting the insurance and the 
children’s allowance scheme to meet half way. This 
recourse, however, would introduce more problems 
than it resolves. It brings complications to the 
insurance system which the whole plan of this 
exposition has been seeking to avoid; and to the 
children’s allowance system it brings the complica- 
tion of extra difficulties of investigation and admi- 
nistration. Moreover, it becomes doubtful how 
far the new distribution of income, affected by 
drawing more from insurance contributors and 
less from taxpayers generally, is either a more 
desirable redistribution or resultant in substantial 
economies, when the net balance (including extra 
administration costs) is struck. 


The one variation from a completely unqualified 
system which would be least likely to vitiate the 
principles explained in this report would be (a) 
to pay allowances to all families in respect only of 
children other than the first, (b) to pay allowances 
to first children only when the family concerned was 
in receipt of benefit from any of the insurance 
schemes, or some form of public assistance, and for 
the duration of such benefit or assistance. The 
extended allowance for dependency periods would 
of course be, like the regular family allowances, an 
outright state grant, not charged to any of the 
insurance funds. This procedure would reduce very 
considerably the cost of the allowances schemes, 
since first children are a large proportion of all 
children; it would constitute a special recognition of 
family needs in the event of misfortune from any 
of the social and economic hazards. On the other 
hand, particularly since the first child would receive 
one of the higher rates, if these were graduated 
(see below), it would raise some possibility of a 
dependency income being higher than working 
income, among the lowest-paid and poorest groups. 


The method of graduation which recommends 
itself on entirely different grounds for universal 
application is one which scales the benefit according 
to the age of the child. This method is the most 
economical in the sense of scaling amounts paid to 
a more precise assessment of need; and it might even 
take account of such publicly-supplied services as 
are available for children, e.g., during the period of 
school life. The age at which children’s allowances 
should cease fairly clearly defines itself. It might 
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be the recognized age at which compulsory attend- 
ance at school ends (16 in most provinces) or the 
age at which the young worker comes under other 
appropriate forms of insurance (particularly un- 
employment insurance) in the case of the juvenile 
wage earner. ‘These two ages should, of course, in 
a properly articulated system be synonymous. A 
scale such as that presented below for illustrative 
purposes, would average about $7.50 a month: 


Rate 
Age (per month) 
Up ttor4 years penises Maelo ini anlewae $ 5.00 
Dy 0 VORTS see rpadeeak niu. whats ass 6.50 
MOU 2 Vears Mapsr ce txcta senators eieisis esos 8.00 
1S lasy Care Aaa tice cts en ee de eres 10.00 
VO -VORY CE TS: ce evereunttteyers jo fs: 3 -stekercn esr 12.50 


Rural-Urban Differentials 


A suggestion which invites consideration is that 
children’s allowances might be set at different rates 
for urban and rural areas. The grounds for the 
proposal are, of course, differences in costs of living 
as well as in income levels, which have been referred 
to elsewhere (Section 4, and Appendix VI). It is 
clear at the outset, assuming that the differential is 
a valid one, that administration would be difficult 
if it were based on a distinction between ‘‘urban”’ 
and “rural” as such. Determination would, in fact, 
have to be made arbitrarily, by zones concentric to 
the main cities, as, for example, for wage regulations 
in Montreal and other districts of Quebec. This 
would undoubtedly create a number of unreasonable 
cases; for example, that of an agricultural labourer 
working within a main suburban area of a metropolis, 
as compared with an agricultural labourer in more 
remote districts. The distinction might be more 
appropriate and more flexible if, conforming with 
principles suggested for other purposes, the boun- 
daries were determined by unemployment insurance 
coverage. Theoretically, the scope of unemploy- 
ment insurance defines the wage-earner group, which 
is not entirely urban but works under conditions and 
has a status such that certain extensions of social 
insurance are desirable. This solution would be 
effective if unemployment insurance were completely 
. comprehensive. The case of the agricultural 
labourer, for instance, would be resolved, because 
it would be determined solely by his status as 
an insured employee, not by reference to the 
district in which he worked. In point of fact how- 
ever, many of the sections of the working force not 
yet covered by unemployment insurance, and sec- 
tions where there are administrative difficulties in 
extending this coverage, are precisely those who are 
marginal between rural and urban areas. The 
proposal would place an added premium on the 


completion of unemployment insurance coverage, 
and, of course, would increase the desire of various 
categories of workers to be brought within the 
scheme; but some arbitrary demarcations would 
seem to be inevitable. 


So far as the differentials themselves are concerned, 
such experience as is available is not conclusive. In 
Canada the Children’s Aid Societies have special 
experience in the boarding of foster children on farms 
as well as inthe cities. In one major area which in- 
cludes both urban and rural districts the C.A.8. has 
considered the difference in rates between farm and 
city families, but doubts if there is justification for 
more than a small margin of difference (e.g., $18 as 
compared with $20 a month). 


On the one hand, the difference in the situation so 
far as children’s maintenance is concerned is easily 
exaggerated. For example, different and simpler 
clothing is required for children on a farm, but the 
experience is that it comes to be substantially 
equivalent in cost. Food is not necessarily measur- 
ably cheaper if proper provision is made for variety 
and adequate nutrition. The most measurable 
difference is undoubtedly in respect of rent. Country 
accommodation may not be always superior in con- 
struction and general facilities, but it is invariably a 
better environment as compared with low-rent hous- 
ing or slum situations in the town. There is also 
less hazard, broadly speaking, in respect of con- 
tagious diseases. 


On the other hand, if a differential were set up 
certain consequences must be envisaged. A higher 
rate of children’s allowances for urban families 
would strengthen the tendencies already evident for 
families to move from country to town. In practice, 
the higher rate obtainable would be of doubtful 
advantage: relative to most farm situations, the 
urban family would secure poorer environment for a 
higher rent. The advantage, apparent or real, 
which would swing the balance towards migration, 
is the greater scope and variety of job opportunities. 


Putting the point the other way round, if a 
universal flat rate did in fact give an advantage to 
rural dwellers in terms of the actual purchasing- 
power of the allowances, it would have two merits. 
It would act as an incentive to remain in rural rather 
than move to urban areas. It might furthermore be 
regarded as a fair compensation for some of the 
admitted deficiencies in rural services (e.g. health 
facilities, schools, job opportunities). 


These considerations would suggest that a single 
rate for the Dominion as a whole is desirable. If a 
concession had to be made to low living costs in cer- 
tain areas, it would be a preferable alternative to 


set the national rate somewhat low rather than to 
invite the difficulties of a differential system. 


There would remain some areas of difficulty in 
which earnings or standards might be so low that 
the children’s allowances for a large family would 
offer enough by themselves for family maintenance. 
This would be less likely the lower the standard rate. 
On the other hand, if poverty were so pronounced as 
this, the general argument for children’s allowances 
would presumably be strengthened rather than 
weakened. The positive approach towards such 
cases, which would almost certainly be cases of 
backward areas or of personal deficiencies, is to focus 
on them the attention of all the constructive agencies 
and services possible: the Children’s Aid Societies 
and adult education movements, for example, so far 
as private agencies are concerned; and training and 
special assistance projects (as suggested in Sections 
6 and 8), so far as public programmes are concerned. 
It is true of all social insurance that it may be put 
to improper use in a minority of special situations. 
But this is another way of saying that it brings into 
a stronger light the fringes of personal or economic 
inadequacy which can only be removed by other 
appropriate action. 


Contribution Possibilities 


The possibility of a contributory basis for chil- 
dren’s allowances, in whole or in part, is perhaps not 
to be regarded as entirely out of court under Cana- 
dian conditions, although it is rejected after careful 
consideration in current British proposals. The 
graduated scale used for unemployment insurance, 
and the ‘‘degressive’’ method proposed for health 
insurance both involve at least a limited recognition 
of the principles of the personal income tax, 7.e., of 
assessment according to capacity to pay. If this 
principle is appropriate at all, however, it is far 
better applied through the national revenue as a 
whole. The measure is so universal in application, 
and there are such positive virtues in its being uni- 
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versal that it would be better implemented as an 
outright state grant. This would be the logical 
corollary of tax-financed contributions to child 
welfare generally. 


It would be simpler, and probably desirable, to 
link children’s allowances to the contributory insur- 
ances in another way. It could be made a require- 
ment that children’s allowances would be paid only 
to those families in which all current social insurance 
contributions (assuming the appropriate members 
of the family to be insurable) had been paid. From 
another angle, on the advent of the scheme, it would 
be reasonable to eliminate or at least to modify 
substantially present income-tax exemptions for 
children. Another administrative feature has less 
point. If any income ceiling were attached to the 
combined social insurances, it would be reasonable 
to apply it also in the payment of family allowances. 
The imposition of an upper income level has per- 
haps more justification for this measure than, for 
example, health insurance. But the more the 
validity of an income ceiling is explored the less it 
recommends itself. The cardinal fact is that an 
income ceiling of, say, $3,000 would serve to exclude 
only some 3 per cent of all families. A universal 
application is in this light much more sensible than 
it may appear. 

A final point worthy of some consideration is 
whether, as the basis of a national children’s allow- 
ance system, some division of labour might be 
organized as between federal and provincial authori- 
ties. If the provision of services for children in kind 
were mainly left to the provinces, the federal com- 
plement might be the monetary allowance, in some- 
what similar form to present old age pensions. It 
might even be desirable to pursue the integration 
further by the federal government’s making the pay- 
ment of family allowances in a particular province 
conditional upon a desirable minimum of children’s 
welfare services being provided in that province. 


16. 


A special note on women’s needs and benefits is 
called for, not only because the place of women in a 
social security system has commonly been given little 
systematic analysis, but also because women have 
become more and more important in the nation’s 
working force. The greatest reserve of labour power 
on which all the war industries have drawn are 
hundreds of thousands of women who in normal 
times do not seek gainful employment. The great 
bulk of these, of course, have been single women; 
but one of the important phenomena of the wartime 
labour market is the greatly increased number of 
married women who are now serving in the ranks 
of the employed. Younger and unmarried women 
who can fairly easily break their family ties were 
absorbed comparatively rapidly; it is possible that 
200,000 unmarried women have entered wage-earning 
employment for the first time as a result of the war. 
But, as a recent review of the situation in a bulletin 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics states, “If 
the war is of long duration, involving the absorption 
of more and more men into the armed forces on 
the one hand, and, on the other, an increasing tempo 
of war production... the ranks of married women 
under 35 years of age, not gainfully occupied, which 
in 1931 numbered 678,700... will have to be heavily 
drawn upon.” This will not be easy, for married 
women have family obligations. They cannot be 
immobilized without active development of services 
for children’s care, meal preparation, etc., such as 
now flourish on a large scale in Great Britain. 


Experience in these fields, it should be noted in- 
cidentally, may be of some relevance in the future in 
the recasting and improvement of public welfare 
functions generally. But particularly in the post- 
war world women are vitally important as home- 
makers and as rearers of the nation’s children, what- 
ever role may be reserved for them as gainfully 
employed workers in the post-war occupational 
structure. It is unnecessary to emphasize also that, 
on the farms, women have always played a special 
part and are still likely to demand that the major 
share of their consideration be for services which 
affect them in the home rather than as employees. 
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WOMEN’S NEEDS IN THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


This section does no more than give a brief indica- 
tion of the ways in which a comprehensive social 
security system could or should apply to women. 
There are many details which require further study 
before the precise scheme of social security as it 
would relate to women can be set down, but it will 
be helpful to assemble the main heads. 


1. In her capacity of housewife, the adoption of 
the two-unit principle advocated at several points 
in this report would ensure that she is brought in 
automatically to the most important benefits, par- 
ticularly those of medical care, which would be 
available in a comprehensive scheme. There should 
be no difficulty about medical attention for invalidity 
and permanent disability, but the pros and cons of 
pension payments in the event of the latter misfor- 
tune should be carefully evaluated. Provision for 
disability of the husband, if it were from industrial 
causes, would already exist. In cases of non-indus- 
trial disability, it is proposed that a married pen- 
sioner should receive a larger pension than a single 
man, to provide at least the ‘assistance minimum” 
for two persons, the scales being in general in con- 
formity with the scales for (reformed) old age 
pensions. At all stages in the family cycle, the 
income minimum would be buttressed at its most 
vital point, i.e., the varying claims of children up to 
(presumably) the age of sixteen, through family 
allowances. 


Proper provision for maternity is a special matter. 
It will be unquestioned that the fullest arrangements 
for medical care should be woven into any health 
insurance scheme that is to be devised, and that this 
should be available for all women, whether they are 
the wives of wage-earners or of other gainfully 
occupied persons in either urban or rural districts. 


The mother who is normally a wage-earner, how- 
ever, should have every inducement to refrain from 
working during the periods immediately prior and 
subsequent to the birth of her child. If sickness 
cash benefits are instituted for the employee section 
of the population, therefore, the establishment of 
maternity cash benefits for working women would be 
a desirable corollary. 


It may be noted that the new Beveridge proposals 
(based on flat rates) seek for an equitable arrange- 
ment in specifying that cash rates for ordinary sick- 
ness benefits should be lower for women than those 
for men, but maternity cash benefit higher than 
the standard unemployment benefit rate, to run for 
a period of thirteen weeks before and after the birth 
of the child. The Canadian situation, assuming the 
retention of graduated scales, would not call for such 
an adjustment. It might be appropriate, however, 
to set a minimum for maternity benefit rather than 
to allow wage scales to rule for the lowest-paid 
workers. 


2. It goes without saying that the institution of 
comprehensive children’s allowances would be a 
feature welcomed by all mothers. This part of the 
social security structure would mean ease of mind as 
well as of budget, because it would remove all doubts 
as to at least minimum provision for the welfare of 
children over a considerable period of years. It is 
not unimportant to add, however, that both in 
recognition and in monetary effect, allowances 
granted specifically for children and not in some 
generalized fashion for dependents’ needs contribute 
towards treating a mother as an individual in her 
own right. The procedure accepted by most 
advocates, furthermore, is to make the allowance 
(in normal cases) payable in the name of the mother 
only. 


3. As a wage-earner, if her employment is reason- 
ably continuous, a woman whether single or married 
would have access to unemployment benefit and cash 
benefit for periods of sickness on the same terms as 
male workers in comparable wage classes. Itis to be 
noted that, assuming the present principles of gradu- 
ated scales are retained, as in the unemployment 
insurance administration, the benefit rates will be 
very low for the youngest and least skilled workers. 
Much would depend upon the extent to which train- 
ing facilities for the increase of skill are desirable and 
adaptable to the post-war environment. For the 
most part, however, this problem is not special to 
women but to all younger, partial, or inexperienced 
workers. If it still remains true that women will 
look forward to industrial careers in only small pro- 
portions as compared with men, it will be equally 
true that securance of the best available employment 
conditions cannot depend on an unemployment in- 
surance scheme alone. 

4, It is to be expected that large numbers of the 
female workers in Canadian industries will, in effect, 
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retire voluntarily from the labour market through 
marriage. The suggestion has been made in several 
countries, and is embodied in concrete form in the 
Beveridge Report, that this trend might be encour- 
aged by a general marriage grant or bonus. If this 
is not considered desirable for unqualified applica- 
tion, a special and appropriate variation might be 
made in the form of allowing to a previously em- 
ployed woman, on marriage, a commutation of all 
unemployment insurance contributions paid into the 
fund during her period of employment. Marriage 
grants, however, are not an essential element in a 
social security scheme! and no recommendation is 
made in this report. 


Experience has suggested in Britain that if a 
woman decides after marriage to continue as a wage- 
earner certain modifications should apply. Because 
she has other definite sources of support, her regis- 
tration as unemployed must be attested by strict 
interpretation of genuine availability for employ- 
ment; and it is proposed in the British projections 
that unemployment and sickness benefits should be 
lower than the standard rate. Whether the latter 
provision would be necessary under Canadian con- 
ditions is open to question, in view of the graduated 
scale which would already be in operation. It is 
possible that no more than an upper limit would 
require consideration. 


5. Provisions necessary for widowhood, and also 
the deficiencies of present mothers’ allowances, have 
been examined elsewhere. Existing provisions for 
the ‘wife of an industrial worker who is covered by 
workmen’s compensation would still remain; there 
would, however, be a question as to the proper ad- 
justment to the fact of the existence of children’s 
allowances, if these were in effect. This is not a 
question to be answered simply, since the relation of 
principles followed in respect of ordinary widows’ 
pensions to workmen’s compensation principles must 
also be taken into account. For the widow who 
takes up gainful employment, it will be necessary to 
give attention to the conditions most appropriate for 
eligibility to benefits, as in the somewhat comparable 
case of the woman who resumes employment after 
marriage. The important division of principle be- 
tween what the Beveridge Report has called guar- 


13¢ should be noted that commutation arrangements would be an 
exception to the general principles of social insurance under which no con- 
tributor has an individual claim to the return of the contributions (or excess 
contributions) which he or she has paid. The arrangement would realky 
be an expedient to graduate the bonus according to length of previous 
employment. 
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dian’s benefit (for the woman who remains in the 
home) and training benefit (for the widow with no 
young children), has already been referred to, and 
merits further study. 


6. There remains provision for old age. This also, 
in terms of existing measures and through contribu- 
tory improvements, has been examined elsewhere. 
The desirability of relating it more systematically to 
disability applies equally for men and for women, but 
possibly with some adjustments in recognition of the 
husband as the chief wage-earner. It is a matter of 


general agreement that if old age pensions can be 
improved they should become available for women 
at an earlier age (e.g., at 60 as compared with 65 for 
men). It is reasonable to balance such an improve- 
ment, provided the standard rates are higher than 
those at present set by the Old Age Pensions Act, 
against a lower rate for the pension payable to the 
female partner if husband and wife are both pension- 
able and living together. It would also be desirable 
to provide that the double pension should be payable 
to a married couple, whatever the age of the wife 
once the husband had reached the pensionable age. 


17. WIDOWHOOD: MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 


It might be assumed that if health insurance and 
employment security follow the gainfully occupied 
to the end of their lives, this would completely cover 
the main insurance needs of individuals. Such an 
assumption would only bepartly true, for it would ap- 
ply only to unattached men or women who go through 
life without acquiring by marriage or parenthood any 
family responsibilities. For those who do marry and 
raise a family, the problem of security for the parent 
and children who survive the death of the bread- 
winner can be a growing cause of anxiety. What 
provision exists in Canada to-day to meet the needs 
of these survivors whose mainstay of support has 
been taken away? What better plans can be devised 
for the future? 


There is no integrated programme of widows’ or 
survivors’ insurance under government auspices in 
Canada. Extensive coverage is provided through 
commercial life insurance companies to the minority 
of Canadians who can afford such insurance; but 
even there, in most cases, the settlement for the 
family on the death of the breadwinner is on a lump- 
sum basis which is inadequate to meet the continuing 
needs of the family, helpful as it may be to tide over 
the transition period. 'Workmen’s compensation, of 
course, provides survivor’s benefits to the families of 
those who die as a result of industrial accident. The 
compensation varies between provinces—from a low 
of $30 to a high of $40 to the surviving parent, and a 
range of $7.50 a month to $12.00 a month for children, 
the latter payments usually extending to about six- 
teen years of age. Very wisely, the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws provide, for the most part, for settle- 
ments on the basis of maintenance of income, rather 
than for lump-sum payments. Finally, many of the 
industrial retirements schemes, as well as municipal, 
provincial and Dominion government superannua- 
tion schemes for civil servants, provide in their plans 
the option of joint survivorship pension for married 
wage-earners whose husband or wife is still alive and 
dependent upon the wage-earner at the time of 
retirement. 


All of such plans put together, it is fairly certain, 
do not go far, for the low and moderate income 
families of the country as a whole, towards meeting 
the security needs of those members who survive the 
death of the breadwinner. While the number of 
breadwinners who make some provision for their 
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survivors is probably a good deal larger than the 
number who make provision for their own old age, 
the problem in this present instance is the inadequacy 
of the provision rather than the complete absence of 
it. It is a tribute to the quality of Canadian family 
life that most men prefer to buy insurance protection 
that will benefit their families after they are gone, 
and take a chance on what happens during their own 
declining years. At the same time it is a tragic fact 
that most men are simply not in a position to provide 
enough in the way of survivor’s insurance to main- 
tain their families for more than a very short period 
of time. 


It has already been said above that no state plan 
of survivors’ insurance exists in Canada. That is 
not to say that the state has taken no cognizance of 
the situation at all. The federal government has 
made special provision for one class—namely, the 
widows and children of military pensioners. It has 
not, however, assumed any responsibilities for other 
classes of widows and children, comparable to the 
responsibility which it has recognized for aged per- 
sons under the Old Age Pensions Act. For the most 
part the matter has been left entirely with the prov- 
inces; and, in most cases, these governments have 
dealt with the question through mothers’ pension or 
allowance legislation, without the co-ordinating in- 
fluence of federal grants-in-aid or a Dominion statute. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Mothers’ allowances in Canada, 1.e., the payment 
made to widows with dependent children, are a 
special example not only of the divergencies which 
arise in a situation in which there is no Dominion 
legislation or co-ordinating arrangements between 
provinces', but of the complexities and anomalies 
which arise when a particular category of need is 
administered on a poor-relief or charitable-grant 
basis. 


One of the difficulties is that of securing Dominion- 
wide coverage itself. Legislation in this field was 
passed first by Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 1916 
and 1917; other provinces have made provision at 
varying times up to 1940, the year in which legis- 
lation in Quebec (passed in 1938) was brought into 

1 British Columbia is the only province which has general provision 


for co-ordinating arrangements with other provinces; Saskatchewan and 
Ontario have joint arrangements confined to the two provinces. 
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force. New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
still have no statutory provision for mothers’ 
allowances at all, although the former province has 
had an unproclaimed enactment on its books since 
1930. A residual of the endeavour to insist on 
municipal responsibilities in relief matters still 
remains in the province of Alberta, where 25 per cent 
of mothers’ allowances paid are charged back to the 
municipalities or residence; elsewhere the provincial 
governments have assumed all the cost. 


There are thus seven separate systems of mothers’ 
allowances in Canada. The needs which they are 
intended to meet are presumably identical, i.e., the 
care of dependent children in the event of the death 
of the main wage-earner. The considerable vari- 
ation in qualifications for the receipt of the assist- 
ance is, therefore, anomalous, and at least some of 
the qualifications which hinge upon the condition 
of the parent, rather than the status of the child, are 
illogical. It is to be noted that widowhood as 
such is not covered. Widows without children are 
not eligible for assistance, and assistance where it is 
granted is really granted to them because they have 
children. The systems in operation, of course, are 
not social insurance at all. There is no uniform rate 
related to contributions previously paid, nor is there 
contractual or statutory right to benefit. Appli- 
cation has to be made on the ground of insufficiency 
of income, and the grant is subject to a means test, 
which itself may also be subject to variation. In 
six of the seven provinces allowances may be sought 
by widows who have only one child; in one province 
allowances can be payable only to a woman with 
two or more children. In one province the amount 
for additional children is a flat rate, in some there is a 
sliding scale, in others adjustments are made on a 
budget basis, each family being considered more or 
less separately. In five provinces a maximum 
amount has been set to the total allowance receiv- 
able, and this maximum is $50 in Alberta, $89 plus 
winter fuel allowance in Manitoba, $80 in Nova 
Scotia, $75 in Quebec, and $48 in Saskatchewan. 


The maximum amount which may be paid to any 
one-child family is subject to even greater variation. 
one family is subject to even greater variation. 
In British Columbia it is $42.50, in Alberta $45 or 
$47.50 according to the age of the child. In Ontario 
the maximum is $35, with lower rates set for the 
small towns and rural areas’; in Quebec the figure is 
$25, with a similar scale according to locality. 


1JIn a statement to the Ontario legislature on March 23, 1943, Premier 
Conant announced the intention of the province ‘‘to increase all mothers’ 
allowances after April 1 by twenty per cent.... This means that a mother 
with one childinow receiving $35 a month will... receive $42 a month, and 
a mother with three children, considered average, now receiving $45 will 
receive $54 a month.” 


In Manitoba the maximum is $33 plus winter fuel 
allowance, but the allowances are sometimes paid 
in kind. Nova Scotia sets a minimum of $15, 
whereas in Saskatchewan the maximum is $10. 
Saskatchewan’s system is really a children’s allow- 
ance, not a mothers’ allowance at all, for no payment 
is made on behalf of the parent. 


Even with regard to the age of children covered by 
mothers’ allowances provisions, there is variation 
as between the provinces. In Manitoba the allow- 
ance ceases at 15, except in special circumstances. 
In most of the provinces, the age limit is 16. In 
Quebec, provision is made for continuation of the 
allowance beyond the sixteenth birthday of the child 
to permit completion of the school term, while in 
British Columbia by reason of a recent amendment 
provision is made for extension of the age limit to as 
high as 18. 


Some provinces have definite regulations as to the 
amount of earnings which the mother may have and 
still be eligible for allowances; in others the matter is 
left to the judgment of the administrator. 


Largely because the facilities have already been 
organized to deal with the needs of the unemployed, 
medical care within certain limits is available to 


-mothers’ allowances recipients in British Columbia, 


Manitoba and Ontario, and in some cities in other 
provinces. No special provision either for the 
mother or the children is made in other provinces, 
except in so far as they would be eligible as non- 
paying patients at hospital or outpatient clinics. 
There is in fact an indeterminate amount of supple- 
mentation to many of the recipients of mothers’ 
allowances. 


Administrative Deficiencies 


It is obvious that under these conditions a great 
deal depends on the methods and adequacy of 
administration. A means test or budget system 
may be the vehicle of a rigid and restrictive sub- 
sistence payment, a rule-of-thumb assessment, or a 
careful and desirable adjustment to particular 
needs. Whatever may be done in the direction of 
statutory change, the need for competent personnel 
for the investigation and administration of mothers’ 
allowances will always remain important. 


It will be seen from the above that many of the 
same disadvantageous features which have been 
noted as attaching to non-contributory old age 
assistance apply in the area of mothers’ allowances. 
Provincial legislation is full of the same type of 
restrictions concerning citizenship, residence, prop- 
erty, ownership, income limits, etc. In some 
respects mothers’ allowances show even more limi- 


tations. Provision is made almost everywhere for 
moral judgments as to the suitability of the woman 
to raise her children. Restrictions are frequently 
provided through administrative practice, if not 
through legislation, on the payment of allowances 
to women who are judged immoral. In one respect, 
namely, the lack of legislative uniformity within the 
provinces, the situation is worse than with respect to 
old age pensions. On the other hand, in the field 
of administration, it can be said that this is on the 
whole more lenient than for pensions; in two or 
three provinces, a social welfare approach is char- 
acteristic. Means-testing is somewhat less rigid, 
and the same can be said of deductions from the 
maximum allowances payable due to alternative 
sources of income. The reason for this greater 
flexibility is probably due, first, to the fact that the 
system does not operate within the strait-jacket of 
audit and financial control imposed by federal 
authority, and secondly, that the mothers’ allowance 
administration has in most provinces been related 
fairly closely to the framework of public welfare 
administration as a whole, rather than isolated under 
separate commissions, or under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 


There is, of course, great need for improving and 
co-ordinating coverage as between the various 
provinces. For example, not only the children of 
deceased breadwinners need the protection afforded 
by this legislation. From the point of view of the 
status of children as dependents, serious disability of 
the husband may have results on income almost as 
unfortunate as in families where the husband is 
incapacitated. Quebec and British Columbia are 


exceptional in providing for special allowances for . 


the husband himself in such cases. If provision for 
incapacity in this way is desirable, however, it 
would be reasonable to extend it to cases in which 
the father is in a sanatorium for tuberculosis, is 
insane, or the inmate of a penitentiary.'. In the 
other direction there is need for co-ordination of the 
conditions which must be regarded as comparable 
to widowhood so far as the need of dependent 
children is concerned. Should deserted and divorced 
women, therefore, be considered? Should not 
unmarried mothers warrant some assistance in 
cases where they assume the full responsibility for 


1 Allowances are paid to mothers whose husband 's in a penitentiary, 
in British Columbia and Saskatchewan. All proviuees now recognize 
eligibility where the father is confined to a mental hospital. Specific 
provision for payment where the father is in a tuberculosis sanatorium is 
made in Ontario, Nova Scotia, and Saskatchewan; and ihe latter province 
ae recognizes cases where the father is in an institution for incurable 

' diseases. 
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their children? This is done in some provinces, 
but by no means uniformly in all of them.” 


Presumably there is or ought to be some common 
principle with respect to these categories of mothers 
and children which has equal validity in all prov- 
inces. This being the case, the objective in an 
over-all social security plan should be twofold. 
First, in point of coverage, (1) to extend non- 
contributory mothers’ allowances to those provinces 
where they do not exist at present, (2) to iron out 
the inequalities between the various provinces so 
far as conditions of eligibility are concerned, (3) to 
eliminate nuisance restrictions on eligibility, and 
(4) to establish greater uniformity between the 
provinces as to the variety of categories eligible 
under the allowance scheme. 


Secondly, rates should be revised. The allowance 
levels, so far as payments of assistance are con- 
cerned, should be raised to a point that in all prov- 
inces will at least approach a minimum subsistence 
level. There is a wide variation at the present time 
in the average allowances paid to mothers’ allow- 
ances families in the different provinces. The 
following table, of average allowances, computed per 
family, is somewhat influenced by differing family 
composition, but fairly clearly demonstrates ine- 
quality of practice: 


INGVa SCotlaranet aes yesh teak eel: stave teres ss $ 28.55 
Quebec..... Su Seidl gc dats Wale ne ote iter ate tess, os 26.64 
ODEAPIO SS fot casters tik MORE wee ei eee SOARS cee 28.91 
Manitoba ses eite ci bic le nics oe aera ceo 065.2058 35.79 
Saskatehewawes.« «deaths seewsctedie ciao sree clarereciore 13.77 
Alberta. Biccce coca ee ceenisc nee oer net ne Sanios 22.96 
Britishi@olum bigness tection «16 oo sllste eee ale a5 | 39.19 


When these allowances, in turn, are compared with 
those paid to the family of a soldier through the 
Dependents’ Allowance Board (which really estab- 
lishes a form of wartime mothers’ allowance on 
account of enforced separation from the bread- 
winner), the margin by which these civilian mothers’ 
allowances fall short of a minimum level of adequacy 
can easily be seen. For example, a mother with one 
child under dependents’ allowance receives not less 
than $35 for herself and $12 for her first child, plus © 
$20 assigned pay from her husband. A moment’s 
reflection on these two contrasting scales of assist- 
ance will suffice to mark the inadequacies of present 
provincial mothers’ allowance legislation, and the 
need for a post-war adjustment of the situation. 

2 British Columbia provides for allowances to a mother who has been 
divorced or deserted for a period of two years and has been unable to 
obtain support from her husband. In this province also, eligibility is 


extended to an unmarried mother who co-habitated with the man in the 
bona fide belief that she was legally married to him. 


18. SURVIVORS’ INSURANCE 


Much can be done, and needs to be done, if we are 
to bring our present system of assistance to mothers 
and children, deprived of the support of the bread- 
winner through a variety of reasons, to an adequate 
level of maintenance which Canadians can regard as 
satisfactory. The first point to note, however, 
is that if the recommendation made in this report 
with respect to family allowances is carried out, 
the need for this particular form of public assistance 
to mothers of children, will be materially diminished. 
Children’s allowances will largely take care of the 
needs of children in the family unit, both inside and 
outside of insurance. Their existence moreover 
would draw proper attention to the plight of the 
widow if she needed assistance, and make it at least 
administratively simpler to provide for her. 


The remaining problem for the future will be to 
provide an income on the basis of security main- 
tenance to enable the widow to maintain herself 
while looking after her family. So far as provision 
is organized, in accordance with the proposals in 
this report, for total permanent disability and for 
old age insurance, it would not be difficult to extend 
these insurances in such a way as to provide sur- 
vivors’ benefit when the breadwinner, instead of 
becoming permanently disabled or permanently 
aged, passes away. It has already been suggested 
that for a married couple, or for an aged couple on 
retirement pension, benefit might reasonably be 
paid in the amount of $30 for the insured person, 
and $15 for the dependent spouse. If the dependent 
spouse, in either of these cases, were to die first, 
the disability or retirement benefit for the insured 
person could be continued at $30. Likewise, it 
would seem to be fair that if the insured persons 
were to die first, the survivor’s benefit should 
continue at $30. 


In both of these cases, the benefits would be 
supplemented by children’s allowances in respect 
to the number of children under the maximum age 
specified in the fund. The total situation can be 
clarified by means of illustration. A married man, 
under insurance, with two children, who becomes 
permanently disabled or who has to retire on 
account of age, would receive his old age benefit of 
$30, a supplementary benefit for his wife of $15, 
and a continuation of the children’s allowance in 
respect of each child which he had received during 
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his working years. (It is suggested elsewhere in this 
report that tentatively the children’s allowances 
might be set at rates varying from $5.00 to $12.50 
according to the age of the child). If death inter- 
venes in this family, the survivor in either case 
would continue to receive $30 a month—the man 
as a continuation of his disability or retirement 
pension, the wife as a replacement of her supple- 
mentary benefit by survivor’s benefit. 


To the extent, therefore, that the recommenda- 
tions made in this report with respect to family 
allowances and other types of insurance are carried 
out, the grafting of survivor’s benefit on to the 
insurance programme for disability and old age 
would very largely make mothers’ allowances in their 
present form unnecessary. Assuming that survivors’ 
benefits are not provided in the manner suggested, 
but that children’s allowances are provided (or, 
alternatively, assuming that the widow is ineligible 
for survivor’s benefits because of the fact that her 
husband was not an insured person), there would 
still seem to be little case for mothers’ allowances in 
their present form, since the proper -way to supple- 
ment the children’s allowances, in order to provide 
maintenance for the widow, would be through a re- 
formed system of public assistance. In other words, 
if children’s allowances.are accepted as a desirable 
feature of the Canadian social security structure, 
mothers’ allowances, as they exist under present 
legislation, would wither away and disappear. This 
can be understood best by consideration of the effect 
that the inauguration of children’s allowances would 
have, for example, in the Province of Saskatchewan, 
where the allowances paid under the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act are intended only for the children, 
and assistance for the mother comes by way of 
supplementation from the public assistance authority. 
Likewise, when the  aid-to-dependent-children 
programme under the Social Security Act in the 
United States was inaugurated, providing money 
grants to dependent children in their own homes, 
the structure of mothers’ allowance legislation as we 
know it in Canada soon began to disappear, and any 
supplementation of the aid to dependent children 
that seemed necessary to maintain the family 
budget came through assistance to the mother 
herself from the public welfare authority. 


Widows Able To Take Up Employment 


The widow who has one child or more, and whose 
constant presence in the home is essential for their 
proper care, would be provided for by a pension 
which is in effect, to use Beveridge’s term, a 
“guardian benefit”. The case of the young widow 
with no children (or even with a child which she is 
able to maintain satisfactorily from the income 
received from her employment) is in a different 
category. Under the proposals here made, if her 
husband at the time of his death were an insured 
person, she would presumably draw the survivor’s 
benefit on the same basis as the widow with children. 
But it would seem entirely desirable that such 
pensions are available subject only to attendance at 
the employment office within an appropriate period 
to investigate the possibilities of training for gainful 
occupation. There might be an upper age limit 
to the condition, e.g., fifty. Other conditions have 
been suggested, for example, that the rate should 
be relatively high for an initial period of six months 
or a year, and at a low level thereafter. The higher 
rate would serve to ease the shock of the immediate 
transition; the lower rate would be more of an 
inducement to enter the labour market. If, of 
course, the pension rate as a minimum is low in 
amount, there will be less scope for adjustment; and 
equally little incentive to live on the pension in 
idleness. 


The problem of a pension for a widow of potential 
earning age being relatively high is actually only 
likely to arise if the pension for the woman is 
generous, and children’s benefits are also available. 
This is the situation, for example, with regard to 
pensions for the wives of casualties in the present 
war. The civil case under ordinary social insurance 
would be provided for, so far as their children are 
concerned, through children’s allowances. But these 
would not be additions to the income, but a carry- 
over from a previous status. There does not seem 
to be any valid reason for exempting the pensions 
for ex-servicemen’s widows from the adjustment 
which would be called for in the event of a national 
system of children’s allowances being paid. 


Provision for Orphans 

Finally, there is the case of the child where the 
mother has predeceased the father, and on the 
father’s death the child becomes a full orphan. The 
question arises as to whether or not, in cases where 
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the father is insured, a survivor’s benefit should be 
paid in respect of the child, on some basis similar to 
that provided under workmen’s compensation laws 
in Canada. This would be a logical procedure to 
suggest if children’s allowances were not provided 
in accordance with the recommendations of this 
report. If children’s allowances are provided, how- 
ever, the question arises as to whether or not the 
allowance thus paid should be supplemented by 
survivor’s benefit at the rate of $15 per month per 
child. 


There are arguments on both sides of this question; 
but the balance of the argument would seem to 
justify payment of survivor’s benefit of $15 a month 
to orphaned children of insured persons where there 
is no surviving parent. This benefit, together with 
the children’s allowances which would be continued, 
would be sufficient to provide full maintenance to 
the provincial or local child-caring authorities (in 
most provinces the Children’s Aid Societies) which 
would, under provincial legislation, assume guardian- 
ship of the child in most instances under prevailing 
child welfare laws. 


If the orphaned child’s parent was not an insured 
person, the child welfare authorities would have to 
supplement the children’s allowance through pay- 
ments which, under existing legislation, come from 
the municipalities or the province concerned. The 
payment or non-payment of survivor’s benefit to 
orphaned children of insured persons in the cir- 
cumstances described is perhaps not actually very 
important, because in many provinces the existing 
arrangements are already adequate to provide 
financial security for such a child. In some provy- 
inces, however, this is not yet by any means the 
case. Regardless of this fact, there is little question 
that payment of survivor’s benefit to orphaned 
children of insured parents would greatly reassure 
the working man who is left with the responsibility 
of young children on the death of his wife, and is 
concerned that they should be properly provided 
for in the event that he too should die. Whichever 
method is adopted, there would be little difference 
in the total burden on public funds since the question 
involved is really whether payment shall come from 
public funds of the province and municipality, or 
whether it shall come through the insurance as part 
of social security. In the long run, probably the 
latter is preferable, 


19. 


In any family group in which relationships have 
been at all happy, the death of any member means 
a social separation which requires a major adjust- 
ment on the part of those who remain. But it is 
in addition one of the heaviest of the emergency 
expenditures for all families whose means or savings 
are not large. 


Even the death of a small child, especially if there 
has been any previous illness, may dislocate the 
family budget which is marginal or near-marginal. 
The death of the mother is of course much more 
serious. In purely economic terms it brings prob- 
lems of wrestling with the household and clothing 
budget, besides direct funeral expenses. The diffi- 
culties for the father in making adequate plans for 
supervision and training of his children may be 
acute. A housekeeper adequate to take the place 
of a mother may be securable only by heavy addi- 
tional family expenditure. 


If it is the husband who dies, this means to the 
wife and children the loss of the family’s mainstay; 
a mainstay in both the social and economic sense. 
The more completely the man has carried his respon- 
sibilities, the more at a loss his family is to plan 
without him. It is all too frequent in low-income 
and even moderate-income families that debts are 
contracted over the period of illness. The mother 
may be forced to move to cheaper quarters, to 
delay medical care to members of the family for 
whom this was planned, perhaps to move to another 
home with changes in schools, churches, separation 
from friends, or alternatively to face the dislocation 
of the family through the inclusion of boarders or 
roomers. On top of all this may be the necessity 
to apply for help from some source, and the prospect 
of some years of substandard living for herself and 
her family. 


It is in the context of these special anxieties that 
funeral expenses as a drain on the budget must be 
viewed. It is true that many families strive hard 
to take out insurance policies, or make small periodi- 
cal payments through industrial assurance schemes, 
against such events. But it is also unfortunately 
true that most of the policies thus secured are 
comparatively small; with the result that the greater 
part of them may be swallowed up by the costs 
attendant on a funeral, and debts and other expenses 
which may come to light at this time. 
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FUNERAL BENEFITS. 


There can be little question, therefore, that if it 
were possible to include a moderate funeral benefit 
in a social insurance scheme, even if scaled to meet 
only the most immediate undertaking expenses, it 
would be a decided contribution. The need to 
consider this is strengthened by the doubts which 
are very widespread as to whether funeral expenses 
in Canada are not excessive in relation to the services 
rendered. 


It is possible that the heavy strictures which have 
been placed upon reliance on private life insurance 
policies as applied to wage-earner groups in Britain, 
are not valid in the same degree for this country. 
Even if the case for adopting the alternative of a 
comprehensive national scheme were only one- 
quarter as strong as in Britain, however, it’ would 
still recommend itself. There have been many 
inquiries into the deficiencies of British industrial 
assurance, and the two most recently made agree 
in criticizing (a) the excessive proportion of ad- 
ministrative costs, and (b) the excessive number of 
policies which clients are forced to allow to lapse. 


According to a sample covering all the main 
companies, costs including collection management, 
dividends and income tax amount to 37-5 per cent 
of the total premium revenue. A substantial part 
of this is undoubtedly due to the high cost of col- 
lection through the retention of a great number of 
household-visiting agents, a system which is far 
less extensive in Canada, where collections are much 
more commonly made through industrial payrolls. 
The survey showed also that as many as two-thirds 
of all policies which were issued lapsed before com- 
pletion; and of these more than one-half were 
forfeited completely (because of interruption in 
payments, etc.) without any cash surrender value. 
This is evidence, of course, not necessarily of any 
unscrupulousness on the part of the companies but 
of the fact that at the rates prevailing most families 
attempted to take on a provision for the future 
which was too great for their incomes to bear. 


The Beveridge Report recognizes that ‘the busi- 
ness of industrial assurance could not have been 
built up without collectors” of this type, but adds 
that “it cannot be admitted that weekly collection 
of premiums is a permanent indispensible require- 
ment for securing regular voluntary contributions 
from persons of limited means’. At another point 


the report states: “As compared with this, the 
cost of administering a funeral grant as part of 
social insurance would be negligible. On the con- 
tribution side, it would mean adding one or two 
pence to the value of the insurance stamp, which 
would have to be affixed in any case to the insurance 
document; on the benefit side it would mean paying 
one claim only for each person in respect of a fact 
in which there could be no doubt and which must 
be formally recorded by the state for other pur- 
poses . . . there can be no justification for requir- 
ing the public who need insurance for direct funeral 
expenses to pay the heavy tax involved in industrial 
assurance.” 


Similar considerations undoubtedly apply in Can- 
ada. Funeral-expense benefits are not the most 
urgent of all social insurance requirements; but they 
would be one of the simplest and cheapest to add 
to almost any scheme of wide coverage. The 
contributory basis would be widely welcomed. 


It is comparatively easy to work out their cost 
under a national contributory scheme. It may be 
assumed that the basic rate, as in Workmen’s 
Compensation allowances for fatalities, would be 
$100. For children and juveniles rates would be 
lower, say $25 and $65. A projection of existing 
death rates at appropriate age groups indicates the 
total number of funerals to be provided for in a 
representative year (say 1945) as 121,500 in all. 
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The benefits would total $10,600,000 at the rates 
mentioned, or less than one dollar per capita of 
the population. On this basis, the rates for insured 
contributors would not need to be more than seven 
to ten cents a week. 


If economies had to be considered for this addition 
to social insurance, it might be feasible to limit the 
grant to adults only, while for children arrangements 
might be made for the commutation of a few weeks 
of children’s allowances before they ceased. It 
might be decided to exclude older persons over 60 
for some time after the commencement of the 
scheme. There is no particularly strong case for 
extensive limitation of coverage, however. Funeral 
benefit would be economical because it is easily 
administered, proof is automatic, and the contri- 
butions required very small. 


One final point should perhaps be made. At the 
time of death of a respected member of a family, 
both convention and genuine sentiment combine to 
make this an occasion for generous expenditure on 
funeral arrangements. The rate set for the funeral 
benefit should not be interpreted as setting the 
limit for these expenditures or condemning families 
to routine standardization. Families would still be 
free to spend more than the grant if their resources 
and desires dictated. But some indication from 
the size of the grant that undertakers’ charges are 
frequently exorbitant should not be regrettable. 
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PART V 
OUTLINES OF A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM 


20. The Range of Benefits: Coverage and Rates. 
21. Constitutional and Administrative Decisions. 


22. Financial Aspects. 


20. OUTLINES OF A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM 


To draw together the various threads of the report 
it will be helpful at this stage to review the broad 
outlines of a comprehensive scheme such as might 
be constructed in Canada. It will be understood 
that this is necessarily tentative, and that some of 
the rates and procedures referred to are illustrative 
rather than recommendations. It will be easier, 
however, to see the relation of each part to the whole, 
and also the main administrative requirements, in 
terms of such a projection. 


Set forth in somewhat the same way as schemes of 
other countries were summarized in Section 4, a 
possible Canadian system would include the ele- 
ments shown in the schedule on the next page. An 
important distinction running throughout the whole 
scheme is that between the universal risks, which are 
applicable to all persons, or to all persons #i working 
age; and the ‘‘employment” group of risks, which 
are applicable and insurable for wage-earners only. 
The national investment programme (dealt with in 
Section 5) is of course not a part of the ordinary social 
security structure, but it is included in the schedule 
to complete the post-war employment picture. 


The “employment” group of insurances are the 
most familiar for Canada because unemployment 
insurance is already established, and workmen’s 
compensation has an even longer history. It is 
assumed that workmen’s compensation will be sub- 
stantially unchanged, though subject to extension 
and probably a greater measure of standardization as 
between provinces. As proposed in Section 7, un- 
employment benefits would be raised for claimants 
with adult dependents, and the upper categories 
would measure up to the assistance minimum 


standard. Sickness cash benefits would be closely, 


assimilated to unemployment benefit scales; as also 
would maternity benefit rates, subject to the possi- 
bility. of a minimum rate being established for this 
class of benefit as a special measure. The employ- 
ment group of benefits would thus be largely related 
to prevailing wage scales. Whether special ‘‘training 
benefits” should carry a maintenance grant for some 
or all classes of recipients, or should merely be free 
training, has not been submitted to any decision in 
the present report. Nor has any limit been placed 
on the duration for which unconditional or unemploy- 
ment assistance should be payable, although it has 
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been suggested that this grant should be lower, 
possibly ten per cent less, than the benefit categories 
to which formerly insured persons belonged. If 
special “assistance projects” are instituted, it is 
assumed that wages will be at a low maintenance 
level, and might vary according to regional condi- 
tions. 


It is proposed that the income-maintenance bene- 
fits payable under the universal insurances would be 
principally at a standard rate, rather than dependent 
on past income or wages, or the actual amount of 
premium or contribution paid. Pensions for per- 
manent disability, for widows, and for old age retire- 
ment would be assimilated in rates and conditions. 
If these were based on the assistance minimum 
standard, a feasible rate would be $30 monthly for 
the breadwinner, $15 for his wife, in the case of 
permanent disability or old age retirement, the two 
persons together securing a minimum income of $45. 
(A single woman or widow would of course receive 
the standard-unit rate.) A variation on thestandard 
rate in the case of widows has been suggested (e.g., of 
$40) for the first year only. For old age retirement 
pensions it would be possible to introduce the feature 
of making somewhat higher rates available if the 
claim is deferred beyond the minimum pensionable 
age. This would be sixty-five for men and sixty for 
women; but with a wife’s pension becoming available 
(on the husband’s reaching sixty-five) no matter what 
her age. For funeral expenses, a standard rate of 
$100 has been suggested, with rates of $65 and $25 
for juveniles and infants. Children’s allowances 
complete the scheme, assuming a variation according 
to the age of the child. Sub-minimum rates, as a 
concession to the difficulty of setting too high a rate 
at the outset are recommended as superior to any 
alternative which would involve deferment; with one 
proposal for variation left optional. This latter 
would be a restriction of payment in respect of the 
first child to families which were in receipt of one or 
other of the insurance benefits, or of public assist- 
ance, the allowance still being in this case a wholly 
tax-financed grant. 


The net effect of these benefits would be to lay 
the foundation for a national minimum, which 
would be particularly welcome for rural areas. For 
urban and employee groups, some insured persons 
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Risk or benefit 


I. UNIVERSAL RISKS 
A. All insurable population 


Source of funds 


Mode of administration 


Medicalvcanrel(services)ii\). ev pee ee ee. eee Contributorys...c0- ee Dominion-provincial co-operation (contributions) 


Provincial administration (services) | : 
Appropriate techniques for provincial co-ordina- 


tion. - 
Child maintenance (allowances)..............000ee000- Tax revenuesace. tee Dominion administration. 
Huneral: benefits cere cco save cs otieeorn w ear Contributory. see (Related to one or several of the other insurances). 


B. All gainfully occupied (and adult dependents) 


Permanent disability (pensions)..............05..0.0000- Contributory............] Dominion administration. 
Widows, rorphans)(Memsions)s-..< 02.4.2 :. oss so ee ee Contributory............| Dominion administration. 
Old-age retirement (pensions)................c2eceeeee: Contributory (Taxrevenue| Dominion administration. 


for transitional deficits) 


II. EMPLOYMENT RISKS 
A. All normal gainfully employed 


National investment programme................+000000. Wax revenuene. sunset Dominion direction, co-ordinated joint programme 
Training and guidance facilities........../..........00. Tax revenues: .2uvsses Dominion, and federal-provincial schemes. 
Unemployment assistance projects..................e0: Pax Treyenue. 4550-6 cee Dominion and provincial schemes. 


B. All employees 


Unemployment insurance (benefits)..................... Contributory... bee Dominion administration. - 


DICKNess DENCHESN( CASE) oo crmee eee eater ee ae een eee Contributory ae. eee Dominion administration (related to unemploy- 


ment insurance). 


Maternity: DENCHLS. crv): > tisssiatelalt eee eee Ce Contributory ace etee Dominion administration (related to unemploy- 


ment insurance). 


Industrialidisabilityaa peeve oe Male eee oe Contributory (employers) Provincial administration (Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion Boards). 


Hatalaecidents, ete, Gndustrial): ....0-ceccseceee eee Contributory (employers)| Provincial administration (Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Boards). 
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would facé a reduction of income in the event of 
disability or related contingencies; a few would 
move up to the minimum standard. Some further 
commentary on the relevance of the flat rate as 
distinct from the graduated benefit may be helpful, 
and this is undertaken below. 


Applying to the ‘“employment’’ benefits, there 
would be a waiting period (e.g., of three days for 
sickness cash benefit) where appropriate; and 
qualifying periods (which have already been strictly 
laid down in the case of unemployment insurance). 
For the universal risks it is an important decision as 
to how soon benefits should be payable; but not a 
question dependent purely upon actuarial considera- 
tions as has been presumed in some countries. 
Whatever contribution arrangements are made, in 
any comprehensive system of social insurance, the 
current aged and disabled and others receiving 


benefits are in effect supported by the current popu- 
lation of working age, subject to such supplementa- 
tion from government funds as is considered desir- 
able. Whether or not benefits can be made payable 
immediately depends on whether the nation as a 
whole is prepared to contribute and vote the funds 
for the purpose, not on a prolonged period of accumu- 
lation. To ease the transition period, however, 
particularly as regards the transformation of old age 
pensions, there are several devices, including the. 
gradual removal of the means test, and the gradual 
reduction of the pensionable age, which may be 
applied, and the alternatives in this respect have 
been reviewed. 


Standard vs. Graduated Benefits 


The system thus resulting would contain three 
elements: graduated scales and benefits for the 


“employment” insurances, flat-rate or standard 
benefits for the long-term insurances, and a special 
arrangement, christened ‘“‘degressive,’’ for medical 
care. The latter would involve subsidy, according 
to capacity to pay, at the contribution end; equally, 
there would be neither limited nor graduated bene- 
fit, but in effect distribution according to need, for 
the medical services made available. Especially if 
separated altogether from the income-maintenance 
insurances, i.e., leaving sickness benefit to be pro- 
vided by a separate scheme (preferably integrated 
with unemployment insurance), this would be a 
logical arrangement. 

One of the arguments for the retention of benefits 
graduated according to income or wages, rather 
than reducing all income-maintenance insurances to 
a standard basis, is that these alone are appropriate 
for the proper handling of temporary situations. 
The purpose of unemployment benefit, and of sick- 
ness benefit which is similar, is to tide over a period 
of interrupted earning-power which is supposedly 
short. The supposition is that the insured person 
will return to employment at more or less his former 
earnings level. He will not be able to change his 
standard of living (e.g., secure different housing 
accommodation) in a short time. Even a graduated 
rate is lower than full earnings (commonly half): a 
flat rate would probably be too low for the higher 
earning groups, and the object of protecting the 
family budget from too severe a blow would not be 
attained. In Canada, however, this argument is 
reinforced by a different consideration. The multiple 
regions which make up the vast territory of the 
country are characterized by several wage differ- 
entials, and these are difficult to change. In con- 
siderable degree, it is true, regional differences are 
themselves a reflection of difference in wage levels. 
Costs or standards of living in a particular area are 
lower than elsewhere because there are more of the 
lower-paid occupational and industrial groups in this 
area. It is of course desirable to raise the standards, 
or to increase the productivity and income of all the 
poorer areas. But it is not reasonable to attempt to 
do so wholly through a social insurance system. 


From the administrative point of view, a single 
flat rate is beset by difficulties unless or until these 
regional and occupational variations can be smoothed 
out. It may not be high enough to offer real benefit 
to the upper wage groups:. whereas incomes close to 
or above minimum subsistence standards would not 
be far from the level of earnings of unskilled workers. 
The result is that, particularly as applied to un- 
employment insurance, there may be an incentive 
for the unemployed man to remain on benefit rather 
than to take a job. A graduated scale of benefits 
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insures automatically that for all wage classes in- 
come payments from the unemployment insurance 
fund are less in amount than normal earnings—pro- 
vided that no dependents’ allowances for children 
are paid as part of regular unemployment benefit. 


It should be clear that accepting a benefit scale 
thus graduated to a series of wage levels does not 
condemn the country or the social security system 
to perpetual low standards. Anything that can be 
done to raise wage levels generally, or the wages of 
the lowest groups, will react favourably throughout 
the whole system simply by bringing more insurable 
persons into the upper levels, an eminently desirable 
event. Indeed the existence of a scale is more of a 
safeguard in a progressive situation than a single 
rate would be. 


In contrast to most of the employment risks, 
those of the disability group are relatively long- 
term. Payments in respect of disability, widow- 
hood, old age, are essentially continuous. Since 
they are continuous, they are relatively costly, and 
from the national point of view it is not possible to 
set an objective higher than the maintenance of the 
minimum. (So far as child dependents are involved, 
children’s allowances are the best method of intro- 
ducing some flexibility.) Moreover, they relate to a 
situation in which it is reasonable to expect some 
adjustment to be made. Something of a transition 
towards a more common standard as one traverses 
the life cycle, ought to be justifiable. The situation 
is perhaps clearest for the group (an exceptional 
rather than inevitable group) who become dis- 
ability pensioners. These persons do not pass to 
this particular status without careful certification; 
incidentally, they have less chance of changing their 
status in some way detrimental to the insurance 
fund than a normal wage-earner. ‘This is even more 
clearly evident for the person whose claim to old age 
insurance rests on the test of being 60 or 65. It is 
arguable of course that for these classes of risks, 
more liable in later life, there is greater individual 
opportunity of making extra provision to supple- 
ment the minimum that insurances will provide. 
For wage-earners and rural groups, however, these 
possibilities must be deflated by reference to the 
limitations of their incomes. The straightforward 
case is that a minimum, obtainable as of right and in 
the company of all other citizens, is immeasurably 
better than uncertain aid from relatives, charitable 
institutions or the state. For those dependent only 
on the insurances, regional differences may still mean 
that some persons with e.g. retirement pensions, 

11¢ is equally true that a graduated scale would not prevent a down- 
ward movement in all incomes. But as has been reiterated before, the 


frontal attack on depression or low productivity, whether nationally or 
regionally, must be made by policies outside the insurances. 
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secure a somewhat greater purchasing-power if they 
happen to reside in relatively low-cost districts, but 
this circumstance will be of much smaller or neglig- 
ible importance in affecting the mobility of labour 
than would be true of e.g. unemployment benefits. 
The exceptional case is that of a widow’s pension 
receivable by a younger woman without children 
(Section 13). 


The Cycle of Coverage 


As a form of summary, some of the main features 
of the scope of a comprehensive social insurance 
system can now be visualized as they might apper- 
tain to particular individuals. or families in the 
working population. To do so is, among other 
things, to appreciate better the coherence of relation- 
ship which must be sought for an efficient set of 
legislative measures; whether conceived as being 
placed on the statute book together, or developed 
over a period of time in ordered sequence. Taken 
in conjunction with the qualifications considered in 
other sections, it will help to make clear also the 
functions of social security legislation—what social 
insurance may reasonably be designed to do, as 
well as what it should not be asked to do. 


Perhaps the most important point from which 
to start is the situation under health insurance, 
if this is placed on the comprehensive basis argued 
herein as the most desirable. Practically all classes, 
whether of employee status or not, whether rural 
or urban, and all members of the family, whether 
breadwinner, wife or dependent, will have more or 
less immediate access to medical care. Public 
health measures, of course, have always, at least 
in theory, been so available; but not the services 
of the practitioner. What insurance will do is 
to strengthen the relationship between social in- 
surance in this field and the “social assistance” 
branch of care, which in this case has already evolved 
beyond the charitable stage to recognition as a 
high-standard public service. There would be more 
room for and more response to health education, 
early diagnosis, contagious disease prevention, ma- 
ternal and infant care, more raticnal distribution 
of hospital facilities, and so on. Medical relief (in 
Ontario, British Columbia and some of the larger 
cities) is, of course, an assistance service at lower 
level than that of contributory insurance. It might 
seem desirable to preserve and improve medical 
relief provision, as a complement to the new cover- 
age secured through health insurance, in much the 
same way as public assistance is retained as a 
necessary supplement to unemployment insurance. 
The parallel, however, is not a true one. Health 
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insurance is eminently adaptable to the broadest 
possible coverage, and it should desirably replace, 
or absorb, medical relief schemes as soon as pos- 
sible. The residual application of assistance prin- 
ciples which might be justified is in the rather more 
specialized types of medical treatment (and perhaps 
income assistance) for e.g., disability cases which 
it is difficult or inappropriate to include under 
ordinary health insurance and disability insurance, 
supplementary services of rehabilitation which might 
be offered to handicapped workers, and so forth. 


An important feature of the health insurance 
coverage would be that the amount of medical ser- 
vice received would have no relation to the wage rate 
or income of the head of the family. The branch of 
security provision which would be so related, for 
all periods of sickness involving absence from work 
comparable to unemployment, would be the weekly 
cash benefit paid to the wage-earner families. With 
children’s allowances as an independent (or possibly 
contingent) part of social security coverage, there 
would be no problem of income maintenance so far 
as the support of children during periods of the 
father’s sickness was concerned. If there were no 
children’s allowances, however, it is clear that 
problems of inadequacy might easily arise if the 
period of sickness were at all prolonged, in spite of 
medical care being available. 


Unemployment insurance already exists and it 
is not necessary to sketch in any detail the way 
in which it operates. Some of the points most 
relevant to this review should be mentioned, how- 
ever. Within the insured population certain groups 
may visualize a different course of events. Young 
workers can anticipate receiving only very small 
sums for maintenance if they are unemployed; but 
they would have on the one hand access to training 
schemes, and on the other reasonable expectations of 
improving their wage levels and therefore moving 
to higher benefit-classes as they grew older and 
secured more experience. Subject to questions of 
the basic adequacy of benefit rates, the father of 
the family whose employment is its main support 
has assurance that unemployment will not immedi- 
ately cut off income altogether. The woman who 
is a wage-earner, whether married or single, is 
included in the scheme solely by reason of being a 
wage-earner and not by any definition of dependent 
status. There is a likelihood that, particularly 
if she is a married wage-earner, the duration of her 
earning life may be anticipated as comparatively 
short. This does not, however, prejudice her right 
to social security coverage in respect of possible 
disability or widowhood, and also old age insurance. 


The normal case would be, assuming her husband 
is gainfully occupied, that she is automatically 
insured by virtue of his contributions. 


In the event of sickness, for the ordinary wage- 
earner this temporary disability is recognized as 
having the same consequences for the family income 
as unemployment, and the man is entitled (subject 
to reasonable “waiting period’) to draw a cash 
sickness benefit. Its comparability with unem- 
ployment insurance is recognized by its being on 
the same scale; in other words, there will be a series 
of possible rates of sickness benefits as there are 
for unemployment benefits now. If the man is a 
farmer he will have full medical care; the same 
would be true of the non-working wife of an insured 
wage-earner. The married woman in insured wage- 
earning employment will be entitled to a cash benefit 
in the event of sickness; which is justifiable on the 
assumption that her earnings are normally a re- 
quisite part of the family income. The rate would 
again be proportionate to wages. The working 
mother (in any reasonably insurable employment) 
would secure special income-maintenance to bridge 
over the contingency of maternity. The children 
of all families would be covered for medical attention 
so far as this was required, through the services of 
a practitioner (i.e. as distinct from such health and 
nutrition services as they might receive through 
schools, health units, public health sources, etc.). 


For a considerable part of the population these 
would be the main hazards encountered. The 
problem next in importance is that of the possibility 
of disablement in scme permanent fashion. This 
might strike any member of the family, but it would 
naturally be more serious if it occurred for the 
principal earner, usually the husband. While the 
incidence of permanent incapacity, industrial or 
non-industrial, is considerably lighter than the 
incidence of either temporary ill-health or of un- 
employment, there are no particular limits as to the 
time at which such an emergency might occur. The 
procedure which would be favoured for the marginal 
cases, where the extent of incapacity was uncertain, 
has been indicated elsewhere. If the disability were 
finally declared permanent, however, there would be 
certain important consequences in terms of social 
security coverage. Whether the person were of 
employee or self-employed status, medical treatment 
services would be available, and ordinary medical 
care would continue after the crucial period of 
accident (or whatever else might be involved) and 
the immediate recovery period. The incapacitated 
man, now fully withdrawn from employment, would 
go on to a pension at a flat rate. This rate would be 
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somewhere near or above the middle of the present 
unemployment benefit scales. In conformity with 
these scales, if he were a single man the rate would 
be smaller than if he were married. In conformity 
with these scales also, there would be no provision 
for child dependents, in benefit terms, but childrens’ 
allowances would continue (or be augmented). 

For wage-earner families suffering from this mis- 
fortune, there would be a transition stage in the 
relation between wages and security rates. It would 
not all be in one direction. For the lowest wage 
groups it would mean some movement upwards so far 
as their allowances compared with unemployment 
benefit. This is justifiable in terms of the attempt 
to hold a reasonable minimum standard, the pressure 
against which would obviously be much greater for 
a family condemned to the loss of the earning-power 
of its chief member. Workers who had formerly 
been in the upper wage scale would have to face 
a lowering of their maintenance rates; this would be a 
misfortune admittedly, but a much smaller one than 
having no maintenance provision whatsoever. In 
practice, a high proportion of disabled wage-earners 
would probably be beneficiaries under workmen’s 
compensation, therefore securing graduated retire- 
ment amounts. Some of them would still be 
available foremployment. The measure of improve- 
ment would be greatest for the poorer rural classes 
for many of whom a guaranteed minimum would 
now replace no provision at all. Somewhat similar 
conditions would be true in regard to old age retire- 
ment. The arguments from a broad national point 
of view, for a modest minimum, provided it re- 
presented some improvement over present rates, 
have already been stated; and regional differentials 
at this stage would not engender any serious in- 
equities. 

The economic distress of the family broken by the 
death of the father, whether an urban or rural 
worker, would be tempered by pension for the 
mother, and a funeral grant for burial expenses. 
Some income for maintenance of children, unlike 
the situation at present, would continue (through 
children’s allowances) even though the bread- 
winner’s wages ceased to come into the home. In 
the agricultural family, if the farm could still be 
maintained in operation by surviving members of 
the family, the pension might represent a greater 
contribution than under urban conditions. Pro- 
vision against the effects on the family of the death 
of the wife is much harder to deal with through 
insurance since the case in which an income- 
maintenance problem is involved is exceptional. 
But many cases of disability could be covered. And 
provision for orphans would be measurably strength- 
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ened, both through children’s allowances, and 
arrangements for transmutation of survivors’ 
pensions. 


In all of these situations there would remain scope 
for additional services, and considerable leeway for 
individual insurance provision. It might well be ex- 
pected, certainly in the circumstances of a successful 
full-employment policy, that habits of thrift and 
saving would be stimulated, both by better ac- 
quaintance with contributory techniques and by 
the existence of nuclear amounts on which to build 


annuities, life insurance policies, and the like, for 
some of the longer-term items. Differences in this 
respect would remain. It would not be reasonable 
to expect a social insurance system to iron out all 
the inequalities of income-distribution except so far 
as basic minima are concerned. The chances of 
supplementing income in times of distress are in any 
case unequal, roughly in proportion to the wage and 
income scale, whatever may be done in organizing 
attention to the fundamental family hazards through 
contributory techniques. 


21. CONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE DECISIONS 


Adequate provision for social welfare matters in 
Canada, it has been recognized from the outset, 
depends not only on legislation but on the machinery 
of government. In a federal state, these include 
not only the quality and techniques of governmental 
activities, but the division of responsibilities and the 
resources to fulfil them. The Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations, in exercising its 
mandate to focus attention on the financial relation- 
ships between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, was well aware that in doing so it was con- 
sidering the base for future social legislation as well. 
Since cities and municipalities depend on provincial 
authority, the possibilities of reorganization or devel- 
opment of a number of important welfare functions, 
(particularly, but by no means solely, those con- 
cerned with unemployment assistance), hinge in 
their turn on effective arrangements for federal- 
provincial division of labour being established. The 
social insurances are a major part of the social ser- 
vices of public welfare services in the widest sense, 
setting the broad outlines of the national framework, 
and as such they are of primary concern to the senior 
governments. The role of local services, urban and 
rural is an important subject in itself, which cannot 
be entered upon here,! but their future depends 
vitally on the existence or absence of a social insur- 
ance system. The significance of such a system for 
the citizen body generally, and the magnitude of the 
sums involved are so great, however, that a para- 
mount consideration is the constitutional freedom of 
the federal government to lead and co-ordinate. 
Implicit in this is realization of the most desirable 
methods of provincial participation. But the need 
for clarity of decision on both must not be minimized. 


Considerations to be Weighed 


To take the constitutional decisions, i.e., the mode 
of implementing legislation, first, the proper method 
of legislation for social insurance is not merely a 
matter of what is goodlaw. Itisa matter of admini- 
strative efficiency and of building a national structure 
appropriate to the needs. This situation has already 
been discussed forthe special case of health insurance. 
It is clearly more important still for the requirements 
of all the social insurances as a whole. Even in the 


1A memorandum is projected as a supplement to the present report, 
which will deal particularly with provincial and public welfare services, 
as well as other matters complementary to social security legislation. 
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field of unemployment, there is as yet no indisputable 
coincidence between requirements or undertakings 
on the one hand and constitutional authorization on 
the other. The Dominion government might be 
willing to inaugurate a sickness cash benefit scheme, 
or a programme of unemployment assistance over 
and above unemployment insurance. But there is 
no certainty in the present state of the law that it 
would be fully entitled to do so. Other examples 
could be added. The Canadian situation, in short, 
is not like that of Britain or New Zealand; it is more 
like that of Australia, where, as already indicated, 
constitutional clarification is regarded as one of the 
first necessities for social security organization as 
part of the reconstruction programme. 


A system of administration must obviously be 
worked out in which the federal and provincial 
governments will have clear understanding as to 
their respective responsibilities. On the revenue 
side the problem is not only one of financial con- 
tributions, but. of economical collection machinery. 
On the distributive side, it is not only the organiza- 
tion of services, benefits and accounting which is 
involved; bound up with it are all the possibilities 
of development of constructive policies ancillary to 
the insurances, and other possibilities of raising 
welfare standards throughout the Dominion. 


Considering only the social insurances per se there 
are two primary needs. It is necessary to avoid 
the possibilities of overlapping systems, inter- 
provincial obstacles to the movement of labour, 
unbalanced incentives to the movement of industry, 
and pressures or manipulations set up where there 
are alternatives of provincial or federal benefits. 
Difficulties of this type were amply illustrated by 
the unemployment relief experience of the thirties, 
as presented successively to municipal, provincial 
and federal governments; and some of the difficulties 
of division between financial and administrative 
responsibility have been illustrated in the case of 
old age pensions legislation.2 The other need is a 
basis for collecting and administering contributions, 
on a nation-wide scale, with maximum efficiency. 
As already suggested, there should be no difficulty 
if this basis is a combination of several different 


2Cf. Grauer: Public Assistance and Social Insurance (Appendix 6. 
Rowell-Sirois Reports), pp. 11-23, 37-39, 50-51. 
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methods, if the methods themselves are convenient 
and justifiable. 

The task is therefore to visualize the system as a 
whole, and to integrate the component units with 
proper regard for regional and administrative 
decentralization. It is not essential for every unit 
to be Dominion-operated. But it would be a 
catastrophe if all the extremes were represented 
between, for example, unemployment insurance on 
the one hand as a comprehensive unitary system, 
and health insurance on a purely provincial basis, 
with less co-ordination than applies even to old age 
pensions at the present. The difficulties of rational- 
ization might be sufficient to delay the advent of 
the other insurances indefinitely. The view ex- 
pressed by the Rowell-Sirois Commission is worth 
quoting on this point. 

“Tf the choice is made in favour of contributory 
[social insurance] services the balance of advantage 
lies in some degree of uniformity throughout Canada 
and, therefore, in the collection of contributions 
by the Dominion, though these advantages differ 
as between different services. The principal reason 
for this uniformity lies in the readiness of industry 
in one province to complain if it is taxed for social 
services which are provided out of general taxation 
in other provinces or are not provided at all in 
other provinces. Even if there are offsetting 
advantages by way of the better health of em- 
ployees, or their freedom from anxiety, and even 
if in the long run the employer’s contribution may 
in the course of wage bargaining come to fall on the 
employees, the employer is . . placed in a 
position of competitive disadvantage in comparison 
with employers in provinces where there are not 
contributory social services. . . . A second reason 
why uniformity is desirable lies in the probability 
of some migration from one province to another. 
If one province had compulsory insurance and 
another did not, a migrant might be exposed to 
losing the benefit of payments made prior to migra- 
tion. Finally, if one authority, the Dominion, is 
making some deductions from wages and imposing 
some levies on wage bills it is administratively 
simpler and cheaper that it should make all such 
deductions and impose all such levies.’ 


Modes of Implementation 


One method of procedure, namely, to use con- 
current legislation, has been suggested for health 
insurance. But it is by no means certain that this 
procedure is beyond controversy. Federal leader- 
ship without the mechanism of grants-in-aid would 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
(1940); Book II, p. 36. 


presumably be secured if measures along the lines 
indicated in Sections 94 and 95 of the British North 
America Act were possible. Section 94 provided 
for federal legislation designed to establish unifor- 
mity of practice in particular provinces, the legis- 
lation to apply in each province only if it is adopted 
by specific statute there.2 Section 95, which relates 
specifically to agriculture and immigration only, 
covers fields in which both Dominion and provincial 
legislatures have statutory powers, but provides 
overriding authority for the federal statute in the 
event of conflict. To attempt to utilize these 
principles without specific amendment, however, 
would be almost certainly to enter into a realm of 
constitutional uncertainty. Even a matter in which 
it would seem both federal and provincial parlia- 
ments had legislative authority, namely, agricultural 
marketing, has fallen foul of the law, or of consti- 
tutional interpretation, in recent times. 


There should be no danger, however, if the whole 
situation were canvassed and agreed on in advance— 
possibly through the medium of a special conference 
between federal and provincial representatives, for 
the purpose of deciding on the method by which 
comprehensive social insurance could be implemented 
now or in the future. A statement from the Rowell- 
Sirois Report puts this point succinctly: “If unity 
and harmony of administration are. to be main- 
tained, it must be through* voluntary agreement 
between Dominion and provincial personnel on the 
best means of advancing the policy. And this 
agreement must be reached without delay and 
without serious compromise watering down the 


' vigour of the measures employed.’’ 


This would seem desirable in any case, since it 
does not follow that other units in the social security 
system call for implementation in exactly the same 
way as health insurance. In the latter, the joint 
interest of federal and provincial governments 
seems incontestable. But even here, provision 
ought to be kept in sight for a future situation in 
which income-tax machinery might become the 
chief among the various contribution-collection 
agencies. So far as disability, survivors’ and 
retirement insurances are concerned, it seems fairly 
certain that these will be handled nationally, prob- 
ably with contribution from Dominion funds. For 
these fields, therefore,.it might be most appropriate 
to specify complete Dominion authority for these 
insurances, it being understood that a co-operative 


2 However, this applied in its original form only to Ontario, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick; and presumably its extension could be con- 
tested. 


3 Op. cit., Book I, p. 259. 


arrangement with the provinces for collection of 
contributions would be organized. 


Clearance of the ground in this way would not 
remove the possibility of Dominion grants-in-aid 
to-the provinces being utilized where they were 
appropriate. The important point is to distinguish 
between grants-in-aid employed as a device to 
obtain uniformity, or unanimity vf co-operation in 
an optional scheme; and grants directed to the 
objective of ravsing standards in particular areas 
where financial or other resources are lacking. 
There are a number of fields of public welfare, 
many of them important subsidiaries to social 
insurance and social security programmes, which 
ought to be considered for this type of assistance.! 
Without a clarification of the statutory situation, 
and with only an optional application of grants- 
in-aid, there is always the danger that these will be 
controlled only by reference to financial and account- 
ing criteria, and not as an instrument for improve- 
ment and development. 


Since the matter has been mentioned, it may be 
added that considerable confusion exists on the 
difference between decentralized and _ provincial 
administration. Decentralized or regional adminis- 
tration is prima facie just as feasible through Dom- 
inion as through provincial administration; and 
incidentally is not a constitutional question. Much 
depends on practice:and personnel, of course, if 
local administration is to be flexible and sound. 
But there is no reason why officers of the Dominion 
government with good local knowledge should not 
be as effective, and as considerate of provincial 
rights, as provincial or municipal officers. There 
are in fact a growing number of examples of this 
type of regional administration and of co-operation 
between federal, provincial and other officials. One 
of the most recent is the establishment of the 
various offices for unemployment insurance. To 
take other instances, the Department of Public 
Works, and the Department of Mines and Re- 
sources (through representatives of the Water and 
Power Bureau and others), have long maintained 
field staff to considerable advantage. One of the 
most successful pieces of federal-provincial collabo- 
ration for specific purposes is exemplified in the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration, which 
is a hundred-per-cent Dominion-financed agency 
with definite regional purposes. It is not as clear 
in the case of the insurances other than health 
insurance, as it is for unemployment insurance, that 
considerable regional staff would be necessary; but 
at least the need for close relations between em- 


1 Grants-in-aid in relation to local services will be discussed among 
other matters in the supplement referred to earlier. 
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ployment service functions and various branches of 
social security provision is clear. The development 
of administrative statistics and research, and of the 
machinery of adjudication, are further important 
examples. There should be everything to gain 
from making clear room in advance for Dominion 
interest in improved techniques and development 
of standards generally, without which a social security 
system will fail to realize all its value. 


Financial Administration 


These matters once settled, it is possible to 
consider various arrangements which would serve to 
simplify contribution collection. The maximum 
opportunities would not present themselves unless a 
comprehensive scheme were in operation, but they 
should be envisaged in advance. To do so is to 
help also to break away from the view, which is apt 


_to be prevalent, that there is some inherent virtue in 


the classic three-party system; (employee, employer, 
government) or sometimes, a simple modification to 
the two-party (employer-employee) system. These 
distributions, however, are matters of expediency; 
the three-party system, in Britain particularly, 
being an adaptation to the circumstances of a 
primarily industrial population and a unitary state 
which are not reproduced in Canada. Having 
ascertained what funds are required, there are 
various alternatives for both citizen and govern- 
mental participation. 

The arrangements made should not, of course, 
be decided solely by convenience. There is much 


- to be said for assessing contributions, at least in 


a broad way, upon the parties most able to do 
constructive work in reducing the risks; but limi- 
tations must be recognized on the extent to which 
this is possible. It is arguable that employers have 
responsibilities in the matter of unemployment, so 
far as they control the stability of their production, 
industrial personnel policies, and so forth; that the 
Dominion government, as the strongest national 
unit, has the largest share of responsibility for 
dealing with the major types of unemployment 
(and will have added incentive to undertake con- 
structive or preventive measures, when it is bearing 
the largest share of the costs); that the provincial 
governments should have a large stake in health 
insurance schemes, because they are particularly 
well equipped for the development of preventive 
medicine, public health, and other allied medical 
services which can reduce the incidence of sickness 
and ill-health. On the other hand, it is not reason- 
able to seek or expect risk-prevention work in con- 
nection with e.g., disability pensions or old age 
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insurance: the only logical procedure is to assess 
part of the cost on the potential beneficiaries. 


The present contributions for unemployment 
insurance come from employers, employees and the 
Dominion government; with the Dominion also 
paying all the administrative costs. For health 
insurance it would be reasonable to establish as 
contributors only the insured persons and the 
provincial governments, with or without some 
Dominion collaboration. Either a similar arrange- 
ment, or a separate two-party system (insured 
persons—Dominion government) could be applied to 
old age, disability and survivors’ insurance. And 
the three-party system already existing for unem- 
ployment insurance, could be carried through for 
sickness benefits, as well as for the universal benefits 
(health, etc.) for the wage-earner population. 
Purely ad hoc arrangements, however, would invite 
complications, particularly for those parts of the 
national working force moving from wage-earning 
employment to some other means of occupation. 


The most straightforward alternative would be 
(a) to use what has been termed the ‘‘degressive’’ 
system for the whole occupied population (including 
wage-earners) for health insurance, (b) to use flat 
rates (probably matched by flat rates from govern- 
ment sources) for old age, disability and survivors’ 
insurances, and (c) to assess the entire premium for 
the employment group of risks on employers. The 
second group of rates could easily be added to either 
wage-earners’ or other gainfully occupied persons’ 
cards. As a variation it would be possible, if it 
were desired to recognize differences in capacity to 
pay, to apply the “degressive” principle (of making 
up the standard rate by graduated governmental 
supplement) to a combined rate for both health 
insurance and the other universal risks. 


In more detail this arrangement would involve 
something like the following. For health insurance 
(and if decided, for disability, survivors’ and 
retirement insurance as well), certain broad income 
demarcations would apply. Insured persons with 
incomes above a level of say $2,000 a year would pay 
the entire premium, as already suggested for health 
insurance, but at an augmented rate. Persons with 
incomes below this amount and down to a certain 
minimum level would pay proportions of the 
standard premium graduated according to their 
income, the balance in each case being met by 
either the Dominion or the provinces as appropriate. 
(It would be most appropriate probably for the 
provinces to pay the residual contributions for 
health insurance, and the Dominion for old age, 
disability and survivors’ insurance). Finally, per- 


sons below a certain level, e.g., $500, would be 
formally exempted; but might be compelled to pay 
a standard registration or token fee, and would be 
subject also to compliance with certain rehabilitation 
conditions (involving training, placement, etc.). 
Whether or not there was need for a further grant 
to the social insurance fund would depend upon the 
rapidity with which the disability and retirement 
provisions were brought into effect. 


The following out of this plan would mean that 
substantial proportions, perhaps more or less equal, 
would be paid by insured persons and the gov- 
ernments. It would, therefore, be an equitable 
arrangement to complete the scheme by transferring 
all contributions in respect of unemployment benefit, 
as well as new contributions for sickness benefits, 
to employers. Workmen’s compensation, which 
already assesses contributions solely on the em- 
ployer, would remain unchanged. The net effect 
on the distribution of the total costs could only be 
determined by proper actuarial calculation, given 
the rates of benefit. But it is entirely possible that 
a reasonable distribution would be effected between 
insured persons (employee or assessed), employers, 
and government. 


If this redivision were once achieved it would have 
many advantages. In particular it would mean 
that the universal risks, which apply equally to 
wage-earners and to non-wage-earner groups, rural 
or urban, could be covered by a single card or book. 
The individual record of the employment insurances 
would be an additional card or book retained solely 
for wage-earners. There would be no difficulty for 
persons moving from industry to agriculture or from 
a proprietary occupation to wage-earning employ- 
ment. Administration also for seasonal and casual 
workers would be considerably facilitated. 


Put in its simplest terms, there would really be 
only two sets of individual payments. (1) The 
Dominion, or a combination of government agencies, 
would collect the contributions of all persons for the 
universal risks. (2) Employers would pay all the 
contributions, presumably through stamped cards, 
for the employment risks. This possibility would, of 
course, hinge essentially on the inter-governmental 
collaboration in the initial and subsequent arrange- 
ments for health insurance registration which has 
previously been recommended. 


A more orthodox system would be one which 
(a) grafted on the payments for the new insurance 
(health, disability, survivors, old age) to the unem- 
ployment insurance system, so far as wage-earners 
were concerned. These would be in the form of 
payroll deductions, made by the employer. The 


governmental residuals would be added later. 
Instead of collecting additional contributions from 
the employer for the new insurances, however, 
(which besides being a complication, would have no 
parallel among the non-wage-earner classes) it 
would still be simpler (b) to transfer all contribu- 
tions for the employment risks (including unemploy- 
ment insurance and the new sickness benefit) to the 
employer. For other gainfully occupied classes 
(c) the Dominion or the province would act as the 
collector, for contributions in respect of the universal 
risks only, with or without a flat-rate component. 
Employed persons who desired to pay their universal 
contributions direct to the government rather than 
through employers (e.g., through income tax or 
property tax) would be able to do so. This system 
might possibly have to be adopted as a transitional 
measure, but it would obviously be more compli- 
cated. 


Possible Priorities 


A final decision is whether comprehensive social 
security should be inaugurated completely or as an 
ordered series of measures over a period. It is clear 
that this decision cannot be taken without reference 
to several considerations, some of which have been 
the subject of this Section, while an important one is 
further referred to in the last Section. If there is a 
case, or necessity, for priorities to be considered, it 
may be worthwhile to list some suggestions, as a 
basis for discussion. On the grounds examined at 
various points in this report, a reasonable order of 
importance might be the following: 


1. Strengthening of unemployment insurance as 
a necessary framework for all post-war measures. 


2. Health insurance, as the most important 
basic measure additional to unemployment insur- 
ance, but particularly because it is applicable to 
the whole population and is most likely to produce 
rapid beneficial effects. 


3. Children’s allowances, as the key measure for 
satisfactory establishment of all the income-— 
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maintenance insurances. (If these were unavoid- 
ably to be delayed, it might be desirable to set up a 
strictly interim scheme of allowances, applicable 
only to recipients of unemployment benefit, on 
the same financial basis as the comprehensive 
scheme to come and therefore separate from the 
finances of the Unemployment Insurance Fund.) 


4. Funeral benefits, as one of the easiest of 
social insurances to put into effect, and as a small 
contribution to needs pending the advent of 
survivors’ insurance. 


5. The disability-oldage-survivors group of 
insurances; which depend on both children’s 
allowances and on satisfactorily functioning health 
insurance, and which also should desirably be 
instituted together. 


6. Sickness cash benefit, and maternity benefit 
for working women. These are comparatively 
simple insurances, but delay in implementing them 
would be tempered in some degree if health 
insurance, providing universal medical care, were 
in existence. 


If the priorities were to be primarily related to 
the special exigencies of the immediate post-war 
transition, it would be desirable to give much 
earlier consideration to old age insurance. The 
establishment of a national contributory system 
would lay the basis for more organized measures 
assisting the retirement of older persons from the 
labour market. Funeral benefits, in the same 
context, have the least direct relationship to immedi- 
ate post-war problems. Viewed from this angle, 


_ therefore, the order of importance might be more 


like the following: 
1. Unemployment insurance, 
2. Health insurance, 
3. The disability-old age-survivors group of 
insurances, 
4. Children’s allowances, 
5. Sickness cash benefit, 
6. Funeral benefits. 


22. FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


It has not been the purpose of this report to elabo- 
rate projected legislation to the point of settling all 
details of rates of contribution and scales and condi- 
tions of benefit. Accordingly, it is not possible to 
make any close calculation of the total costs of 
putting a comprehensive scheme into operation. 
Contributory old age pensions, one of the heavier 
units of the insurances, is affected considerably by 
the method and timing chosen to bring it into effect. 
Children’s allowances also, the major tax-financed 
unit, are subject to a considerable range of variation 
according to rates and to the decision taken between 
a universal and a “dovetailed” plan. It might be 
desirable to undertake a specific actuarial calculation 
for such a matter as, for example, the recommenda- 
tion that unemployment insurance benefit scales in 
the dependent class be raised to a level more con- 
sistent with minimum standards; but even this would 
probably give rise to more than one alternative 
method of changing the contribution system, if it 
were decided to raise the extra revenue in this form. 


It is possible, however, to refer to the experience 
and estimates of other countries, and to some com- 
parative figures of Canadian conditions. There are 
also certain general considerations which should be 
taken into account in viewing the social insurances 
and the enlargement of social security coverage as a 
financial proposition. 


The country with the most comprehensive system 
of social security at the moment, New Zealand, offers 
some data established by actual practice. If the 
figures for the fiscal year 1940-41 may be taken, as 
being not too greatly distorted by the war, the facts 
with regard to the total disbursement under the 
Social Security Act (£13,968,000) are of much 
interest. The New Zealand system, as is well 
known, is financed principally by a universal charge 
of 5 per cent on all incomes, private and corporate. 
The social security contribution from wage-earners 
and salaried persons, together with registration fees, 
supply more than two-thirds of the total fund (69 
per cent in 1940-1941, of which 4 or 5 per cent came 
from registration fees). Only one-fifth to one- 
quarter is made up by grant from the Consolidated 
Fund (23 per cent in 1940-1941) and most of the 
balance from the charges on industries and corpora- 
tions. The proportion of the national income which 
is thus directed to social security persons is of the 
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order of 8 to 11 per cent according to the definition of 
national income employed.1. This is a remarkably 
low figure for coverage of such wide scope; though 
one or two of the benefits are comparatively low. 
(Some increases: have been instituted recently). 
It is worthy of note that total administrative costs 
represented only 2-7 per cent of the disbursements; 
and that the Social Security Commission adminis- 
ters, in addition to the social insurances, all war 
pension legislation and some emergency or relief 
assistance, although ex-service expenditures are 
financed by a separate vote. Only work projects 
and youth training are separated from the system 
centralized under the Commission. The unified 
system itself, apart from the simpler administrative 
conditions of the country (at least as compared 
with Canada) is one of the sources of economy. 


It would probably be more reasonable to assume 
that the Canadian situation would be more compar- 
able to British or American conditions, or perhaps 
somewhere between the two. The provisions con- 
templated under the Beveridge plan for Britain 
would appear to demand about ten per cent of the 
national income for the first year (on the assumption 
that the post-war national income of Britain will 
be in the neighbourhood of £7 billions), and a higher 
proportion subsequently. The expenditures—esti- 
mated at £697 millions for 1945—are due to increase 
substantially in the course of two decades (about 
23 per cent), with state contributions rising from a 
proportion of 50 per cent to 61 per cent of the total. 
But even if it is assumed that British national in- 
come will rise in post-war years less rapidly thansocial 
security requirements (say, less than an average of 
one per cent a year) the total charge would involve 
only about 12-5 per cent, or about one-eighth, of 
the national income. Administrative expenditures 
are estimated at about 3-8 per cent, including the 
operation of children’s allowances and_ residual 
assistance measures. 


The United States programme would appear to be 
substantially indicated by the Elliott Bill (sum- 


1 Figures for 1940-41 are not available. 

“Ageregate private income’ was computed at £200 millions for 
1939-40, but ‘“‘total value of production’”’ and ‘‘goods available for con- 
sumption’’ are considerably smaller totals. (New Zealand Year Book, 
1942, p. 648). Estimated rates for 1940-41, applied to the two latter defi- 
nitions, are 9-5 and 10-5 per cent respectively. 


marized in Section 4)', although other developments 
are still in progress. This provides for joint contri- 
butions from industrial and commercial workers 
and their employers, beginning at ten per cent of the 
wage bill; and smaller contributions to come from 
agricultural and domestic workers, farmers and 
other self-employed. Together they indicate a total 
fund representing about twelve per cent of the 
national income. The contributions are arranged so 
as to increase within a few years (the employer- 
worker contributions from ten to twelve per cent 
between 1945 and 1948). A deficit between contri- 
bution revenue and total payments is anticipated, 
particularly with the development of disability and 
pension insurance, and this is to be made up from 
government funds. A figure of about twelve and a 
half per cent of the United States national income, 
therefore, seems a reasonable average estimate. 
(It should be noted that health insurance, in the 
sense of medical care other than hospitalization, is 
not included). 


It has been estimated by an insurance executive, 
Mr. H. A. Behrens,? that a full application of the 
British (Beveridge) programme to the United States 
would cost $15 billions a year, of which $8 billions 
would need to be financed from tax revenue. Drawn 
from a national income of only $100 billions, this 
total would be heavy; but related to a national in- 
come of $120 billions, which is commonly predicted, 
it would constitute twelve-and-a-half per cent, and 
less still on the assumption of a $130 billion dollar 
level which is made by some economists. 


Translated into Canadian terms, the British social 
security budget represents about $3,200,000,000; 
but this is intended for an insurable population three- 
and-a-half to four times as large, so that an equiva- 
lent sum for Canada would be $800 to $900 millions. 
A tentative estimate of the principal items (other 
than employment programmes) reviewed in this 
report, which would be too rough to have much value 
without considerably more refinement, nevertheless 
suggests a figure of about $900 millions. The 
application of the 123 per cent ratio to the Canadian 
national income as a whole would produce 
$1,000,000,000 or less, according as it was assumed 
that it will be possible to maintain present levels, 
or that some reduction from possibly war-inflated 
figures must be calculated for the first post-war years. 


Past expenditures in Canada are not a very helpful 
guide of capacity to finance social security, partly 
because the Canadian national income has been 

1 This would seem to be confirmed by a recent speech by the Secre- 


tary for Labour (Miss Frances Perkins) in which she referred, among 
other things, to contributions of ten per cent of industrial payrolls. 


2 As reported in the Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 5, 1943. 
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lowest in the years in which unemployment ex- 
penditures were greatest; but particularly because 
welfare expenditures apart from unemployment 
assistance have been comparatively restricted. In 
the three pre-war years, 1937-1939, which form a 
somewhat better base than the depression years of 
the early thirties, the total direct expenditure on 
public welfare items at all three levels of government 
in Canada was below $250 million a year. It is 
estimated?’ that only $18 millions of this total on the 
average, was public health expenditure. Roughly 
$100 million a year of the national total came from 
federal funds. 


If social security for Canada involves something 
approaching a billion-dollar programme, it must be 
remembered that not all of this amount of collection 
and disbursement would be tax-financed or state 
funds; and it must be measured also against the 


‘wholly new levels of national production and 


Dominion budgeting that a war economy has 
brought into existence. The national income which 
averaged around $3,800,000,000 in the twenties and 
thirties is nearer $8,000,000,000 to-day. Even if 
some temporary reduction is to be anticipated on 
the grounds that unit-costs of war goods are higher 
than those of peace goods, it would be reasonable to 
assume levels of post-war national income which are 
more than twice as high as those of the years of 
depression: 10-123 per cent of these levels for social 
security disbursements would be a_ reasonable 
commitment. 


It is important to add that on a social insurance 


‘basis, total disbursements may increase very greatly 


without implying increases in taxation which are at 
all comparable in amount. The unemployment 
insurance fund, for example, calls only for govern- 
ment contributions equivalent to one-fifth of com- 
bined employer-employee revenues. If this fund, 
accordingly, disbursed say $50,000,000 in the first 
post-war year, only $8,333,000 of this would be 
federal money. (Administrative vosts would, of 
course, be additional; and the proportions might be 
made higher to institute adjustments in the scales of 
benefit.) The case of health insurance is different. 
Most estimates of the requirements for adequate 
service on a national plan run in the neighbourhood 
of $200 million to $250 million, depending on the 
seale of facilities and of practitioners’ fees. It would 
be more reasonable to expect something like half of 
this to be provided from governmental sources. On 

3H. M. Cassidy, Social Security and Reconstruction (previously cited), 
chapter II. Public expenditure statistics are assembled in systematic 
form in the Rowell-Sirois Commission reports; the definition of public 
welfare includes unemployment relief, assistances such as old age pensions 


and mothers’ allowances, and public health; but excludes veterans’ services 
and correctional institutions, etc. 
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the other hand, medical expenses incurred privately 
are already very large, and some proportion of the 
new expenditures under insurance would be sub- 
stitutes for previous unrecorded amounts. Pensions 
would require a more substantial contribution than 
unemployment insurance; and children’s allowances 
would be hundred-per-cent government-financed. 
The net result might well be (like the Beveridge 
plan) that half of the revenues should be anticipated 
from tax sources. 


The total Dominion budget appropriation for 
1942-1943, comprising both wartime and ordinary 
expenditures, and including the billion-dollar “war 
gift to Britain” of last year, amount to the 
huge figure of $4,428,000,000. Supposing that 
$500,000,000 from Dominion sources were required 
(and in practice, some additional or substitute con- 
tributions from provincial sources, at least for health 
insurance, would presumably be forthcoming), this 
would still be consistent with suppositions that (a) 
again taking no account of other government parti- 
cipation, $1,000,000,000 were required from Domin- 
ion sources to finance an adequate works develop- 
ment programme (this, of course, could be the basis 
for a considerably greater “induced” general ex- 
penditure); and that (b) ordinary government 
expenditures would require to be continued, at a 
higher level for peace-time purposes. A generous 
margin for the latter, of as much as 25 per cent 
increase, would produce a total Dominion budget of 
$2,212,000,000; and all of this would still be feasible 
even though tax and loan revenues were reduced by 
as much as fifty per cent. 


Computations such as these, of course, must not 
be taken as more than signposts—indeed, as sign- 
posts pointing to many still-uncharted ways. Actu- 
ally, a number of decisions would, and should be 
interdependent. Among the determinants would 
be: the tempo at which the war was brought to an 
end; the manner in which two of the techniques of 
readjustment should be manipulated—the mainten- 
ance of investment, purchasing power and employ- 
ment by public undertakings, on the one hand, and 
the stimulus of industrial and investment expansion 
by tax reduction, on the other; international policy 
commitments; and other factors. The possibilities 
of priority inauguration rather than immediate esta- 
blishment of a total system, referred to previously, 
are also relative to the same considerations. The 
broad figures should be regarded only as aid in 
setting dimensions. 


A “residual’’ amount of the order of $400,000,000, 
to be met from insured contributors and, for certain 
appropriate insurance areas, from employers, in- 


cidentally gives a preliminary indication of the 
possible scale of contributions. Assessed on a gain- 
fully occupied force of 4,000,000 of whom 3,000,000 
are wage-earners and the others farmers, independent 
employers, etc., this would permit rates of the order 
of 75-90 cents a week for farmers and rural groups, 
75 cents to $1.85 a week for employees of various 
wage levels, and an average of about 90 cents per 
employee for employers.1 These are deliberately 
approximate and average calculations: there would 
be considerable leeway for variation around these 
averages, through the operation of both graduated 
and ‘‘degressive’’ scales. 


Conclusion: Assessment Factors 


In conclusion, and as a guide still relevant when 
further elaborations of the cost calculations of social 
security can be undertaken, it will be well to sum- 
marize the main considerations which are of general 


‘applicability. 


1. The first is that a very considerable proportion 
of ali disbursements made under social insurance 
schemes are no more than a redistribution of existing 
income. The directness of this is probably more 
apparent, the greater the extent to which contri- 
butions, whether from one or more parties, are 
raised from the beneficiaries themselves. But even 
some of the tax revenue, which forms part of the 
shares provided by governments, may be raised 
from the insured population either in the form of 
income tax or from commodity and other’ taxes. 
The redistribution will always to some extent be 
from the wealthier to the poorer members of society; 
in which case it is a transference on the basis of 
ability to pay, which is a fully accepted canon of 
modern fiscal policy. On the disbursement side, 
much of the redistribution must obviously be accord- 
ing to need, whether the need is that of the unem- 
ployed man, who to some extent draws on the fund 
which has been built up by his more fortunate fellow- 
workers who still retain their jobs; or the need of 
large families as compared with small, in the case of 
children’s allowance payments; or the meeting of 
one of the unpredictable hazards such as accident or 
disease. 


Some transfers might of course be transfers of tax 
or revenue resources themselves. A special aspect 
of this matter is involved in assessing the costs of 
children’s allowances. As has already been pointed 
out, allowances for children and other dependents 


1 Rates under the Beveridge plan vary considerably, for males and 
females,-three age groups, and three classes (employees, other gainfully 
occupied, and other persons of working age). The most important rates, 
however, (using approximate Canadian equivalents) are $1.20 and 90 cents 
weekly for juveniles (girls and youths); $1.80 and $1.40 for male and female 
wage earners, and $1.00 for (male) non-wage-earners. 


are already made on a very substantial scale by the 
state in the form of deductions permissible for in- 
come-tax computation. 
per dependent; and this figure (of $9 a month) is not 
far from the average rate which might be appropriate 
to put the scheme into effect. Supposing these were 
the rates in actuality, one of the important implica- 
tions would be that (assuming war expenditures to 
cease) a large part of the national cost of a children’s 
allowance scheme could be regarded as already 
financed. It is not necessary at this stage to 
attempt an elaborate estimate of the situation, and 
in any case the necessary statistics from income tax 
or other sources, are not all available. But a broad 
estimate is that the deductions are already fully 
payable in a year such as fiscal 1943 for about 
1,500,000 children. In round figures this might 
mean that well over a third and perhaps half of the 
costs would be available simply through the abolition 
(or modification) of the dependent-children exemp- 
tion. 


2. The second consideration is that in several 
fields which would be more adequately covered once 
social insurance provisions for the contingencies of 
income-loss or dependency were made, a number of 
previous expenditures would be unnecessary. Refer- 
ence has been made to some of these at various 
points in the report, e.g., the cost of at least some 
part of mothers’ allowances as these relate to 
children, the sums already spent continuously for 
doctors’ bills, medicaments and other health services, 
some part of supplementary old age assistance, 
medical relief schemes, at least some of the children’s 
allowance provisions in armed service or ex-service 
provisions. It is not desirable to push this point 
too far, because some of the changes would be 
transfers from one system to another, while better 
quality of administration and service, or more 
generous care, usually require greater expenditure. 
But it is apposite to add that some of these expendi- 
tures do not meet their purpose and may be ill- 
advised or wasteful. One of the most familiar 
examples of this type is the large sum spent annually 
by the public for drugs and other forms of self- 
medication without any guidance from a doctor. 
That some net deductions would really be reckonable 
from the vast field of social hazard and dependency, 
so much of which is at present inefficiently handled, 
seems undeniable. 


3. The most fundamental measurement of social 
security costs is against the national income as a 
whole. A computation running to hundreds of 
millions of dollars for health insurance, or old age 
security, or whatever it may be, may seem a crush- 
ing burden viewed by itself. It is not (more parti- 


The present rate is $108 | 


national income should be. 
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cularly if it includes the multiple contributions of a 
large part of the population), if it forms only one or 
two per cent of the total income produced and 
available year by year. If the scheme is compre- 
hensive, and well designed, there is the possibility 
that in some degree a “‘principle of decreasing costs” 
may be realizable for the expenditure of ten or 
twelve per cent of the national income. It is alto- 
gether possible that more than five times the ser- 
vice and efficiency should be obtainable from an 
integrated and carefully planned’system than from 
five units, instituted at different times without 
much relation to one another. 


It has already been emphasized that in making 
computations and commitments for the future, the 
experience of war production and organization, in 
Canada as in the United States, raises the expecta- 
tions which seem reasonable of what our normal 
At high and more 
stable levels, with the phenomenal demands of 
immediate war needs removed, there is obviously a 
much greater margin for the improvement of social 
security legislation. 


A special aspect of this matter has been referred 
to earlier, namely, the part which organized ex- 
penditures in the years of curtailed war production 
will be required to play. The difficulties in the 
operation of anti-depression fiscal techniques have 
already been enumerated; but it is entirely possible 
that one of the reasons favouring a comprehensive 
introduction of social insurance rather than a plan 
to complete it over a long sequence of years, might 
be the greater mobilization-capacity of social secur- 


* ity disbursements, as compared with the difficulties 


of physical investment projects, which require heavy 
quantities of materials which may not be immedi- 
ately plentiful, as well as advanced engineering 
preparation. This is one of the contingencies, not a 
certainty: it merely reinforces the wisdom of prep- 
aration for post-war eventualities on more than 
one front. 

4, Finally, the obvious but vital point must be 
made that social security payments are not money 
lost. The social insurances, and even some straight- 
forward disbursements like children’s allowances, 
are investments in morale and health, in greater 
family stability, and from both material and psycho- 
logical viewpoints, in human productive efficiency. 
They demand personal and community responsi- 
bilities; but in the eyes of most of the people who 
are beneficiaries, give a more evident meaning to the 
ideas of common effort and national solidarity. It 
has yet to be proved that any democracy which 
underwrites the social minimum for its citizens is 
any the weaker or less wealthy for doing so. 
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APPENDIX I 


InpustriaL AccipentT (Workmen’s Compensation): Provincial Schedules of Payments (January, 1943) 


Province 


Temporary DIsABILITy 


PERMANENT DISABILITY 


Partial 


Maximum 
Earnings 
Reckoned 


ee ee SS SS aa 


British 
CoLuMBIA 


2/3 of difference in earnings 
before and after accident. 

If earnings not substantially 
less, lump sum may be 
given. 


2/3 of earnings. 
Minimum $10 per week or 
earnings if less.* 


2/3 of difference in earnings 
before and after accident. 
If earnings not substantially 
less, lump sum may be 

given. 


2/3 of earnings. 
Minimum $10 per week or 
earnings if less.* 


(per annum) 
$2, 000* 


Based on impairment of 
earning capacity. 


Lump sum may be given if 
earning capacity is not 
diminished by more than 
10%. 


2/3 of earnings. 
Minimum $10 per week or 
earnings if less.* 


2/3 of difference in earnings 
before and after accident. 
Minimum disability ($12.50 
per week or earnings if less) 
in proportion to disability. 


2/3 of difference in earnings 
before and after accident. 
Minimum disability ($12.50 
per week or earnings if less) 
in proportion to disability. 


2/3 of difference in earnings 
before and after accident. 
Minimum disability ($12.50 
per week or earnings if less) 
in proportion to disability. 


2/3 of earnings. 
Minimum $12.50 per week or 
earnings if less. 


2/3 of earnings. 
Minimum $15 per week or 
earnings if less. 


2/3 of difference in earnings 
before and after accident. 
Minimum disability ($12.50 
per week or earnings if less) 
in proportion to disability. 


As above. 


2/3 of earnings. 
Minimum $12.50 per week or 
earnings if less. 


Compensation, both total and partial, to be proportionate to 


impairment of earning capacity ‘‘estimated from nature 
and degree of injury, but not to exceed 2/3 of the man’s 
average earnings before the accident.’’ The Board may 
still, if it ‘‘deems it more equitable’, award 2/3 of the 
difference in average earnings before and after the accident. 


2/3 of difference in earnings 
before and after accident. 
Minimum disability ($12.50 
per week or earnings if less) 
in proportion to disability. 


2/3 of earnings. 
Minimum $12.50 per week or 
earnings if less. 


New 
BRUNSWICK 


60% of difference in earnings 
before and after accident, 
if earnings diminished by 
more than 10%. 


60% of earnings for duration. 
Minimum $8.00 per week or 
earnings if less. 


60% of difference in earnings 
before and after. (If im- 
pairment 10% or less, lump 
sum may be given.) 


60% of earnings. 
Minimum $8.00 per week or 
earnings if less. 


Nova Scotta.... 


2/3 of difference in earnings 
before and after accident, 
for duration. If no dif- 
ference, may be lump sum. 


No Workmen’s Compensation except for railway employees (Dominion Government), who are treated as in New Brunswick. 


2/3 of earnings for duration. 
Minimum $8.00 per week or 
earnings if less. 


2/3 of difference in earnings 
before and after accident. 
If no difference lump sum 
may be given. 


2/3 of earnings. 
Minimum $8.00 per week or 
earnings if less. 


~ Indicates that changes have been made since January, 1943. 
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APPENDIX II 


Fatat Accipents (Workmen’s Compensation): Provincial Schedules of Payments (January, 1943) 


Widow (or 
invalid 
widower) 


Province 


Children 


Parent living 


Orphans 


Other Dependents? 


Maximum and Minimum 
(to consort and 
children) 


Funeral 
Benefit 


SS ee eee 


BritisH 


ALBERTA $35 per 


month* 


Under 16, $7.50 per month | Under 16, $15 per month |(a) Sum reasonable and |Maximum $70 per month* 


each.* 


each!. Maximum in 
all, $60 per month?.* 


May be paid to invalid children over 16 until they 


recover. 


Under 18, eldest $12 per 
month, 2nd $10 per 
month, 8rd $9 per month, 
others $8 per month 
each.* 


Under 18, $15 per month 
each!.* 


in proportion to pecuni- 
ary loss. Maximum 
$30 per month each to 
parent or parents. 
Maximum in all, $45 
per month. (b) If 
there is widow or in- 
valid widower or or- 
phans, maximum to 
parent or parents, $30 
per month.!* 


Sum reasonable and in 
proportion to pecu- 
niary loss. Maximum 
to parent or parents, 
$30 per month. Maxi- 
mum in all $65 per 
month!.* 


Not stated 


125* 


SS re | le 


Under 16, $10 per month | Under 16, $15 per month 


SASKATCHEWAN 


MANITOBA 


$40 per 
month 


ONTARIO 


each. : 


each}, 


Payments to children may be made up to 18 years if 
desirable to continue education. 


Under 16, eldest $12 per 
month, 2nd $10 per 
month, 3rd $9 per month, 
others $8 per month each. 


Under 16, $15 per month 
each!, 


Payments to children may be made up to 18 years if 


desirable to continue education. 


children up to recovery. 


Also to invalid 


Under 16, $10 per month | Under 16, $15 per month 


each}, 


each. 


Sum reasonable and -in 
proportion to pecuniary 
loss}. 


Sum reasonable and in 


proportion to pecu- 
niary loss!. Maximum 
in all, $40 per month. 


Sum reasonable and in 


proportion to pecuni- | 


ary loss}. 


2/3 of earnings, (maxi- 
$2,000). Minimum $50 
per month to consort 
and one child, $12.50 
per week if more!. 


2/3 of earnings, (maxi- 


mum $2,000), but min- 
imum $12.50 per week 


if one child; $15 if more. 


2/3 of earnings, (maxi- 
mum $2,000).* Mini- 
mum $12.50 per week. 


150 


125, plus up 


to $125 to 
transport 


gS | a a a a EE a ee ee a 


plus 
$100 


under 18, $10 per month. 
each}, 


each!, 


Sum reasonable and in 
proportion to pecuniary 
loss}. 


2/3 of earnings, (maxi- 
mum $2,000). Mini- 
mum $50 per month to 
consort and_ child, 
$12.50 per week if more. 


BRUNSWICK 


Boys under 16, girls under 
18, $10 per month each}. 


Nova Scorta 


Prince Edward I. 


Under 16, $7.50 per month 
each?.* 


Boys under 16, girls 
under 18, $15 per month 
each}, 


Under 16, $15 per month 


each. Maximum $60.* 


Sum reasonable and in 
proportion to pecuniary 
loss}, 


Sum reasonable and in 
proportion to pecuniary 
loss!. Maximum to 
parent or parents, $30 
per month. Maximum 
in all, $45 per month. 


No Workmen’s Compensation Act. New Brunswick provisions apply to railway employees. 


60% of earnings, (maxi- 
mum $1,500). 


2/3 of earnings, (maxi- 
roum $1,500). 


eee 


*Indicates that changes have been made since January, 1943. 
1In all provinces, compensation in these cases is continued only so long as Board considers workman would have contributed to support. 


2Compensation may be paid to others if there is no wife 


others. 


‘Where there is an accumulation in reserve because of lower payments to dependents in foreign countries, this maximum does not apply. 
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APPENDIX III 


Moruers’ ALLowances: Summary of Main Provisions in Canada (January, 1943) 


Province and 
Legislation 


Rates and Allowance 


Treatment of Income from 
Other Sources 


Health Services 


Provision for 
Taxes, Etc. 


British Columbia 


Mothers’ Allowance 
Acts—S.B.C. 1937 
Chapter 53. 


Maximum allowance—$42.50 for mother and one child 
—$7.50 each additional child, and for incapacitated 
husband. Until April, 1942, the rate was $35 per 
month for mother and one child where home owned. 
If home not owned, an additional $5 per month may 
be granted for rent. Allowance for additional child 
or incapacitated husband $7.50 per month. Com- 
mencing April, 1942, an additional allowance of $2.50 
per month was provided, with provision for a fur- 
ther $2.50 per month in case of need.* 


a. General—No_ regulation— 
amount of allowance depen- 
dent on need in each individ- 
ual case. 

b. Contributions from Earning 
Children, etc. (a) No specific 
regulations—nothing expected 
from married children—earn- 
ing children at home expected 
to pay board and a small 
amount monthly which is de- 
ducted from allowance. Earn- 
ing children away from home 
are asked for a regular contri- 
bution which if paid is taken 
into consideration when rate 
of allowance set. 


No provision— 
must be met out 
of allowance. Doc- 
tors often give 
free service or 
makea minimum 
charge.* 


No provision— 
must be bud- 
geted—see regu- 
lation re allowance 
for rent but none 
for taxes. 


Mothers’ Allowance 
Act—R.S.A. 1922, 
Chapter 215 and 
amendments. 


Maximum allowance $37.50 to the mother, $10 to first 
child (if over 10, otherwise $7.50), $7.50 to the second 
child and $5 to each additional child.* 


a. General—Allowance paid on 
budget basis and other income 
taken into consideration. 

b. Contributions from Earning 
Children, etc. (a)—Included in 
family budget. 


No provision..... 


No provision— 
maximum rent al- 
lowance is set at 
$12 a month. 


Saskatchewan 


Child Welfare Act 
—R.S.S. 1940, 
Chapter 278, Part 
Vie 


Manitoba 


Child Welfare Act 
R.S.N. 1940, 
Chapter 32, Part 
III. 


Maximum allowance—mother and one child—$10 per 
month—$5 each for second and third child and $4 
each for subsequent children up to a maximum of 
ten. Maximum allowance—$48 for mother and ten 
or more children. 


Maximum allowance excluding winter fuel—mother 
and one child $33 up to $89 for mother and 7 or more 
children. Where allowance is given for food and 
clothing only, there has been a 20% increase as from 
Sept. 1942. Maximum allowance for winter fuel— 
$10 for family of 1 child to $18 for family of 6 or more. 
Food and clothing allowance for town families is 
10% less than the maximum which is for urban 
families. Rural families get 20% less than urban 
families. 


b. Contributions 


a. General—No_ regulation—al- 
owance based on need. 

b. Contributions from Earning 
Children, etc. No specific reg- 
ulation. 


a. General—Rate of allowance is 


calculated on a budget system. 
from Earning 
Children, ete——Earning chil- 
dren are allowed the first $35 
and excess paid into the home. 
Out of the $35 he is expected 
to pay actual cost of his food. 
No deduction if child earning 
less than $35 per month. Chil- 
dren living away from home 
are expected to contribute but 
each case decided on its own 
merits. Married children are 
not usually expected to con- 
tribute. 


No provision. .... 


No provision. 


Hospitalization is 
covered by Muni- 
cipal Act. In 
Winnipeg, City 
Health Dept. pro- 
vides nursing and 
if necessary med- 
ical attention. 
In other areas 
there is a muni- 
cipal doctor. No 
provision for fees 
in allowance. 


Included in budget 
expenses for which 
allowance given. 


(a) Married children not living in the home may also be considered in assessment of sources of income. 
*Indicates changes have been instituted since January, 1943. 
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APPENDIX IlI—Concluded 


Moruers’ ALLOWANCES: Summary of Main Provisions in Canada (January, 1943)—Concluded 


Province and 
Legislation 


Treatment of Income from 
Other Sources 


Health Services 


Provision for 
Taxes, Etc. 


| | FHFSeeSSFSFSSFFFSSSeSSSSSSSSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSseFMeFee 


Ontario 


The Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act, R.S.O., 
1937. Chapter 313 
and amendments, 
1938. 


Maximum allowance mother and one child—in cities 


$35 month—in towns $30 month—in rural areas $25 
per month, and $5 per month for each additional 
child. Orphan children in approved foster homes 
may benefit in cities—one foster child, $20 month— 
2 children $40, each additional child in same foster 
family $5 month. In rural areas rate is $15 per 
month for each of the first two children—$5 each 
additional child. : 


a. General—This may be taken. 


into consideration where 
amount of allowance is set. 
Amount is at discretion of the 
Mothers’ Allowance Commis- 
sion. 


b. Contributions from Earning 


Children, etc. Contributions 
cannot be required from chil- 
dren not living at home. 


Medical services 
provided to re- 
cipients under 


agreement be- 
tween provincial 
govt. and Ontario 
Medical Associa- 
tion, March, 1942. 


No provision: al- 
lowance not based 
on cost-of-living 
budget. 


ES | OSE 


Needy Mothers’ As- 
sistance Act—S.Q. 
1938, chapter 81 
and amended by 
S.Q. 1940, Chap- 
ter 43. 


Maximum allowance for mother and one child—in 


cities—$25 per month, in towns, $20 per month, in 
rural areas $15 per month and $5 for each additional 
child. Maximum allowance paid any family—$50 
per month. If mother is unable to work because of 
mental or physical disability, she may receive an 
additional $5 per month up to a maximum of $50 per 
month. Payment for an invalid father in the family 
may be made at $5 per month. 


Allowance for each additional child recently (March 


1942) increased from $2.50 to $5. Payment of $5 per 
month for invalid husband in the home and maxi- 
mum allowance increased to $50 per month. 


Nova Scotia 


Mothers Allowance 
Acty. Joo eN 2. 
1930, Chapter 4. 


January, 1942. 


Maximum allowance $60 per month. Minimum ailow- 


ance $15 per month. Amount of allowance is set by 
the Commission on a cost-of-living budget in every 
individual case. 


Maximum allowance has not been 
increased but average amount to each family has 
been increased. Families whose income exceeds 
$72 are not eligible for any supplementary income 
by way of mothers’ allowances.* 


a. General—Mother 


b. Contributions 


is allowed 
to earn up to $300 year without 
her allowance being reduced. 


b. Contributions from Earning 


Children, etc. Quebec Civil 
Code makes children and 
children-in-law liable for main- 
tenance of parents. Applicant 
must satisfy Bureau that there 
is no responsible relative who 
can support her and her chil- 
dren. 


. General—Other income in fam- 


ily is taken into considera- 
tion where amount of allowance 
is set. Allowance is set where 
possible to give family the 
average family income for the 
district and having regard to 
their scale of living prior to 
death or disability of husband. 
from Earning 
Children, etc. No hard and 
fast rule. Considered as part 
of family income when budget 
shrunk. 


No provision....... 


No provision...... 


No provision. 


Part of family ex- 
penses and _in- 
cluded in budget. 


a 


* Indicates changes have heen instituted since January, 1943. 


APPENDIX IVa 


DOMINION EMPLOYMENT SERVICE POLICY 


(Statement of employment policy to be carried out 
by the local Employment and Claims Offices across 
Canada, as adopted by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. From First Report of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, March 31st, 1942, pp. 
13-15. Original text rearranged, and sub-headings 
added.) 


The Employment and Claims Offices of the Com- 

mission will: 

(a) endeavour to refer to suitable employment 
any employable resident of Canada, either 
male or female, of whatever occupation or 
calling; 

(b) endeavour to secure suitable applicants to 
fill any vacancy notified by an employer; 

(c) In a general way assist wherever and however 
possible in alleviating an unemployment 
situation, or in suggesting means for the 
alleviation of such a condition. 


In registering applicants and in accepting notifi- 
cation of vacancies, and in referring applicants to 
vacancies, Employment and Claims Offices will not 
charge any fee, either to an employer or to an em- 
ployee. 

The Employment and Claims Offices will co- 
operate to the fullest possible extent with other 
branches of the Federal Government, with the govern- 
ments of the several provinces, and with the councils 
of municipal corporations, for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the solution of employment problems within 
their particular jurisdiction. These offices will also 
co-operate with any non-commercial private or quasi- 
public agencies or trade unions or employers’ organ- 
izations interested in finding employment for workers, 
to assist residents of Canada, wherever may be 
possible, in securing available work. 


Coverage: Persons 


In effecting placements, Employment and Claims 
Offices will endeavour to refer the most competent 
applicants registered and available for the employ- 
ment offering, and where several persons of like 
competence are available for the same employment, 
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a preference shall be given to the person or persons 
whose application or applications, as the case may 
be, show the longest period of continuous registration 
immediately before the date of placement; provided, 
however, that nothing herein contained shall prevent 
the sending of a number of persons to an employer 
for selection purposes, nor the sending of a particular 
person who may be asked for by an employer. . 


No applicant seeking work will be discriminated 
in favour of, nor against, by reason: 
(a) of his or her racial origin, religious belief, or 
political affiliation. 


(b) of whether or not he or she was engaged 
previously in insured employment. 


The Employment and Claims Offices will not fail 
to endeavour to secure employees for an employer 
by reason of the employer inserting in his request for 
employees particular specifications as to the type of 
employees required, where such specifications are 
reasonable. 

Reasonable steps will be taken to verify the 


qualifications of applicants who are unknown, and 
the bona fides of vacancies listed by employers who 


-are unknown to the Employment and Claims Offices. 


Without restricting the generality of the service 
to be provided to employees of whatever occupation, 
and without prejudice to the employment rights of 
other persons, special attention will be given to the 
placement of veterans of the Armed Forces, of young 
persons who have not become established in in- 
dustrial life, of competent applicants who suffer 
from physical handicaps, of professionally and 
technically trained applicants, of young persons 
wishing to undertake apprenticeship or training 
courses, of middle-aged workers desirous of entering 
on training courses, and of other similar special 
categories of applicants. 


Coverage: Area 


Each Office will endeavour to give placement 
service to the entire area assigned to it, and in no 
case will the activities of an Office be restricted to 
the particular municipality in which it is located. 
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The Employment and Claims Offices will attempt 
to induce unemployed persons to move from their 
present place of residence to points where their 
services are necessary, provided, however, that care 
will be taken to avoid encouragement of the move- 
ment of workers into any district where unemployed 
persons are already seeking employment of the type 
involved. 

On request, an employer or applicant will be given 
available information regarding employment condi- 
tions, including wage rates current in the district 
for a particular occupation, but the Employment and 
Claims Offices will not seek to influence the fixing of 
wage rates or other employment conditions, either in 
general or in particular instances, nor will any in- 
formation on wages or other working conditions be 
given out which might affect adversely the interests 
of any employer patronizing the Offices. 


Every effort will be made to bring to the notice of 
employers and employees the facilities provided by 
the Employment and Claims Offices for making 
references to any placements in employment. 


Conditions of Acceptance of Jobs 


No applicant will be prejudiced in his right to be 
referred to future employment by reason of refusal 
to accept a position offered because: (a) the wage 
rate offered may reasonably be claimed to be less than 
the rate current for the occupation in the district; or 
(6 ) his right to membership or non-membership in a 
trade union or like association would be impaired 
thereby; or (c) the employment is affected by an 
industrial dispute. 


In referring workers to employment, the Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices will advise the applicant 
of the wage rate offered by the prospective employer, 
and while the Offices will have no financial responsi- 


bility if a subsequent dispute as to the rate of pay 
develops between employer and employee, the 
Offices will state the wage rates and other conditions 
notified by the employer, if later requested to do so 
by the employees concerned, or by competent 
authority. 


The Employment and Claims Offices will accept 
no financial responsibility for the payment of wages 
by an employer where the contract of employment 
was entered into as a result of a reference to employ- 
ment by one of the Offices. 


When orders are listed with any office by an em- 
ployer, and when such orders do not offer the mini- 
mum wages or working conditions specifically 
required by Dominion statute or regulation, or by 
provincial statute or regulation, any variation from 
prescribed conditions will be brought to the attention 
of the employer in order that he may have oppor- 
tunity to make a correction. If the employer fails 
or refuses to make such correction in the conditions 
offered, the Employment and Claims Office will not 
refer applicants to the vacancies offered. 


Where vacancies notified are in employment at 
which a cessation of work is reported to have occurred 
through an industrial dispute, the Offices will take 
such measures as may be possible to learn definitely 
whether a strike or lockout really exists. If it be 
determined that a strike or lockout does exist, ap- 
plicants, on being advised of any employment 
vacancies so affected, will be informed that the em- 
ployment is affected by a strike or lockout, as the 
case may be, and any form of notification to an 
applicant to apply for the said employment which 
may be given to an applicant by any Employment 
and Claims Office will be marked to indicate that 
there is a strike or lockout at the employment in 
question. 


APPENDIX IVb 


1. DISTRIBUTION AND PLACEMENT FACILITIES.! 


Having examined and considered that part of its 
terms of reference relating to the proper distribution 
of labour, the Subcommittee has reached the 
following conclusions :-— 


1. Whatever success may be achieved toward 
providing full employment in the post-war period, 
facilities for the most equitable and most efficient 
distribution of labour, relating available workers to 
available jobs, are the essential basis to any pro- 
gramme, and must receive prime attention. 


Dominion Employment Service 


2. Employment office machinery, comprehensively 
developed and capably administered as a Dominion 
Employment Service under the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission is the most suitable medium 
through which these functions can be performed. 


3. To accomplish satisfactory and effective results 
placement work should be operated by, or channelled 
through, the Dominion Employment Service. The 
Committee recommends that exclusive jurisdiction 
should be secured for the Dominion Employment 
Service; if necessary, by appropriate amendment to 
the British North America Act. (At the present 
time, there is no authority to prevent provinces from 
operating dual employment services or granting 
privileges to private fee-charging agencies.) 


4. If exclusive powers are not established, care 
should be taken not to impose on the Dominion 
Employment Service any restrictions or special 
duties which would place it in an unequal position 
with employment offices left under provincial juris- 
diction. (This may be especially important with 
regard to demobilized members of the armed 
forces.) 


Information Services 


5. For the securance of statistical information on 
demand and supply conditions, on which alone 
broad planning to meet present and future labour 


1Second Report of the Subcommittee on Post-war Employment 
Opportunities, April 13, 1942. 
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requirements of industry and agriculture can be 
based, a properly staffed, and adequately financed 
Dominion Employment Service is essential. The 
present urgent stage of manpower mobilization 
makes this clear today. For meeting the post-war 
transition, it will be necessary to develop information 
as effectively as possible in advance, so that the 
magnitude and the direction of necessary labour 
transfers can be reasonably anticipated. 


Advisory Councils 


6. A national advisory council with regional and 
local advisory counsils should be maintained as an 
integral part of the employment exchange system. 
These councils should include equal representation 
of workers and employers, and representatives of 
such other groups as can aid in relating community 
needs to the Employment Service, and in making 
the Employment Service known to the community. 
While much of their work will have to be devoted 
to building up co-operation in the development of 
the Service, as soon as possible they should be 
utilized as a medium for study and organization of 
plans for meeting post-war dislocations. 


‘War Industries 


7. Joint councils of employees and management, 
which are or may be formed in industries for the 
improvement of production, should be encouraged 
and assisted. They provide a valuable means of 
bringing special information to the Employment 
Service from industries employing large bodies of 
workers who may have to be transferred, retrained 
or otherwise re-employed at the end of the war. 
It is recommended that the closest liaison should 
be developed between such committees and the 
Employment Service; and also that they should 
be utilized as agencies in each industry to devote 
some time in surveying their probable post-war 
position, more particularly with regard to the 
numbers and qualifications of workers for whom 
new employment may have to be found. 


APPENDIX IVb 


2. TRAINING FACILITIES.! 


In its second report, the Subcommittee recorded 
its recommendations on post-war placement facili- 
ties. The organization of training and retraining 
facilities is the most closely related phase of its 
terms of reference; and on these the Subcommittee 
has arrived, after consideration, at the following 
conclusions: 

1. Fundamental to the realization of full employ- 
ment is an adequate and properly proportioned 
supply of skilled and semi-skilled workers, on which 
the further employment of unskilled workers de- 
pends. It is therefore imperative that, as far as 
possible, the supply of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers should be harmonized with the actual and 
potential requirements of post-war industry and 
agriculture in Canada. Existing training plans 
should be kept constantly under appraisal with this 
consideration in mind. 

2. For this appraisal of training needs, it is 
essential 

(a) that close co-operation be accorded to the 

Employment Service in developing it as the 
clearing-house for information on supply and 
demand conditions for particular occupations; 
and 

(b) that every endeavour should be made to 

establish a high level of accuracy in the 
recording of the skill, qualifications and past 
experience of workers registered with the 
Service. 

This information should be available in appro- 
priate form for the authorities concerned with 
training plans, and all others concerned in the 
matter. 


Dominion-Provincial Training Programme: 
Employment Courses 


3. The organization of pre-employment training, 
developed first under the pressure of the depression 
period and subsequently for wartime emergencies, 
is still capable of extension and improvement. To 
be adequate for the post-war period, this machinery 
should be strengthened to cope with the severe 
adjustments which industry and agriculture will 


1Third Report of the Subcommittee on Post-war Employment 
Opportunities, June 14, 1942. 
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have to make at that time. Its long-range planning 
must envisage it as part of the permanent facilities 
through which the working forces of the nation, 
particularly the younger age-groups, will be fitted 
for useful employment and occupations suited to 
their capacities. 


4. The pre-employment programme is at present 
being operated to meet the emergency requirements 
of wartime production, and is therefore, largely 
confined to acquainting workers with the minimum 
of initial skill necessary to enable trainees to under- 
take specific industrial operations. Resulting from 
this, there will exist at the end of the war a large 
supply of partially trained workers, which will 
probably be more than ample to meet the demands 
of peacetime industry. 


These wartime training schemes of the pre- 
employment type are of little value in equipping 
workers with the more complete skills necessary for 
them to find permanent employment in post-war 
occupations. At an early stage, therefore, even 
during the continuance of the war, consideration 
must be given to adapting the existing training 
facilities to ; 

(a) providing more adequate vocational guidance 

service; and 

(b) improving and completing skills through 

properly regulated training and apprentice- 
ship systems, devised and operated in co- 
operation with employers and employees or 
their representatives. 


Supplementary Training and Apprenticeship 


5. Pre-employment schemes are only a first step 
in the proper organization of industrial training; 
they must be followed up through supplementary 
plans which provide actual job experience. Ap- 
prenticeship organization designed for post-war 
conditions should cover: 

(a) persons needing apprenticeship who are fitted 

for it by age and other considerations; and 

(b) persons with partial training or experience but 

needing further training, or the development 
of skill in an occupation related to that they 
have previously followed. 


6. Technical and vocational schools and pre- 
employment classes should be utilized to the full in 
co-ordination with apprenticeship training. 


7. Attention should be directed now to the need 
for considering the best ways of selecting from the 
working forces of present wartime plants, those 
employees who are most likely to be suited for sup- 
plementary training or special retraining for peace- 
time occupations. Advance study should be given 
also to the nature of the skills and occupations 
kindred to those now being developed for wartime 
production which are most likely to be required in 
the peacetime economy. In any plans based on 
this type of information, proper allowance must be 
made for men in the armed forces who are also 
receiving training which may raise similar problems 
of adaptation on their return to civil life. 


In this connection, the provision in the proposed 
Vocational Education Act (Bill 64) for “research 
work pertaining to vocational training” and ‘‘dis- 
semination of information relating to such training” 
is welcomed; and it is recommended that the new 
orientation of training facilities which will be neces- 
sary to meet post-war conditions be given con- 
sideration under this head. 


Vocational Training 


8. Vocational training forges the essential links 
between the period of general school education and 
that of wage-earning employment. The committee 
welcomes the Vocational Training Act (Bill 64, 
brought before the present Parliament), as a stat- 
utory recognition of the importance of these links, 
and as a means of bringing into effective co-ordina- 
tion the different types of training already developed 
or projected for the future... . 
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9. It is noted that. . . the Dominion Govern- 
ment is authorized to institute training schemes 
itself, as well as . . . to assist the provincial govern- 
ments in instituting or developing schemes on a 
provincial basis. In view of the large scale and 
heavy financial responsibility which must be 
envisaged for training facilities in the years of post- 
war adjustment, this provision is considered of 
highest importance. 


10. The Committee has given consideration to the 
experience of the Technical Education Act of 1919 
and the Vocational Education Act of 1931, and is 
emphatically of the opinion that the policy embodied 
in these Acts of providing a long-term budget for 
their financing, rather than annual appropriations, is 
essential for effective planning. .. It is recom- 
mended that in any regulations, . . . preference for 
projects planned for a substantial period should be 


clearly expressed. Early discouragement should be 


given to any idea that post-war vocational adjust- 
ment will be satisfactorily achieved by merely 
temporary or emergency measures. 


11. With regard to the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, it is recommended that this 
Council should not be confined only to the con- 
sideration of such questions as are brought before it 
but should have reasonable powers of initiating 
enquiries and making recommendations to the 
Minister. 

12. In the formulation of Dominion-provincial 


agreements, itis of great importance that standards 
should be set and recommended by the Dominion 


- authorities. Every effort should be made to ensure 


a maximum degree of uniformity in the training 
facilities of each province. 


APPENDIX IVb 


3. THE TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT OF BUILDING LABOUR. 


The Subcommittee is concerned with training 
facilities and recruitment conditions affecting work- 
ers of all classes in the post-war period. .But it has 
given separate attention to the building and con- 
struction trades, for special reasons. One of these 
is the importance of activity in the construction 
industry as a means of stimulating the economy 
generally. Another is the virtual certainty that a 
construction programme will have to be put into 
operation more or less immediately in the transition 
period, once the changeover from war production to 
peacetime industrial pattern has begun. A third 
reason is that a substantial proportion of con- 
struction labour is mobile: since the war, numbers of 
actual or potential building workers have entered 
munitions fields or the armed services; after the 
war, there will be a corresponding transference of 
recruitment if conditions warrant. 


In view of the clear prospect of these factors being 
operative in the post-war period, the Subcommittee 
strongly recommends that attention be paid now to 
the needs outlined below. But it wishes also to 
emphasize strongly the necessary condition on which 
proposals for ensuring proper recruitment of building 
labour must depend, if these provisions are not to 
work to the detriment of the industry. It is that 
works and buildings programmes must be planned 
and operated on a long-term basis, and not as a 
temporary or relief measure. 


1. A long-term programme is the first requisite 
for the satisfactory reform and development of 
training and recruitment practices in the building 
industry. It must be on a scale adequate enough 
to give reasonable assurance of continuous employ- 
ment to prospective entrants and apprentices. 
But it is necessary also in order to secure the 
co-operation of employers and contractors, who 
will otherwise be apprehensive that the post-war 
works programme will be merely a short-term 
stopgap measure, inflating the building industry for 
a short time and then leaving it stranded later as 
other forms of industry achieve recovery to a 
peacetime pattern. 


1 Fifth Report of the Subcommittee on Post-war Employment Oppor- 
tunities, October, 1942. 
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Apprenticeship 

2. Where no facilities already exist, encourage- 
ment should be given in each province to the working 
out of an apprenticeship scheme in the building 
industry as a whole. Two important principles on 
which these schemes should be based are: (i) co-oper- 
ative arrangements between employers, workers and 
the Department of Labour, and (ii) the provision of 
training in technical schools or special classes. It is 
not enough for the schemes to involve merely the 
giving of legal sanctions to indenture arrangements 
and reliance on “learning on the job” as the only 
form of training. In this connection, the Sub- 
committee approves the experience of building 
trades development under the Apprenticeship Act of 
Ontario, and recommends it as a basis for similar 
development elsewhere. 


3. It is highly important that every means should 
be sought to make possible the apprenticeship of 
youths to the trade as a whole, rather than to one 
firm or one master tradesman. The freedom of the 
apprentice to move from one employer to another is 
necessary, not only to enable him on occasion to 
secure more continuous employment, but so that he 
may get a broader training and experience from 
working for firms specializing in different lines of 
construction. The apprenticeship agreement, there- 
fore, should relate, on the employers’ side, to a pool 
of firms, not to a single employer. Similarly, the 
industry as a whole should agree to give standard 
recognition to training satisfactorily completed 
in the technical schools (or other approved insti- 
tutions). 

4, Provision should be worked out, in advance of 
the termination of the war, for making appropriate 
adjustments for young workers with some building 
experience whose apprenticeship was interrupted as 
a result of their entering a war industry of the armed 
services. If undertakings on this account can be 
secured from employers now, it will be easier to plan 
the necessary arrangements for this section of the 
new recruits and trainees who will be needed in the 
post-war period. 


5. Appropriate adjustment should also be worked 
out to permit shortened apprenticeships for boys 


with some past history of work in the building 
industry, who should be particularly eligible for 
training in skilled crafts. 

6. The need for special arrangements for adult 
apprenticeship should be seriously considered. A 
good many adult labourers, and workers who have 
transferred from other fields in later life, could be 
upgraded and retained as more useful and better 
remunerated tradesmen, if special supplementary 
training arrangements were made for them. 


Schools and Courses 


7. The fullest possible use should be made of all 
available technical schools; and early consideration 
should be given to the furnishing of an adequate 
supply of instructors for the enlarged training 
programme. 


8. In the post-war development both of general 
public education, and of schemes developed under 
the Vocational Training Coordination Act, a due 
share of attention should be given to improving the 
facilities for vocational specialization in building 
and kindred techniques. 
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Other Requirements 


9. It is highly important that all parties con- 
cerned with both the apprenticeship arrangements 
and the training facilities of the future should be 
fully alive to recent technological developments in 
construction. New crafts and new industrial pro- 
cesses will have to be taught as well as the traditional 
building crafts. They will not be properly recog- 
nized or given their place in training programmes 


_ without the co-operation and goodwill of employers 


and of trade unions. Nor will the building industry 
be able to play its fullest role in the post-war economy 
unless its craft demarcations are rendered more 
flexible, and its techniques more adaptable, than in 
the past. 


10. Serious consideration must be given to all 
measures making possible more continuous employ- 
ment and better annual earnings in building trades, 
as the necessary inducement for an expansion of the 
skilled labour force in the industry. This includes 
not only measures for the overcoming of seasonal 
obstacles and more general provision for winter 
work, but reasonable guarantees against intermittent 
unemployment in the more active seasons. 


APPENDIX V 


INDUSTRIAL RETIREMENT PLANS IN CANADA.! 


(a) Extent of Coverage in Canadian Industry 


[The Queen’s University survey covered 120 com- 
panies known to have retirement plans of one form 
or another. The report compares the coverage thus 
indicated with that which was brought to light by 
the survey made by the National Employment 
Commission a year before. It suggests that a 
generous estimate of the extent of coverage at that 
date would be 30 per cent of all wage and salary 
earners. 


It must be remembered that today hundreds of 
thousands of new workers have been added to Cana- 
dian industrial payrolls. Some of the workers 
already covered by retirement plans are now war 
workers (where the plants have shifted their produc- 
tion); but the net probability is that only a fraction 
of the industries most likely to be involved in post- 
war shutdowns have adequate provisions for retire- 
ment compensation. 


The provisions for retirement as defined in this 
survey are of course not the same as those which 
might govern dismissal-wages payable at any age.| 

The National Employment Commission survey 
reported 722 firms (establishments), with 386,677 
employees, making provision for retirement. The 
report was based on replies to a questionnaire sent 
to over 10,000 employers each employing 15 or more 
workers, in all industries except banking, agriculture, 
hunting, fishing, and domestic service. The smaller 
establishments and the excluded industries, with the 
exception of banking, are not likely to have made 
special retirement provisions. There seem to have 
been, in April 1937, approximately 400,000 employees 
(including employees in banks) in Canada working 
for firms which operated some form of retirement 
plan. 


The present study, made in April 1938, analyses 
120 retirement plans maintained by companies 
(including banks) estimated to employ approximately 
265,000 employees in Canada. The great dis- 
crepancy between the 722 establishments reported 
by the National Employment Commission and the 


_ 1 Extracts from study, published under this title, by Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Queen’s University; Bulletin No. 1, 1938. (Interpolated 
matter in square brackets). 
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120 plans included in this study is largely explained 
by the inclusion of all subsidiaries, branch plants, 
and district offices under the basic company plan 
in the latter study. The total number of employees 
of the establishments reported gives a better basis 
for comparison. The present study covers approxi- 
mately 265,000 employees, roughly two-thirds of the 
400,000 employees (allowing for banking employees) 
reported by the National Employment Commission. 
The difference is explained in part by the exclusion 
of governmental activities of an industrial nature 
(except public utilities operated by special com- 
missions); in part by the effect of a more detailed 
questionnaire in eliminating firms which occasionally 
retire employees on pension but have no definite 
plan; and in part by the inclusion of only a sample 
of the informal plans known to be in operation. 


From Table IV, which indicates the comparative 
coverage secured under the two studies, it may be 
noted that the plans have been grouped under dif- 
ferent headings in each case. In the present study, 
only plans which lay down some definite standard 
provisions as to the conditions on which employees 
are to be retired, and the determination of the 
retirement allowance, and which, in general, make 
these provisions known to the employees, have been 
classified as formal. 


The extent of the protection for Canadian em- 
ployees afforded by industrial retirement plans can 
only be estimated indirectly. According to the 
1931 Census there were 2,570,097 wage and salary 
earners in Canada. Approximately 15 per cent 
seem to have been employed in industrial and 
financial establishments with formal retirement 
plans. The present study does not include the 
numerous superannuation plans for government and 
civic employees, teachers, clergymen, etc. Even 
assuming such superannuation provisions to cover 
a number equal to those employed by industrial 
and financial establishments with formal pension 
plans, at least 70 per cent of the wage and salary 
earners of Canada would seem to be working in 
establishments which make no definite formal pro- 
vision for the retirement of their employees. Since 
existing retirement plans sometimes exclude certain 
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TABLE IV 
INDUSTRIAL RETIREMENT PLANS IN CANADA—COMPARISON OF COVERAGE 


As Reported to The National Employment Commission, 


April, 1937 
No. of Firms 
Type of Plan (Establish- | No. of 

ments) mployees 

POLMALSE See eae ee Ss tata kta ssa bree 593 349 521 
OCR SES POD cs tera ths & so st oc dia. 3,53 22 6, 733 
Informal sors cenit area d shee 2 «ce tictewttis Je 107 30,423 
TOTAY AAs ose eons Oe ORO n Tee eee 722 386 ,677 


1Including one plan covering 51 municipalities. *Partly estimated. 


classes of employees, or provide for voluntary 
participation, or provide for age and service require- 
ments which few employees are likely to fulfil, 
the total number of employees in establishments 
operating retirement plans is likely to be in excess 
of the number actually enjoying protection against 
old age dependency through the retirement provi- 
sions. Moreover, the adequacy of the actual 
provisions varies greatly under the different plans.! 


(b) Significance of the Private Retirement Plan 
Movement 


Potential economic gains and employee pressure 
for retirement provision are both unlikely to be im- 
portant in industries where employees are rarely 
retained to old age, where labour is migratory, 
where most of the workers are women, where the 
firms are financially unstable, and where the need 
for retirement provision occurs infrequently because 
of the small scale of the business. Moreover, the 
movement is unlikely to advance rapidly in any 
industry where wages are relatively low and where 
employees feel that present needs are more pressing 
than provision for an uncertain future which may 
never arrive, and which, in any case, may be 
provided for by the state. 


Since industrial retirement plans will probably 
never be extended to even the majority of employees, 
and since, in any case, they cannot protect the 
important group of aging persons working on their 
own account or not engaged in industry, they cannot 
be regarded as an alternative to an inclusive state- 
operated plan. 


Although, with the passing of the United States 
Social Security Act, state provision for old-age 


1 Pp. 8-10 of the Queen’s University study. 


As Included in Industrial Relations Section Survey, 


April, 1938 
No. of Plans No. of 

Type of Plan (Companies) |} Employees? 

Formal: 
Contributory! 5 tae sansa tierorsy «aration er 63 107 ,000 
@OMpositenr va sds. es we eee ote ates oes 2 77,000 
Non-contributory......5.0..s6..00% 33 66 ,000 
Informalivessscce th sco 4 tis cuns sege ee, cis 22 15,000 
LODANL £5 A eychctocks ude = apiats betataeso 120 265 ,000 


insecurity has become a practical programme on 
this continent, even after the introduction of a 
contributory state plan in Canada there would still 
be a place for private retirement plans. In the 
first place, the amount of the retirement income 
under a state plan is usually small, and industrial 
retirement plans might be maintained to supplement 
the state benefits. In the second place, the retire- 
ment age under a universal plan is likely to be 
higher than the appropriate age for retirement from 
certain industries. In time, social pressure may 
compel each industry to accept responsibility for 
caring for those of its own employees who are 
retired before they become eligible under the state 
plan. Retirement plans provide for the period 
between actual retirement from industry and the 


‘time of eligibility for the state benefits would 


produce the same economic advantages as are 
claimed for present plans, and might prove ac- 
ceptable to employees, especially in those industries 
in which wages are relatively high. 


Although it seems probable that voluntary retire- 
ment plans will never become universal throughout 
industry, it is likely that a large number of companies 
in Canada will, for a considerable time, feel the need 
to maintain plans offering complete retirement 
protection or plans supplementing a state scheme. 
As long as such plans are in operation, it is desirable 
that they should be framed in the best interests of 
industry and of society.? 


(c) Trends in Industrial Retirement Plans 


1. The majority of the new plans confine the 
retirement plan to provision for dependent old age, 
and to the protection of the rights of the individual 


2 Ibid., pp. 108-9. 
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employees to the funds accumulated on their 
behalf. Many of the re-insured retirement plans 
have associated with them provisions for group 
life insurance, or group sickness and non-occupa- 
tional disability insurance, or both. In order to 
ensure that too large a proportion of the income of 
employees is not devoted to one form of protection 
at the expense of more urgent needs, it is desirable: 


(a) to separate out the risks requiring insurance 


protection, and to provide for them, prefer- . 


ably under separate sections of a ‘‘package 
plan’”’; 

(b) to arrange the contributions and benefits for 
these types of insurance in relation to each 
other, and to the level of money wages 
prevailing in the company. 


2. With very few exceptions, the plans examined 
provide that all permanent employees shall be eligible 


for membership. A short waiting period for eligi- 


bility, its length depending upon special circum- 
stances in the industry is frequently imposed in 
order to reduce administrative costs by excluding 
casual employees. 


3. For employees hired after the inauguration of 
the plan, membership is frequently compulsory. For 
employees already in the service it is usually optional, 
but accompanied by a strong inducement to partici- 
pate. The most effective inducements seem to be 
the limitation of benefits for past service to employees 
joining the plan within a short time of its adoption, 
and the grouping of two or more forms of insurance 
under a “‘package plan”. If complete coverage and 
uniform working conditions for all employees are 
to be attained, compulsory membership seems to be 
necessary. 


4. The newer plans provide for compulsory 
retirement at a definite age (present experience 
indicates no later than age sixty-five). Later 
retirement is sometimes permitted under special 
circumstances, but usually only on the application 
of the employee and with the consent of the 
employer. LEarlier retirement, with an immediate 
annuity actuarially adjusted, is almost invariably 
permitted at the discretion of the employer, on the 
request of the employee. Such flexibility appears 
to be desirable, provided that the annuity payable is 
adequate. 


5. No conditions for determining eligibility for 
annuity other than attainment of the normal retire- 
ment age are imposed under the majority of recent 
plans. It has been found that service requirements 
operate to postpone desirable retirements, and limit 
the effective protection to a relatively small pro- 


portion of the employees. Moreover, since they 
are related to the conception of a pension as a 
reward for long and faithful service, they are in- 
appropriate if retirement allowances are regarded as 
a form of wage payment. 


6. Practically every new plan which has been 
adopted since 1929 has provided for direct employee 
contributions, and a number of previously non- 
contributory plans have been revised on the same 
basis. Direct employee contributions have been 
found desirable to ensure that the employees will 
take an active interest in the plan, and that they 
will be granted legal rights. Experience has shown 
such rights to be associated only with contributory 
plans, although the provision for direct employee 
contributions does not always, or in itself, guarantee 
them. 


7. Usually, direct employee contributions and 
company contributions are so arranged that each 
provides approximately one-half the total funds 
necessary. ‘Together they are designed to result in 
each individual employee having to his credit at 
retirement a total amount, from contributions and 
accumulated interest, sufficient to provide benefits 
roughly related to his aggregate pay and service. 
Contributions usually cease at the normal retirement 
age. 


8. For convenience in administration, it has been 
found desirable, under the newer re-insured plans, 
to group employees according to their salaries, and to 
arrange for the same rate of contributions and 
benefits for employees in the same salary group. 
This method necessarily introduces some inequalities 
between individual employees. The salary-class 
limits require careful consideration in order to 
minimize these inequalities. If the upper limit of 
the lowest class is not low enough, the small-income 
employees may be devoting an undue proportion of 
their income to retirement protection. If the sub- 
divisions are not so arranged that the majority of 
employees within each group are near the mid- 
points of their groups, inequalities will arise between 
individuals. The portion of any salary above a 
relatively low maximum is frequently disregarded, 
since the number of individuals who would benefit 
by high retirement annuities is limited, and such 
individuals may reasonably be expected to provide 
for themselves such extra protection as they require. 


Usually the salary-class method of calculating 
contributions and benefits is associated with level 
rates for all individuals in the salary group. This 
method introduces further inequalities between 
individual employees because their contributions 
are made at different ages. Because of accumulating 


interest, a $1.00 contribution made, for example, at 
age twenty-five produces a larger retirement reserve 
at age sixty-five than a similar $1.00 contribution 
made ten or twenty years later. If the final retire- 
ment annuity payable is, say, $1.00 a month for 
each year of service, it is evident that, for any one 
year, the direct contribution of a young employee 
will buy a larger proportion of the retirement 
annuity in respect to that year of service than the 
equal direct contribution of an older employee in the 
same salary class. Various methods have been 
suggested for arranging payments so that employees 
of different ages will, through their own direct 
contributions, pay approximately equivalent pro- 
portions of the cost of their final benefits, but all 
these methods introduce administrative difficulties. 


9. Employees are commonly not asked to con- 
tribute during periods when their income is reduced 
because of lay-off or illness. Provision is sometimes 
made for making up such contributions voluntarily 
on the employee’s return to work, so that the final 
retirement annuity need not be reduced. Ordinarily, 
employees definitely leaving the service of the 
company are refunded their own direct contributions 
(sometimes with interest) but forfeit the company 
contributions on their behalf. On re-entering the 
company, they have the same status as new em- 
ployees. Under plans which annually vest in the 
individual employees complete rights to the company 
contributions on their behalf, any requirement of 
continuous service is obviously inappropriate. 


10. The new plans provide a retirement allowance 
in the form of a life annuity, payable at the normal 
age of retirement, equivalent in value to the total 
contributions made on behalf of the individual 
employee, with the accumulated interest on these 
contributions. The relation of this benefit to the 
amount of salary during active service will vary 
between individuals because of different rates of 
salary increase during service. When direct em- 
ployee contributions are based on salary, and the 
balance of the scheduled benefits is made up from 
company contributions, the proportion of the 
annuity purchased by company contributions will 
vary as between individuals. If retirement benefits 
are looked upon as a form of wage payment, it is 
evident that this variation in company contributions 
on behalf of individuals in effect constitutes a 
concealed difference in wages. 


11. Any immediate annuity payable to an em- 
ployee retired before the normal retirement age is 
usually, under the new plans, equivalent in value to 
the deferred annuity, payable at the normal date, 
to which his accumulated reserves would entitle him. 
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12. The annuity payable to an employee retiring 
later than the normal age sometimes begins at the 
normal age; sometimes it begins at actual retirement 
and is increased to allow for the further accumula- 
tions of interest and for the reduced life expectancy. 


13. Under a new plan, past service benefits of an 
adequate amount have usually been found necessary 
to make retirements possible, both immediately 
and until the accumulations under the contributory 
plan provide adequate benefits. When the new plan 
is a revision of a non-contributory plan, it has been 
considered desirable to provide benefits for past 
service in accordance with expectations under the 
former plan. 


14. A maximum limit for the benefits payable is 
provided under the majority of recent plans. Usually, 
this maximum is automatically provided by grouping 
all salaries over a specified amount into one salary 


_ Class, with the same monthly contribution and 


benefit for all members of that class. This limitation 
on the amount of benefit payable has been found 
desirable in order to permit the company contri- 
bution to be spread over a large number of the lower- 
paid employees, and to prevent its allocation to a 
small number of high-paid employees. Minimum 
annuities are less frequently provided, although they 
seem desirable in the interests of social security. 


15. Employees are usually given the option of 
selecting the form of annuity most suited to their 
individual needs, so that they may make provision 
to protect their dependents against the risk of 
death shortly after retirement. The optional annuity 
is of the same actuarial value as the life annuity 
otherwise payable. 


16. All the contributory retirement plans provide 
for a refund of the employee’s own direct contri- 
butions, usually with interest at a guaranteed rate 
(but sometimes only in part, or without interest), 
if the employee withdraws from the company before 
retirement for any reason, or if he dies before 
reaching the retirement age. Companies have 
tended to look upon their contributions as funds 
especially set aside for retirement purposes, and to 
confine their benefits to employees remaining with 
the company until retirement. In order to ensure 
retirement protection to the individual employees, 
a number of recent plans have made provision for 
vesting rights to a paid-up deferred annuity, pur- 
chased with the appropriate share of company 
contributions, in withdrawing employees who agree 
to accept the refund of their direct contributions in 
the same form. This provision appears to be an 
important step towards guaranteeing employees 
full contractual rights to all contributions made on 
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their behalf. Under a few plans, the extension of 
contractual rights has gone even further, and with- 
drawing employees, with as low as five years service, 
are given the right to withdraw all the funds to their 
credit without restrictions. 


17. Recent retirement plans afford employees 
legal safeguards in the form of guarantees that the 
retirement annuity will be awarded to all persons 
who attain the normal retirement age while in the 
service of the company, and that, once benefits are 
granted, they will be continued for the duration of 
the specified period. The further legal safeguard 
sometimes recommended, of a guarantee that no 
employee within ten years of the normal retirement 
age should be dismissed from the service without 
receiving an immediate annuity purchased with the 
funds to his credit, is not yet included in any of the 
Canadian plans. Since the benefits of the retire- 
ment plan are one form in which employees receive 
their wage payments, ultimately it seems desirable 
that the employees should be assured of full con- 
tractual rights, both to their own direct contributions 
and to the company contributions on their behalf 
(including accumulated interest, but deducting the 
appropriate share of administration expense), and 
that such rights should be vested in the individual 
employees regularly. Under re-insured plans, the 
employees are given individual certificates as evidence 
of their contractual status. 


18. The provisions of the plans recently adopted 
or revised indicate that increasing attention is being 
paid to the problem of sound finance. It is becoming 
recognized that the liabilities accrue currently and 
that they should be measured accurately and 
provided for as they accrue. 


If the company finds it expedient to pay past 
service benefits, an unfunded liability is created. 
The least expensive way of funding the liability, 
that is, the one which involves the smallest charge 
to operating expenses, is to make a lump-sum 
payment. Most companies find this too heavy an 


outlay to make all at one time, but undoubtedly 
sound practice dictates that it should be met as 
soon as possible. No company is justified in 
establishing a retirement plan unless it is prepared 
to set aside sufficient funds to meet future service 
liabilities as they accrue. If the company assumes 
responsibility for past service credits, it ought to be 
prepared to forgo profits of such amounts as will 
fund the assumed liability promptly. 


19. Under practically all the retirement plans 
recently adopted, the liabilities of the plan are 
underwritten by a life insurance company. Re- 
insurance involves regular payments and complete 
funding of the liability. It also provides guarantees 
that the principal of the reserve fund will be secure, 
and that the assumed rate of interest will be earned. 
Moreover, the administration of the plan is likely 
to be more efficient and less expensive than under 
any but the largest self-administered plans. 


20. The majority of recent plans, whether re- 
insured or self-administered, are recognizing the 
need to provide guarantees that the funds which 
are at once set aside for retirement purposes will not, 
under any circumstances, be recaptured by the 
company and used for other purposes. All re- 
insured plans provide this guarantee. 


21. Recent retirement plans reveal a-tendency 
to limit company discretion and assure impartial 
administration of the plan, by setting out more 
definite and simple rules, by placing control of the 
granting, determination, and payments of benefits 
in the hands of a life insurance company, or by 
providing for employee representation on the Pension 
Board administering the plan. 


22. A number of the most recent plans make, 
provision, so that, in case a state scheme of retire- 
ment protection is established, the company plan 
may be revised to supplement the state plan.’ 


3 Tbid., pp. 109-114. 
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APPENDIX VI 


RENTAL VARIATIONS AND THE MINIMUM STANDARD 


Substantial variations in both the costs and the 
levels of living between one part of the country and 
another are realities which have to be faced in any 
consideration of standards for Canada. Several 
types of figures are available on a provincial basis 
which show these variations clearly: some of them 
are assembled in the accompanying table (Table V). 
Almost all figures, however, call for careful interpre- 
tation, for two reasons in particular. There is, first, 
the difficulty of determining which is cause and which 
is effect. Secondly, provincial boundaries are mis- 
leading, for the real differences of standards are 
frequently those between particular regions or 
districts, and most of all between cities on the one 
hand, and remote rural or frontier areas on the other. 


Even if data for sufficiently small areas were 
available, important qualifications would have to be 
made before a cost-of-living-budget index could be 
accepted as sufficient for the local adjustment of a 
minimum benefit rate. In any case, the lower the 
national minimum is scaled, the less justifiable and 
less desirable it is to attempt to pare it down where 
regional living standards are exceptionally low. 
Moreover, as argued elsewhere (Section 20), in 
assessing the scales of social insurance benefits, there 
is an important distinction between the benefits 
which are of a short-run or transitional nature and 
those which are more continuous or permanent. 
The former are scaled automatically if prevailing 
wage rates are low; the latter apply to cases (e.g., of 
disability) where fortuitously high purchasing-power, 
if it should exist, is not likely to be socially harmful. 


With these qualifications in mind, it is still true 
that the one variable in a cost-of-living budget which 
has tangible cause, and may be reasonably singled 
out, is that of house rent. If adequate information 
were available it would appear to offer the best 
probability of providing an index on which gradua- 
tion could be based. Some figures are therefore 
brought together in this section to throw further 
light on this factor; though they also reveal the 
difficulties of application. 


Urban-Rural Variations 


There is no question about the difference in the 
rental levels characteristic of large cities, small and 
medium cities, and rural areas, respectively. This is 


clearly demonstrated in Table VI, which shows the 
distribution of all tenant householders in Canada, 
not merely by province but by size of city. Prac- 
tically universally, rents are thirty to fifty per cent 
lower in the medium-sized towns (5,000-15,000 
population) than in the larger cities. In villages and 
in rural areas they are much lower still, rents of $11 
to $12 a month being particularly common. (It 
should be noted that the figures for rural areas in 
Ontario, and to a lesser degree in Manitoba and 
British Columbia are misleading because the areas 
immediately adjacent to Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver which raise the average considerably, are 
really urban areas in all but name).- It is important 
to note that the degree of uniformity really out- 
standing in this table is in the rents prevalent in 
cities and town of the same size, irrespective of 
provincial boundaries. 


These facts are presented in a different and in- 
formative way in Table VII, which shows the pro- 
portion of the population in all the main cities of 
Canada who live in low-rent houses. The most 
significant feature is that low rents are much more 
common in the smaller urban centres than in the 
larger towns and cities. In 1931, fifty-nine per cent 


_of the tenants in the smaller urban centres paid $20 


a month or less, as compared with twenty-eight per 
cent of the tenants in cities of 30,000 population and 
over. If the dividing line is placed at $25, the 
corresponding proportions are nearly seventy per 
cent as against forty-four per cent. It is also 
evident from this table, however, that city conditions 
differ in different areas. There is a close degree of 
similarity among the Prairie cities, but a wide 
divergence among Ontario cities. Taking all the 
cities as a group the range is remarkably great. In 
Windsor, for example, fewer than twenty per cent 
of persons living in rented houses pay less than $25 a 
month, whereas in Trois-Riviéres more than seventy 
per cent do so. 


Another approach to these figures counsels the 
warning that an index based on rent, if it could be 
devised, might be considerably variable over time. 
Comparable data from the 1941 housing census 
enable the differences in the proportion of low-rental 
tenants occurring over a decade, to be shown. The 
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TABLE V.—SOME INDEXES OF VARIATIONS IN COSTS AND STANDARDS OF LIVING 
(a) Amounts ($) 


Public Welfare Average Weekly Cost of Living Rents Rents (All 
Expenditures (per capita) Earnings (Staple Budget) (Workmen’s Houses) Tenants: Cities) 
Provinces 1 |. Am _ 
Welfare Education rie raged S All Items Food Class A Class B Hone oo. 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (g) (h) (i) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 2.96 5.90 22.81 21.24 81.82 AP SAE Bl acts aeurusiorsre ell tress alemhe SAL fame eRe ek Geeeaee 
Nov alScotian sarc jcsciic temas 6.30 7.70 25.91 29.07 81.87 46.98 21.42 15.41 27.00 
New Brunswick............... 4.42 6.08 24.35 25.19 86.83 47.15 24.13 17.38 18.00 
Quebec es Mlsrs token 5.56 7.24 27.87 28.14 84.78 43.54 24.71 18.25 16.00 
Ontario “atic. b.ddee. cateoe eee 8.63 12.01 30.76 31.37 90.96 46.24 27.31 20.27 30.00 
Manttoba.c.joo0s oc.cs preteen 7.47 9.63 29.30 28.48 86.30 43.20 26275 19.50 30.00 
Saskatchewan.............:.- 7.18 8.72 28.14 29.87 82.78 42.41 27.88 20.00 27.00 
Allbertacg iii cotcecealve crane eee Oat 12.14 30.56 30.04 78.95 43.54 26.13 18.63 26.00 
British Columbia............. 10.47 12.47 32.77 33.79 86.61 48.76 orc 17.69 24.00 
CAINA DAs aismernecceeoe 7.26 9.78 29.49 30.15 87.61 45.63 25.61 18.84 27.00 
(b) PERCENTAGES 
Public Welfare Average Weekly Cost of Living Rents Rents (All 
Expenditures (per capita) Earnings (Staple Budget) (Workmen’s Houses) Tenants: Cities) 
Provinces | S| | j 
Welfare Education rH fetes 2 ae ae All Items Food Class A Class B ste eb a 
(a) (6) (c) (d) (e) (f) (9) (h) (i) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ~ $ 
Prince Edward Island......... 41 60 77 71 93 Seal ee een Meare en ANd Cer oR Pe Rta Re 
INO Va Scotia xr casenec csc 87 79 88 96 93 103 84 82 100 
News brunswicks.ths ce scecen 61 62 83 84 99 103 94 92 67 
Queheowe erie se ss des. stein 77 74 95 93 97 95 96 97 59 
Ontarionsmcnins: 6 ie ies are 119 123 104 104 104 101 107 108 111 
Manitoba eee csn eee ee 103 98 99 94 99 95 104 104 111 
Saskatchewan.............0.- 99 89 95 99 94 93 109 106 100 
Wibertae ced eet eee 98 124 104 100 90 95 102 99 96 
British Columbia............. 144 127 111 112 99 107 91 94 89 
GAIN ATDIAR St. adorei mune 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


(a), (b). Provincial and municipal expenditures only; (a) on public welfare, excluding relief and (b), education. Based on figures compiled for the 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, summarized in H. M. Cassidy, Social Security and Reconstruction, ChapterII. Figures relate to 1937. 


(c), (d). Average earnings are for the bulk of non-agricultural employment as reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Employment Situa- 
tion, October, 1942, p. 6. The coverage at this source is of employees in firms with 15 or more on payrolls. Figures relate to October, 1942. 


(e), (f). Cost of a staple budget, per month, by estimation from last published figures on this budget (Labour Gazette, June, 1941, p. 708). The method 
of estimation is to apply the D.B.S. Cost of Living Indexes to the appropriate budgets. Figures relate to March, 1942. 


(g), (h). Class A are ‘‘six-roomed houses with modern conveniences,’’ Class B,—‘‘six-roomed houses with incomplete modern conveniences.’’ These 
are monthly rents from a large sample of workingmen’s houses in 69 cities. Asexplained in the Labour Gazette, (e.g., p. 1218, issue of October, 1942), they are 
“‘the prevailing rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in districts extensively occupied by workingmen. The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good modern conveniences. The second class is of houses in fair condition, less desirably located but still fairly 
central, without modern conveniences.”’ Figures relate to October, 1942. 


(i). Rents for all types of tenants; from a sample count taken in the 27 largest cities (population of greater areas over 30,000). The figures given are 
medians. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Housing Census (June, 1941). 
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TABLE VI.—AVERAGE MONTHLY RENTS IN URBAN CENTRES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO SIZE, AND IN RURAL AREAS (1941) 


Cities yt. tus Rural Areas 
° Cities Cities Towns Under 
Provinces 30,000 and |15 990-30,000] 5,000-15,000| 1,000-5,000 | 1,000 —| (Other than 
Over Farms) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
RTCA EMT LE SEE TIC tte A oars locas rea cys ral e-tatat's-sht ay 'o pcleil lave tsdoas amunieys (416 | covet eres leears 21 16 8 9 
OMA SCOULO s pant eee FNL e ese sexed oie euvise cob bs wage wees 32 19 17 15 17 11 
INE Wet STELNG WAC Kae eta eA eons coin, «etre eae Peale etnels Bp 29 23 16 13 11 
GOCE rete aioe stoia ree role hemencis eich ehdaovssiisiotslisveiiels slaie sis 26 29 19 19 12 il 
OTE SLO RR 5 oO TST BD UU goa 33 25 24 17 11 (20)* 
NISDILODREE ee ie feo ER Ce Setar nlct ateicvohechcls: Sslshaled as 28 24 18 12 12 (15)* 
PANIC LODO MT UNL ote Sate c tea WAe nop oc Foss evorsuioys axe. aoe) 20 24 21 15 9 
PRE DELUM err eere ciel Gia score oiciocesteielerav cos w0.6 6 6 5 08 Di Ay aetna 22 16 12 12 
Brivist Colum DIaks steers actticc hive amore acces eked 26 20 23 18 12 (15)* 
Source:—Specially compiled, Housing Census, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Medians of all tenant households, 1941. 
* See note in text. 
TABLE VII.—COMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF RENTALS, TWENTY MAIN CITIES 
(Proportion of the population living in rented houses paying up to certain monthly amounts, 1931) 
PROPORTION OF TENANTS PROPORTION OF TENANTS 
City PayING City PAYING 
Up to $20 | Up to $25 Up to $20 | Up to $25 
% % % 
Saint Wolsey scenes ad Sure ceca whe 53-1 67-3 
JE ENTICS ore Gok homeo Uae Sek ee EEE eae 36-8 48-9 Reginasc hoe eens a eee Oe 28-7 35-4 
WANDIPCE etree hc chaste see 25-7 33-7 
Saskatootlaesqene nc een eer 25-8 33-4 
TT OP ERIVICLER Seite te hora ahs sale he ete caeea siete 47-3 71-9 FIGMNONTON Macrae te otee Oe Sh as 23-7 33-4 
Montrealers ar seein santa tilsine dere 34-9 55-8 Calearya seat eee eons eee 21-9 33-0 
LAD Po Union See oe eng bs OOS Or aE CEE 27-0 55-4 
GQnebeG reins & certo ais client ese ook ee 33-4 53-2 
Wictorisiun:. chs tsi 55. iotaw crac eee Ee 38-8 55-1 
Vancouver ince soe ob ee or Ce ek 25-7 38-8 
Brantlorgee = scree eek ea ay Ce eas 43-5 63-6 ee ee ee ee eee ee 
AGitChener sees nities seln cay rac ete k's 34-6 47-0 Larger Urban Centres (30,000 and over). 28-2 44.0 
Vaniltonie acti scveren oti sae bs 27-4 44-4 
MOTION EE fer reole scare siesete Ge iotci ietsrarcnors ister ac 23-1 39-1 ‘ 
OULE Were cone acne ae lola cons ieee neete 17-9 29-1 Smaller Urban Centres (Under 30,000). . 58-8 69-1 
Toronto ces Seen cca nao aL eae acs 15-2 25-3 —_--- OO | i | 
WIN BOT hte eas ar cestotene tiara ol oimue chen 11-0 18-8 AlUrban. Contresnessa sass tenes Weias 40-1 53.4 
Source:—Census Monograph No. 8, Housing in Canada, 1941, page 171. 
TABLE VIII.—COMPARATIVE PROPORTION OF POPULATION LIVING IN LOW-RENTAL HOUSES, 
TWENTY MAIN CITIES, 1931 AND 1941 
PROPORTION OF TENANTS PROPORTION OF TENANTS 
City Payine $15 or Less City Payine $15 or Less 
1931 1941 1931 1941 
% % % % 
Sain tid OLIN eet ye Plreroraic eh vaaeatormar aie aver eta 32-4 33-7 Qi ba Wiis a rites heres austarakerids oie eee eee 8-2 6-9 
Halifar sas: Gisjeetir dtc ike venice orale wed 22-2 15-4 KLOLODEO ae. Sees date ak eee eee 6-6 4-0 
PP VOM=RIVICRES se pteine one race sineateee at 22-2 16-9 IWIN sore. cane Uhke Mecsies clever Saran aes 5-0 9-7 
Montrenlccmci eee cfc tae sore arotia eevee eve 14-6 18-7 Regina or cose ie ome eon: 18-7 17-2 
Wereitree 58, eth eretteed io 1b sass fied ody 9 i's.3. 4-8 9-5 Wiinniper a) concer. ore here ee: 16-0 14-4 
QUehetoter tee ee se ce niet mila * 14-0 12-9 DASKALOON Mico maa otis Tee 16-2 29-0 
SPATE OTC ee. ain ies Be cue Soles cieraerecele « 21-6 12)-7 Hdmontons steer ter es Geen aaa 11-5 22-9 
FRIGGHONCE Poe Cat «io cassette vate detecs 20-6 14-1 Caloaryanrateets scien on oe ete ee ates 11-2 14-8 
Panvilion seen aes cate conic orcs 12-1 8-0 Victoria cto nc. 5 tee ees Shas 20-6 24-5 
DGG tema eri| ete te Gk Oar scaler cies ae es 8-5 10-9 Van couvernan vaneiarainci sisi ees css 12-9 20-5 


Source:—Census Monograph No. 8, Housing in Canada, 1941, page 171, and Preliminary Bulletin on Housing Census of Canada, 1941, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, page 5. 
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broad geographical differences remain, but sub- 
stantial changes have taken place in the ten-year 
period. The trend was not, as might have been 
expected, universally towards a larger number living 
in cheaper dwellings: in some cities the proportion 
moved downwards, for reasons which would not be 
clear without special investigation. Unquestion- 
ably, local building programs, or lack of them, would 
be among the causal factors, as well as changes in 
general prosperity and wage-earner incomes in 
particular. 


Relationship to Incomes 

One of the most revealing computations is that 
of Table IX. As the result of a special compilation 
made by courtesy of the Housing Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the rents which are 
typical of tenant family accommodation throughout 
Canada are here related to the incomes of the 
principal householders. Clearly, differences in rental 
levels are not merely a regional phenomenon, but a 
matter of the family budget and the amount which 
can be afforded for rent. The range is very pro- 
nounced, rents of $17 to $21 a month being typical 
of families, probably of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers, with incomes of less than $1,000 a year; 
whereas among families typical of white-collar 
groups, rentals between $32 and $38 a month are 
most common. On the whole, however, there is less 
variation in the rents paid by low-wage-earners than 
might be expected. In other words, for families at 
or below the minimum standard, a fixed rate. of 


benefit need not create impossible differences in the 
ability to secure housing accommodation. ' 


It might be thought that practices evolved and 
established for the payment of rental allowances to 
families on unemployment relief would show a 
definite approach to a basic minimum; or at least 
might offer enough data to show what limits of 
variation need to be involved. Thanks to the care- 
ful records assembled by the Canadian Welfare 
Council, it was possible to examine the total picture 
of all the relief rent scales adopted throughout the 
country in a particular year (1937). The main 
result, however, was to show that no consistent 
principles were applied to this important matter, 
and the material was too diverse to warrant repro- 
duction. In a few provinces some measure of 
standardization was effected. In Manitoba, for 
example, shelter allowances for two persons were 
scaled at between $8 and $10; for four persons, 
between. $12 and $14. In Ontario, the common 
practice was to pay 100 per cent to 150 per cent of 
taxes as a rental allowance to home owners, and 150 
per cent to 200 per cent taxes as a rental allowance 
to tenants, with a maximum set at $15. In other 
provinces, however, no similarly clear pattern is 
discernible at all. While the data in general confirm 
the fact that rentals in small towns and rural areas 
are very much lower, it would seem vain to hope for 
much guidance from past relief administration in 
setting up a logical structure for variation in benefit 
standards. 


TABLE IX.—RENTS PAID BY FAMILIES OF DIFFERENT INCOME GROUPS 
(All tenant families: urban centres of 30,000 and over; 1941) 


oS 000CSSSSS$S_e_—eqNoQN 


Family Earnings (Annual) Canada 

$ 
A Ste Aa teW thos 1i10,0 Pee eh esa een Sila dls, mh och epeernncts, moc Oc cioLS 19 
EROS TCs Sone con onus 26.6 Soopedodngron eons Of 21 
TENNER EAT oodcogman davadou code copaooG aces ted 24 
$12 5OO— $2,000 seria citercitsiote aecrsueereeeceiats ea) ckeaheaetsteiole 29 
$2 000-1 3, 000M pasriseieonce aacoeteie coe ete tevela tere siiketetey oo 
PHONO EONS oon on edopnodos SoMmoU BH OSTEnOUGcdC 48 


Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies ren 
$ $ $ $ $ 
16 18 26 17 19 
17 19 26 21 20 
22 22 28 26 24 
29 26 31 33 28 
38 32 37 38 33 
51 46 50 51 45 


Source:—Special compilation, Housing Census (1941), Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Family earnings listed as those of the principal tenant; i.e. 
rent may be shared with other families in some cases (particularly in lowest income group). 


Range and Determinants of Variation 


A final factor in the consideration of a rental- 
variant for application to insurance benefits is the 
degree of complexity which would be involved. 
Since the Dominion Bureau of Statistics regularly 
collects data on working-class rents for a large 


number of Canadian towns and cities, it is possible 
to indicate roughly what a henefit-rate scaled to 
local variations would involve. 


1 The relatively high figures for Ontario appear as an exception to this. 
On the other hand, it is definitely known that a considerable amount of 
“doubling-up,”’ by which families actually pay lower rents than those 
which appear statistically, is prevalent among all these low-income groups. 


The material assembled in Table X is simplified 
in various ways. It relates to the lowest grades of 
housing accommodation in the urban areas con- 
cerned, evaluated as the prevalent rates by the 
Department of Labour’s correspondents throughout 
the country. (a) Since variation is wide even at 
the poorest levels of housing, it is necessary to 
specify a range rather than a single figure: Table X, 
however, adopts the mid-points of the ranges 
reported. (June, 1940, is chosen as an average 
month in a year not likely to be widely divergent 
from post-war conditions). (b) The rent taken as 
standard ($19.00 monthly) is roughly one-fifth of the 
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assistance minimum income cited in Section 4 
($94.54), this proportion being generally accepted as 
that which rent payments should not exceed at this 
income level. (c) It is assumed that reductions or 
increases in the standard benefit would not be put 
into force unless the prevailing rent is at least five 
per cent higher or lower than the standard, or a 
multiple of five per cent either way. The end 
columns show respectively the actual variation on an 
index basis, and the percentages of reduction or 
increase which would have to be applied if this type 
of rent index were made applicable. 


TABLE X.—SAMPLE INDEXES OF RENTAL VARIATION, IN RELATION TO POSSIBLE 
ADJUSTMENTS OF STANDARD BENEFIT SCALES 


Mid-point | Relation to 


City or Town 


Range Standard Increase 
$ ($19 = 100) % 
Maritime Provinces— 
Eialifexe toe iea eee 20.00 105-3 ao 
Sainte lohn sees eiees 18.00 94-7 — 5 
HrederictoOnamcc «ces20i- 18.00 94-7 — § 
Monictons te ian suck 17.50 92-1 —10 
DidneyAiy.6 ade toncre uk 16.50 86-8 —15 
WANGEOPY nearer cicire 16.00 84-2 —15 
LDairo). Geeha ce here clo ke 16.00 84-2 —15 
Bathursttaspacaree: 16.00 84-2 —15 
New Glasgow........... 14.00 73-7 —30 
Charlottetown.......... 12.50 65-7 —35 
Ambherstis.codh< pisses ave 10.00 52-6 —50 
QuEBEC— 
Sherbrookev-o.sa.c00 oe. 21.50 113-2 +10 
Montreal. iemeeiciten 20.50 107-9 + 5 
MroigaRivieresSe. wee. es 20.00 105-3 +5 
St. Hyacinthe..........: 18.00 94-7 —15 
Lye Ga tle geet Pane )} 16.00 84-2 —20 
DB BOT ee 5 ee IR oc hte 16.00 84-2 —20 
Thetford Mines......... 14.50 76:3 —25 
Soreleweie see ae ete 11.50 60-5 —40 
ONTARIO— 
Sudburyerwslein «enue sos 2100 144-7 +45 
MOTONUO seers cei ee 24.00 126-3 +25 
Windsor ree). sees 24.00 126-3 +25 
Lond one erisig as. 23.00 121-0 +20 
St. Catharines?.. 2.14005 21.50 113-2 +10 
Hamiltonhencne ays ase 21.00 110-5 +10 
Shay LhOMASse. ccreteoe ne 21.00 110-5 +10 
Kingston. ..tetmtnrers sssie 20.00 105-3 ar 
WKaiteheners ccc ncvercon 20.00 105-3 + 5 
PorgeArthur.. se sea 20.00 105-3 + 5 
Fort) William* cic ace +> 20.00 105-3 + 5 
Niagara Ballsio oa. ..a0.- 19.50 102-6 0 


Percentage 
of Reported | Assistance |Reduction or 


Mid-point | Relation to | Percentage 
City or Town of Reported | Assistance |Reduction or 
Range Standard Increase ~ 
: $ ($19-= 100) % 
OntTar1o—Continued 
Ottawa aa te 18.50 97-4 — 5 
Brantiordy, eee ee 18.50 97-4 — 6 
Guelph. aah 18.50 97-4 — 5 
Peterborough.......... 18.00 94-7 — 5 
Owen Sound........... 18.00 94-7 — 5 
Oshaiwainscacvd reso nee 17.50 92-1 —10 
Onillign? soe ee ree one: 17.50 92-1 —10 
Galtaiasrie tase tances 7.50 92-1 —10 
Woodstock rack saan 17.50 92-1 —10 
Stratiordiee sc eee T7150; 92-1 —10 
Sarniags heen eee 17.50 92-1 —10 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 17.50 92-1 —10 
Chatham®. cee ee 17.00 89-5 —10 
Broek villosa aace ec oece 16.00 84-2 —20 
Bellevilles encarta sr ee 16.00 84-2 —20 
Cobalt oscar 15.00 78-9 —25 
WESTERN PRrovinceEs— 
Reginiat ee sioner oc 23.50 123-7 +20 
Winnipeg. cosh. ae 22.50 118-4 +15 
PAI tema Tere hare 22.50 118-4 +15 
@alvaryamsnsccs see 20.00 105-3 + 5 
Mancouveres.5. come 19.50 102-6 0 
Welsonkie erreur 19.00 100-0 0 
Prince’ Rupertins.. se. 19.00 100-0 0 
Hamontonces ss. see 18.50 97-4 — 5 
Brandon. .an ose ches 17.50 92-1 —10 
Saskatoon cvenonsose 17.50 92-1 —10 . 
IMOOSe. Jaw ane. 17.50 92-1 —10 
Lethbridgesccccrire os 17.50 92.1 —10 
Medicine Hat.......... 17.00 89-5 —10 
WitOriain dscns tee. 16.50 86-8 —15 
INanaimor... serene ace 16.00 84-2 —20 
New Westminster...... 16.00 84-2 —20 
Bernier ratte. eines 14.00 73-7 —30 


Applied to June, 1940, rentals, six-roomed houses with incomplete modern conveniences in working-class districts. (Department of Labour monthly 


compilations). 


It is evident that at least some of these adjust- 
ments would appear arbitrary. A more refined 
scaling of benefits related to individual cases would 
probably resolve this problem, but it would call for 
much greater administrative effort and cost. It 
would also bring the whole procedure much nearer 
to means-test conditions, and lose the simplicity 
which is one of the great virtues of the single 


minimum. There would still remain the necessity 
of setting a rate or percentage for rural areas; though 
this might perhaps be provided for by specifying 
that it should not be lower than the rate of the 
lowest town included in the official list. This might 
raise problems of statistical adequacy as well as of 
equity; and the difficulty of defining rural areas 
would also have to be overcome. 
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Contemporary British Experience 


Variations in rentals are by no means confined to 
countries such as Canada, in which great distances 
as well as differences in the economic basis of the 
component regions are predisposing factors. In 
spite of the standardization which has been brought 
about in Britain through rent control, the levelling 
up of wages through national collective bargaining 
and statutory regulations, and systematic adjust- 
ment of unemployment assistance in recent years, 
there are still enough disparities in expenditures on 
rents for the matter to have been given special 
attention in the framing of the Beveridge recom- 
mendations. Various suggestions were considered 
for relating benefit payments to rents in certain 
localities, before the final outlines of the British plan 
were decided. One suggestion was that benefit 
should vary directly with the rent paid in each 
individual case; the simpler version of this proposal 
being the establishment of a standard rent at a 
certain amount, and the granting of additional 
allowances to families paying more than this sum, 
up to a certain maximum. The objection to the 
proposal, which is hard to answer, is that it would 
discriminate in favour of families who have either 
deliberately chosen or been fortunate in obtaining a 
relatively high standard of housing; while, on the 
other hand, it would encourage landlords to raise 
their rents. This objection would apply in much 
the same way in Canada. It has not been referred 


to heretofore, since this Appendix is concerned with 
the preliminary matter of establishing some of the 
facts of the situation. 


Another and simpler proposal was that benefit 
might be adjusted to rent only for the temporary 
benefits (unemployment and sickness), and not for 
pensions and other long-term benefits. This has 
little or no applicability to the Canadian scheme, 
however, since this already proposes variable bene- 
fits for the transitional risks, whereas the Beveridge 
plan is entirely flat-rate. The significant point is 
that, after consideration of several other alternatives, 
the conclusion was reached that the simplicity of a 
standard minimum outweighs the administrative 
difficulties of applying a formula for adjustment. 


It is important to add, however, that the most 
fundamental influence on the whole situation could 
be exerted by a national housing programme. The 
major problem is to provide additional accommoda- 
tion in the areas where new housing is most urgently 
required; or in other words, to have a supply of 
housing which would ensure sufficiently low rents. 
A properly distributed housing programme which 
paid attention to the types of workers resident in 
particular areas could go far to establishing reason- 
ably uniform rent levels. And the more deliberately 
a housing policy for the lowest income-groups was 
pursued, the more this would be true for the classes 
most dependent on social insurance benefits at 
minimum maintenance rates. 
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